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INTRODUCTION. 



Having had more leisure-time in the course of 1 846 than at 
amy previous period #of my fifteen years' residence in Ceylon, 
I thought I should perform a task acceptable to many persons 
here by preparing a translation of Ribeyro's History of the 
Island, and adding to it chapters illustrative of its past and 
present condition, which either my o^n experience might enable 
me to write, or the kindness of friends would supply me with. 

A long array of subscribers' names proves to me that I have 
not been engaged on a thankless work ; and I now offer to the 
Public Ribeyro's interesting little volume, with an Appendix, 
v^hich I trust will be considered to enhance, in some degree, 
the value of the book. 1 doubt whether Ribeyro's History was 
ever published in the Portuguese language ; it appears to have 
been presented in manuscript to his Sovereign, and to have been 
procured with other public memoirs, by the Abbe le Grand, 
in Portugal, through the kindness of the Dowager-Countess d' 
Ericeyra, the lady to whom he dedicates his translation, and whom 
he mentions as being descended from the illustrious house of 
Menesez, of which two members had been Governors of Ceylon. 

The Abbe, in his Preface, points out the writers on whom 
he had relied for his information in composing several supple- 
mentary chapters : and the joint work of the original Author and 
first Translator is generally so correct as to have required only 
a passing note occasionally from my pen. The chapters de<- 
scriptive of the warfare of the Portuguese with the Native Mo- 
luurchs are evidently as true as if they had been written by an 



ttnooncerned spectator, and at the same tinie tbey pomestf A» 
attraction which ooly an actor in such scenes can infuse into a 
Jiarration. 

We might be disposed to wonder at the great importatice 
which Ribeyro attaches to Ceylon, were it not for his statemeift 
that ''nine hundred noble families were resident in the town of 
*« Colombo, and upwards of fifteen hundred families of persons 
•* attached to the coqrts of justice, merchants, and substantial 
•* citizens " ; and this statement is supported by contemporaneous 
historians, who describe the impulse given to emigration from 
Spain and Portugal, by the discovery of America, to have been 
80 great that cities were nearly stripped of their inhabitants, and 
Seville, the great port of embarkation, ** was left almost to the 
women." A degree of indulgence is certainly necessary with 
regard to Ribeyro*s descriptions of the natural riches of the 
island; he errs evidently from over-credulity, and although a 
residence of eighteen years in Ceylon might have made him 
more accurate, yet that time was chiefly passed in camps, and 
in the spirit of his age, he was perhaps not unwilling to increase 
the romance of his narrative by a ready belief of the wonderful 
tales which were told him, 

I have, in some manner, connected the period of the History 
with the present times by the first five chapters of the Appen- 
dix; the Memoirs written by two Governors who ruled over 
Ceylon in the best years of the Dutch Government, will be found 
worthy of attention, being of that class of public documents 
which derive high value from the minuteness of the details 
and the means of information possessed by the writers. 

I have to express my obligations to my kind friends Dr. Gardner, 
W. Austin Esq., the Rev. Mr. Gogerly and Mr. de Silva, fos 
the readiness with which they acceded to my wish that they should 
contribute the chapters to which their names are prefixed: t6 
the Collector of Customs, Mr, Saunders, for some vahiable ex* 



I 



'MictB from ihe recordff of his deparhnent ; to Sir J. EmarmWi 
Tennent &r pamissian to print tliis book at the Government 
Press ; and to His Excellency Lord Torrington for his indulgeift 
4X)nfidence in allowing ine to present it to the Public under the 
;«anctioQ of his name* 

' G. L. 
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tiiJE AtTHOR^S PREFACE. 



It has cost me far more time and trouble to acqiiire a knowledge 
bf the facts detailed in this volume than to write them down, as my 
acquaintance with them was the result of long experience and con- 
iiiderable fatigue. 

I composed this history whilst I was fully occupied with other 
business, and as the greater portion of my life has been spent in 
camps, my readers will not expect that the style should be very po- 
lished or fluent. Indeed I only decided oh publishing what had come 
to my knowledge, when I saw that no other person was prepared to 
give a detailed account of what the Portuguese had done and suffered 
in the island of Ceylon, and that there existed no accurate descrip- 
tion of that beautiful, rich and fertile country, where we sustained a 
tvar of several years' continuance against two powerful enemies. 

On the other hand, whilst I here narrate our deeds of glory, I do 
not shrink from mentioning our bad success and the causes which led 
to it. I note down faithfully that which my memory reminds me of, 
and I do not think it deceives me, since I am not impelled to write 
by any motives of discontent or revenge. I have not indulged in di- 
gressions, but have only studied to make Inyself understood and to 
explain the circumstances connected with each fact* 

« 

I have divided my book into three parts — in the first I give a pre- 
cise description of the island, and the claims which the Kings of Por- 
tugal have to the sovereignty over it ; in the second I relate the wars 
which the {Portuguese sustained there ; and in the third I endeavour 
to shew with how little discretion we have governed our possessioitf 
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in India. I sincerely desire that tins warning may guide tJiose w1m> 
have succeeded us, and that they may adopt more pruchnit tntasures 
to retain the places wr LtiUhold in tlu- East, aiid tod.-mi- tVonithein 
greater advantages tlian we did. Siionld I suvi-erd in this objt-ct, I 
fthall be amply rewarded lor ha zing written this vohniie. 

J. RIBEYRO. 
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THB FRENCH TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



I should not think it necessary to add a pre&ce to the preceding 
one written by Juan RibeVro, if I had merely translated the des- 
cription which he wrote of the island of Ceylon ; but as I have in- 
creased his work by several additional chapters of my own, I am de- 
sirous to point out the names of the authors from whom I have drawn 
tay information. 

The first and principal of those authors is Philip 6otelho» a 
Singhalese Priest, who wrote a narration of the war in Uwa, which 
was lent to roe by the Marquess de Pontes. Bote lho acquaints u» 
that his uncle was Grand Chamberlain of the Christian Emperor Ju- 
an PereA PanDAr, and that he was Supreme Judge of his several 
kingdoms — that his grandfather Don Emanuel, was oiie of the most 
zealous defenders of the Catholic faith, having contributed very large 
sums towards the propagation of the same, and that he was killed at 
^e feet of his master — that his mother's brothers, Dons Luis and 
Francesco, were killed because' they would not acknowledge the 
Appoohamy Don Juan as King of Kandy — and that he himself was 
the last of 24 boys whom his mother had by one husband, who died 
at the age of 93. He was in Ceylon, when General Const a-ntiw 
De Sa perished with the entire Portuguese army; and he gives a much 
more full and detailed account of that event than is given in the pre- 
sent volume) or even in the life of Constantin de Sa himself. He 
gives also an account of the consequences of that defeat, which are 
nowhere else to be met with. In the first chapter of his work, he 
promises to publish a history of the antiquities of Ceylon, but I do 
not know if he has fulfilled that promise. 

I am also indebted to the Marquess oe Fontes for having com- 
municated to me many other manuscripts, among which were a His- 
tory of the Indies written byGASPAR Correa, Secretary to Alfon- 
so d'Albuquerque — the tenth decade of Diego de Couto, and a 
continuation of the same author by Bucaro. These two last works 
are likewise to be found in the royal library at Paris. 

The Count d'Ericeyra* lent me several memoirs, which served 
as the groundwork of his late fatlier's important history "PortugeU 
Restauradot** in two large volumes folio ; which contains a narrative 
•fall occurrencea from the time when Joao IV was proclaimed king 



to the conclusion of the peace in 1($($8, by which the King of Spaiu 
acknowledged the house of Braganza as true and lawful heirs of the 
crown of Portugal. I found among these papers several journals kept 
by Father Damian Vieira. who, although a priest' and a Jesuit, reu- 
dered his name famous by his defence ot Colombo, and afterwards of 
Cochin. I have also in my possession several original manuscripts o€ 
the same Father, among which are extensive memoranda respecting 
the ecclesiastical and civil governments of India, which have sup- 
plied me witli many particulars relating to Ceylon. 

Besides these manuscripts, I have taken advantage of the "Life of 
CoNSTANTiN DE Sa," Written in Spanish by his son Juan Rodri- 
guez DE Sa and Menesez — the "Decades of Juam deBarros*' — of 
Diego de Couto and Bocaro — the voyages of Spielberg, Wibrand 
van Warwijk, and Walter Schutzen — of the History, which Philip 
Baldeus has published in a folio volume, of the Coast of Malabar 
and the Island of Ceylon, at which latter place be was ten years a 
Minister of the Protestant religion. 

Tne collections of travels and voyages made by Ramusio, Purchas, 
and Th EVE NOT, have also been exceedingly useful to me ; and I 
have spared no trouble to render this narrative interesting and profi- 
table. I have consulted the best maps and plans, and have copied 
some which were lent to me by M. de Guenegaud; I have obtain- 
ed some plans from Holland, and M. de l'Isle, whohas, forsolong 
a time, applied himself to geographical studies^ has kindly drawn up 
the map which is prefixed to this work.* 

Lastly, I now add to the Translation which I have enlarged from 
the abovementioned sources, the opinions of some ancient authors 
respecting the island of Ceylon. 



*Tbis is unfortuDately wanting to my copy. L 



Op the different names op the Island of Ceylon. 

Abridged from the accounts given by ancient writers and by authoriB 
of the middle ages. 

CEYLON has, at various times, had various names. The Portu?- 
guese authors Juan de Barros and Diego de Couto inform us 
that it was first called Lanqa Lanqao or Lan(^as^ which signifies "the 
land of delight," "the terrestrial Paradise;" that the Malabars after.- 
wards named it Illanare, which means "the island kingdom;'* and 
that it was subsequently called Tranata, Hibenaro^ and Tenarisim. 

Pliny and Ptolemy name this island Simondi, Palai Simondi, and 
Salike, and its inhabitants Salai ; but the three appellations by which 
it is best known are Taprobane, Serendib, or Serendiult or Serendivej 
and Ceylon or Zeylan. The Greeks and Romans knew it only by 
the first of these three names ; and modern writers who incline tq 
think that Sumatra is the ancient Taprobane, are compelled to urge 
that Pliny and Ptolemy are in error, which we want other proofi 
before we believe. They might as well ascribe error to Strabo, Me- 
la, and DiONisius Periegetes, who, as well as Pliny and Ptolemy^ 
have described 7«pro6«?ie,and mentioned concerning it many particu- 
larities which only apply to the present Ceylon. The greater num- 
ber of these authors place it in the neighbourhood of Cape Coli, whicK 
can only be Cape Comoryn ; they call it the "mother of elephants," 
and Strabo adds that it produces great quantities of cinnamon. Pto- 
lemy mentions the towns of Sindo-Canda, and Rodogani, which are 
very probably Kandy and Raygam ; and the inquisitive reader may 
obtain further proofs on this subject by consulting the "PhaLeg" of 
the learned Boo hard, in which he will find a long parallel between 
Taprobane and Ceylon. 

Writers of the middle age, such as Ammianus Marcellinus, 
CosMAS the Hermit, and Eastern authors generally, call Ceylon 
Serendib or Serindiul ; Cosmas calls it Seilideba, by changing the R 
into L, an alteration which easily takes place, even in conversation, 
and I have no doubt that this was the p^rigi^ of the Qame of Zeylan, * 
Marco Polo and Ayton the Armenian are the two oldest authors 
whom I can ascertain to have employed that name. 

There is some probability that the discovery of the island is due to 
Alexander the Great ; as that Prince, whose genius and courage 
went beyond the extent of his conquests, when he arrived at the ex- 
treme end of India, was desirous of exploring if another world ex- 
Jsted. Nearchus, one of his pilots, offered his services on a voyage 
pf discovery ; Ones ecritus was sent with him, and each was ordere4 



to write a jminuil of occurraices. Their writingi, liowefer^ bare not 
COQie down to our times and Diodorus Siculcs is the oldest author 
now extant who has described Cetlon, and it is singular that he faa^ 
most accurately marked its extent, by ass'gning to it a circumference 
of 5,000 stadia, which is rather more than 200 leagues. If, there* 
•fiire, it be true that the sea, firom time Co time, washes away a par- 
don of the coast to the nordi, as roost accounts agree in saying, we 
«hall find the di^rence very inconsiderable between die measure- 
ment of DioDO&us, and the island's actual extent at this day. 



Stkabo makes Cetlon lai^ger than Britain ; Mbla calls it 
ther continent; Flint says it is 10,000 stadia in length; Ptolskt 
gives it 900 miles — all this proves that the knowledge of the island 
possessed by the Greeks and Romans was, at the best, very in* 
accurate. 



If we may believe the Portuguese histories, Cstlon was &nBt 
Ionized by Chinese, and this was effected in the followii^ manner : 
the Chinese were the entire masters of trade in the east ; some q£ 
their vessels were driven into the undeeps near the place which has 
since been called Chilaw : the crews escaped by swimming, and find* 
ing the country good and fruitM, established tibemselves&ere. Soon 
afterwards they made an alliance widi the Malabars, who sent dieir 
convicts to Ceylon — ^these people were called Galas and the unkm of 
the names of the two people formed that of Chingala$^ the nane 
which the natives still bear. But Philip Botblho repudiates this 
derivation, and assigns the origin of the name to the word Smgha^ a 
li(N], as shewing the courf^e and valour of die islanders. It is trae 
that many of the native kings have borne the name of Sing^ ; and it 
is also true that the Chinese were, for a long time, masters of dieseatf 
in the neighbourhood of the island, and that the Persians and Aifdbs 
subsequently shared the commerce with them, and that these people 
gsneridly dealt largely in elephants and cinnamon^ of which Cetloh 
furnishes the greatest quantity. Cosmas the Hermit si^s that, in his 
time, the Christian merchants comii^ from Persia had a churdi in 
Ceylok, and I have little doubt but Christianity was known to the in- 
habitants oi CfiTLON loi^ before the Portuguese discovered ^ island. 
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Appoohamy means General, 

Dessave Governor of a provmce» 

Modiliar •••••••• Colonel, 

Arachy Captain, 

Lascarin Native Soldier, 

Topaz Creole or Coloured man, 

Adigar Judge of the Supreme Court, 

Bandigaralla Principal Magistrate, 

MareiUero* •••••» ConnciUor diaiged with the decisioQ of law-suits 

and arbttratioQ9^ 
Changaar. ••••»•• Priest^ 

Atapata ..••••••• Captain of lite Governor'* GttaidL 

^^laidanetes ••»••• Soldiers from BandA^ 
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CHAPTER I. 



Of the Island of Ceylon, 



THE Island of Ceylon extends from the 6th to the 10th degree of 
north latitude. Its length is reckoned from Point de Galle to Point 
Pedro, which are sixty-two leagues the one from the other ; itt 
breadth from Chilaw to Trincomalie is 47 leagues, and its circumfe- 
rence 1 90 leagues. It lies 45 leagues eastward of Cape Coraorin, 
where the coast of the fisheries commences ; and the sea forms be- 
tween that coast and the island of Ceylon a strait 57 leagues long; 
th6 breadth of that strait is not equal throughout ; in its centre are 
the islands of Ramanacoil and Manaar, 12 leagues from each other : 
the channel is so narrow in that place, and the sea so shallow and full 
of islets and sandbanks which choke up the passage, that only small 
vessels can pass backwards and forwards between Ceylon and the 
Coromandel coast. Ships trading in these seas are obliged to sight 
Point de Galle which is the southernmost point. As Ceylon is the 
key to India, it appears as if God had taken pleasure in enriching it 
with earth's choicest treasures, and in placing it under the most 
fevored sky* 

But that we may give a better and more ample idea of the coun- 
try,' we shall describe each province separately, pointing out its situ- 
ation, its riches, and peculiar productions, its fortresses and strong- 
holds ; and we shall place on record the rights of the kings of Portu- 
gal to the possession of this powerful island, the laws, cUstoms,usage» 
and ceremonies of its inhabitants ; and we shall give our opinion on 
all these subjects with greater confidence on account of our having 
spent 18 years among the Singhalese, 14 of which were passed in their 
forests during a tedious and cruel warfare, amid sufferings which it 
would be difficult to detail fully. 



* The distance between these two distances by the sea-c^ast is S94 Englisli 
miles L* 



-Thei'e are also iii the kingdoms of Sittawacca, Dinavacca, Kandj^, 
Uwa, and Cotta many very rich mines, from which are procured ru- 
bies, sapphires, topazes of a considerable size, cats'-eyes, some of 
which have been sold for 20,000 crusadoes, hyacinths, beryls, turma-^ 
lines, and several other precious stones, of which as little notice is 
taken there as we take of the pebbles or sand which we pick up in 
the beds of riverSi 

There is a great quantity of cardamoms in the kingdom of Kandy; 
and they grow there so large and so fine that six seeds of Cananore are 
hardly so big as one in Ceylon, "the Brazilian wood called in India 
sappan is also a produce of Ceylon and it is greatly esteemed. From 
the kingdom of Cotta alone they export yearly more than a thousand 
boatloads, of sixty tons each, of a certain sand which has a great sale 
throughout all India.* 

It is well kown how great a value the Mogul, the kings of Pegu, 
Siam, and other Indian kings, attach to the elephants of Ceylon. 

The Pepper grown there is also sold at a higher price than that 
produced elsewhere. 

There ^je so many different sorts of wood, and of each sort such 
large quantities, that one hardly knows which to prefer. Nor is coin 
wanting, or iron mines ; and the drugs are innumerable. But we 
•hall recur to all these points in the course of our history. 



Additidfi hy the French Translatbr. 

One of the chief sources of wealth in the island of Ceylon is its 
salfe of Cinnamon ; this spice is produced in several countries ; it is 
found in China, Cochin-Cbina, the islands of Timor and Mindanao 
and in Malabar ; and a few years ago the Portuguese transplanted 
some trees to Brazil where it grows wonderfully well, but no where 
is it equal to that of Ceylon. The Portuguese call the Ceylon Cin- 
namon Canela brava, and only acknowledge that of this island to be 
of good quality. It is not produced at all places throughout the 
island ; it is only found between Coederemalee'l' and Tenevary ; and 
even within that division of country it is not in all places equally 
good ; the best is that which is collected between Sittawacca and 
Colombo, and to be of the finest quality it should be peeled from 
trees neither too old or too young, and only the second bark should 

be taken. 

- ■ * ■ ■ - ■ - - 

* I cannot discoyer what this saod b — no article of export of the kind is foQod 
now L« 

^HippouroM of Pliny, cotresponding with the Tattiul (2),wM^^<hoiM"tnd 

' ^^ "taih" L. 
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. I'he Persians and Arabs, who use CihhaTnohtnuch more generally 
than we do, distinguish the different qualities by two names ; they 
call that of Malabar and of all countries exclusive of Ceylon Kerfah^ 
and that of Ceylon they name Dar Chini Seylan which signifies Chi" 
hese mood from Ceylon; because the Chinese were the principal dealers 
in the spice, and carried it to Ormus ; from Ormus it was dis- 
tributed into all parts of our continent, still under the name of Chi^ 
nese wood» It, is even said that, its Latin appellation Cinnamomum is 
derived from the Chinese words Sin and Hammama, which mean 
aove*sfqot or pigeon* s foot. Although the bush grows, very quickly^ 
it is only peeled once every three years, and in the first year of its 
being peeled it appear s.dead^ The branch is split lengthways ; the 
bark which at first is white becomes brown on exposure to the airi 
and curls in the manner in which we receive it. The only process 
used in the cultivation is to cut down the older bushes to give freet 
circulation of air among the younger ones ; these old bushes when 
dry give the most agreeable flame possible. 

Although the Areca grows in many other places; such great quan- 
tities of this nut are exported from Ceylon, and the trade in it is so 
considerable, that I cannot avoid saying something about it. The tree 
grows very high, its branches hang down and form tufb of green 
plumage ; the fruit is a little bitter and very agreeable to the taste ; 
it is only eaten mixed with lime and wrapped in a betel leaf, and the 
•onsumption of it in this form is so great that there is hardly a man 
or woman, Native, Portuguese, or Dutch, who has not his mouth full 
of it at roost times. It is said that it purifies the breath, strengthens 
the gums and cleanses the bowels, therefore at every visit, and at 
every feast, the betel -leaf thus prepared is handed about. The Sin* 
ghalese attribute their long apd healthy lives to the use of this nut. 
Men and women are seen in Ceylonof theagesof 80 or 90 who have 
not lost a single tooths But it appears that betel is not good for bi- 
lious persons. . 

I do not think that white Sandal wood is so common in Ceylon as 
Ribeyro says ; at all events there is no great trade in it — die best . 
comes from the island of Timor. 

Texeira says that there grows In Ceylon a herb which bears an ear 
similar to the ear of barley, i)ut blacker and more bearded, which 
being applied to the stomach of a pregnant woman causes her instant 
delivery ; and he adds that, if lefb on too long, the child would drop 
from its mother by piecemeals, and tliat the woman would have a 
flooding which nothing could staunch. The late Dr. Hermans, who 
on his return from Ceylon, published an exact account of the plants^ 
herbs, and flowers which are cultivated or attempted to be reared in 
the Hortus Medicus at Xieyden, gives the engraving of a plant which 

B 
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the Sii^iakae call ildfailoffe^ and wUch be taken for die JSirio&m 
ef the Ureeks ; that plant is said to hare the same properties as ihB 
one mentioned without a name by Texeira. 

It is also affirmed that the juice of the Talipot tree, or Tftlegaha, 
after exposure to the sun, and being thereby hardened, produces die 
same elfect. As that tree is a very singular one and is coiIy met with 
in Malabar and in some parts of Ceylon, I think I shall not err in 
gfvfaig a concise description of itf The Talipot grows to the height 
of 60 or 70 feet ; and for thirty years yields neither fruit or flower ; 
at the end of that time, a fresh branch sprouts from its head, iiHiidi 
in less than four mondis elevates itself nearly SO feet, and dien all the 
leaves of the tree fall off. The new branch and the tree itself then 
appear for some time like the mast of a ship, and about three months 
afterwards the branch puts forth several boughs which flower for 
three or four weeks; those flowers change into fruit which only ri- 
pen at the end of six months, when the branch withers and the treie 
dies. The leaves of this tree are in universal use in Ceylon ; they 
are employed instead of umbrellas ; houses are covered with them; 
they are written on with an ircm style, as the Singhalese are not as 
yet acquainted with paper. These leaves are very much indented 
and almost i^lit, so that they require to be sewed together at the 
ends before they can be used. Girls gather the fruit of the talipot, 
and aiWr having dyed them with some colour, make bracelets and 
necklaces of £em. I intended to add here a slight account of the* 
flowers, plants, and trees peculiar to Ceylon, but as the greater part 
of them are engraved in the Hortus MalabaricuSf and in the Hortu9 
LugdunO'BatavuSi I refer the reader to diose works. 



CHAPTER IF. 



Of the Portuguese Fortresses on Ceylon, 

Wti begin with' the town of Colombo, which was our principal 
h6m6sl6&d on Ceylon. It is situated on die coast which stretches 
down from CapeComorin, from north to south, in a bay where gene- 
rally many small vessels lie at anchor. Seven leagaesf south of Co- 
lombo is the fort of Caltura, on a height, and n^ the mouth of a 

Cf>S)9^^<S)^S), SingkaUte, is used in several medicinsl cases, althoug-h, at 

may be well imagined, its properties are eiaggarated in the above dei* 

cription. L. 
fThis account is rather applicable to the Palmyra tree (Tal^aha, Sin^haleBe) 

than to the Talipot tree (Talegaha Sipffhalete.) The latter bears no fruit. 

1 rather think that this description iocludet properties common to botB 

the trees. L. 
X 26 miles b/ land. L. 
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I'lver of die same name. ThirteeR les^ues^- further soutb is Galle, si« 
tuated on a point whence the coast begins to trend, and from that 
Ipoint it stretches 46 leagues from south-east to north-easu. Trinco* 
malee is on an elevation near the bay dos Arcos, and thence the coast 
extends further northward 36 leagues till we arrive at Point Pedro : 
a little further onward it turns from east to west 24 leagues, which 
brings us to Manaar, and in this intermediate space lies £e kingdom^ 
of Jaffnapatam with all its forts. From Manaar the coast stretches' 
from nordi to south, and we reckon 10 leagues to the mountain oj( 
Grudwmale\y 14 from Grutkunale to Chilaw, 10 firom Chilaw to Ne* 
gombp, where the Portuguese had a fort, and 6 firom N^ombo to 
Colombo. These are all the forts which the Portuguese had on the 
ijjand; but before we speak of each separately and describe the gar« 
risons and the manners of the natives, we think it necessary to ac* 
quaint our readers with the claims of the kii^ of Portugal to the 
possession of Ce^ylon^ and we shall proceed to do so in the followixig 
chapter. 



Addition by the French Editor* 

TfiERE is as yet no general standard of measurement; the leagues 
of some nations are double and sometimes treble those of others*. 
We must therefore not be astonished that writers on Ceylon differ 
so materially amor^ themselves with respect to its extent; but it 
certainly is strange that an author should not agree with himself on 
tjiis subject in every part of his work. 

Ribeyre says in his first chapter that Ceylon has 190 leagues in dr* 
cnmference^ and by his reckoning above we only make out 166. The 
Dutch account is 200 leagues ; they calculate the breadth of the 
island at 56^ leagues and the distance from Qalle to Trincomalee 
also 56| leagues. On the other hand, Ribeyro computes its greatest 
breadth to be 47 leagues and oidy gives 46 leagues for the distance 
between the above two places. This shews that there is a difietence 
of one-fifth between our Author's account snd that of the Dutch 
Writers, and it then becomes easy to reconcile their statements with 
each other. Thua i66 Portuguese leagues are made equal to 
200 Dutch. 



iw*«««w>««V 



*46 miles L. 

t.2Vb##— B^ thea^'i lTrfnii ces we ascertain that the Author means Coe^kTesaitl«# 
the Hipptfttfoto of the ancients. L. 
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CHAPTER f. 



Him the Portuguese landed an the Island of Ceylon and Indlt the 
Fort of Colombo. 

TfiE Portuguese had already for some years discovered ladiat and 
formed establishments there, before thej became acqdainted with 
Ceylon. As thev were then efnbarrassed whh many ^rplexides, they 
could not at firit thihk of a settlement there ; but at last, in the year 
1517, Loupo-Soarez de Albergaria, seeing that the affairs of his 
6ount)fymen virere everywhere prosperous, and hearing much talk of 
the riches of Ceylon, equipped a flotilla and sailed direct for Colombo' 
which was the best roadstead of the island. He found there ma- 
ny vessels from Bengal, Persia, the Red Sea, and other places, which 
had come in search of cinnamon and elephants. He was well re* 
ceived by the EmperoriK)f whom he immediately requested a spot 
of ground to set up a factory, in pursuance of the promise which that 
prince had previously made to Don Lorenzo d' Almeida, when he 
had visited him in 1505. He requested also permission to fortify the 
factory to guard the Portuguese from the insults of the various na-^ 
tions who traded to Colombo. He made the Emperor comprehend 
that it was fot' his own interest that the Portuguese should be firmly 
established on the island, as their commerce with it would be exten- 
sive and the prince and all his subjects would derive considerable 
profits from it. The Portuouese had acquired so great a reputation 
throughout India, that it was considered hopeless to resist theitt» 
Aboe-Negabo Pandar*, the emperor, waa a good prince,' and couki 
not make up his mind to refuse the Portuguese anything ; he granted 
all they asked, to the great dissatisfaction of the other nations who 
traded to Ceylon^ and who were not mistake^ il^ ihin&iifig that the 
new-comers would take all the commerce to themselves^' The foreign 
xnerchants saw then, with great annoyance, a fectory established 
which was soon changed into a fortress, which commafided the en- 
6*ance to Colombo and from which it woutd not be easy to expel the 
t^ortuguese. Loupo-Soarez de Albergaria placisd in it a garrison oi 
200 men under the command of Juan, de Sylva, with a Factor, a Se-^ 
cretary and a Chaplain ; he provided the new fortress with every- 
thing requisite for its defence, lefE behmd him four gun-boats to aid- 
the garrison in case of need, and then set sail. 

In 1520 fresh reinforcements arrived with materials fot construct- 
ing a fort of stone. The building of this new fort displeased the em- 
peror and he resolved to expel the Portuguese from it. He besieged 

^Noie — ^The native name of this sovereign was Dharma Prakramabahoo IX; he 
reigned from A. D. 1505 to 1 527. L. 
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fkem and lost a great number of his men, and was then forced t6 
withdraw and to be reconciled. The Portuguese however did not 
long enjoy peace; they were obliged to defend the prince himself with, 
the weapons which they had at first employed against him. Madune,^ 
the king of Sittawacca, and brother of the emperor of Cotta, indig-* 
nant at his brother's allowing the Portuguese to erect for themselves 
a fortification on the island, proclaimed war against him ; the victory 
was sometimes on the one side, sometimes on the other, and the em- 
peror could with difficulty keep his ground, in spite of the a^i^cance 
afforded him by his European allies. 

Aboe-N^abo Pandarf had an only daughter, whom he married 
to his relative Tribula Pandar, and rerea PandarJ who was born 
of that marriage was destined to be his grandfather's successor. In 
order to secure his dominions to him, the emperor placed him under 
the protection of John III, king of Portugal, to whom he sent twoamr 
hassadors with an effigy of the young prince and a crown of gold, 
and he requested that monarch himself to^ place the crown on the 
bead of the image. The ceremony took place with great pomp an(l 
display, in the hall of the palace of Lisbon, in 1541. 

Aboe-Negabo Pandar being dead, his youthful heir ^k posses* 
sion of his dominions ; but Raju,§ the soa pf Madune, who had 
learned the profession of war under his father, resolved to depose 
him, and pursued his object so perseveringly that he obliged the mo- 
narch to vyithdraw to Colombo and to implore the assistance of thq 
Fortuguese. Never was success equal to that of Raju in the com« 
mencement; he was speedily n^aster of all the provinces of the king- 
dom of Cotta, and then he turned his arms against the kingdom of 
Kandy and possessed himself of it. The king was forced to flee, with 
his wife and* his only daughter, to Manaar, where they were received 
by the Portuguese with all possible marks of distinction and honor ; 
his distress appeared to increase their aiiection for him, 

Raju disarmed all the inhabitants of the kingdoni of Kandy, and 
punished with death those whq retained any weapons in their posr 
session ; at the same time he continued with success his war against 
the emperor of Cotta. The Portuguese were great sufferers from 
those hostilities, as Raju frequently sat down before the fortress of 
Colombo^ but he was always repulsed with losi^. 

* Note — Hia native name, ts Maaycuiunnai ; he was the emperor's nepheif* 

anil father uf the celebrAted Raaja Singba. L. 
f This emperor died in 1527. The present emperor's name was Bbawaneka Ba« 

boo Vli ; otherwise this account is corr<rct. L. 
} This prince's name was Oharmapaala; b^ reigned at Cotta from 1542 0> 

1581. L. 
( TiM! celebrated Raaja Siogba. JU 
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Goo, whose ways are always just, wonderftil, and Imp^iietrab]^, 
made use of the distress to which the lame of Kandy was reduced 
lor his conversion. That prince and his wife and daughter were hap-* 
tized at Manaar ; he took the name of Don Philip, and his child 
that of Catherine* Shortly aflerwards he lost his wife and did not 
long survive her. Before his death he declared by his will his daugh- 
ter Catherine his only heir, and he placed her and his kingdoms of 
JKandy and Uwa under die protection of the Portuguese lung. He 
further directed that she should not marry without the consent ofber 
royal guardian or of his Vice-roy in India. He declared diat he saw 
no other way to deliver hispeople from the tyranny which oppressed 
them, and that he could ofSer no other compensation for the services 
which had been rendered him by the crown of Portugal. 

' When the emperor of Cotta and the commandant of Colombo 
heard of the death of the king of Kandy, they deliberated on the mea- 
sures expedient to be adopted to stop the progress of Raju and 
to expel him from the kingdoms of which he had usurped the sove- 
reignty. They knew that though he had gained battles and conquered 
kingdoms, he had lost a considerable number of men ; that he was 
by no means loved, and that his affairs were not so flourishing as men 
generally believed. The emperor undertook to gain over the native 
chiefs, who were tired of Raju's tyranny and sought to be delivered 
from it. They listened eagerly to the proposals of the ennperor ; their 
greatest difficulty was to find weapons and to collect a suiBcient quan- 
tity without being discovered. At last they determined to send into 
the forests, and to prepare bows and arrows of wood hardened by 
fire ; this they performed so successfully, that they filled their holises 
and the jungle with their newly made arms without the matter com- 
ing to Raju's knowledge. They immediately let the emperor know 
whiat they had done, and that prince, aware of their being well disposed 
to him, represented to the commandant of Colombo that now every 
thing was ready and that the execution of their plans could not be 
deferred without danger ; that a chief should be given to the Singha- 
lese of sufficient ability to lead them on, and sufficiently noble to be 
respected by them. They did not hesitate on whom their choice 
should fall, but selected an Appoohamy (nobleman) of the emperor's 
court, a man long known for his ability and for his attachment to the' 
Portuguese, and who had been baptized by the name of Dbn Juan. 
Two hundred Portuguese soldiers accompanied him and he received 
the title of Modli^r, or Field-Marshal. They kept back the young 
queen Catherine, not being willing to send her to take possession ^ 
her estates until they were persuaded that they were fully in her pow- 
et, Don Juaik i^eacHed Kandy, where he was received with the gteii- 
est joy by the people and the chiefs. All ran to arms and, encouraj^ 
by the presence of the Portuguese, they did not remain satisfied with 
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lecoverii^ ^eir liberties, but entered on the possessions of Raja and 
sacked all the places through which they passed, whilst on its side 
the garrison of Colombo also carried on a fierce war against the Usur- 
per, so that they penetrated to Sittawacca where he had fixed his 
residence. There diey gave him battle, and overcame him ; an iron 
stake chanced to pierce his foot, and he died soon after of that wound.. 

The emperor, being delivered from his powerful enemies, saw him- 
self again possessed of the Seven Corles, Dinavacca, Chilaw, Kandy 
and Uwa, all which places acknowledged his sovereignty. But be- 
ing advanced in years, and having, during his residence among the 
Portuguese, gained instruction in the Christian religion, he resolved 
on being baptized. The ceremony took place with magnificence com- 
mensurate with the holy act, and worthy of the prince who was con- 
verted. The grandees of his court followed his example, and thUs 
that which numerous armies might not have effected in many years, 
was accomplished by the emperor*s single deed in a moment of time. 
The prince took the name of Juan Perera Pandar, and lived the re- 
mainder of his life as a good Christian, being mild, pious ^d affable, 
and above all very charitable. 



Additions by the French Editor. 



Almost all the discoveries of countries previously unknown to us 
have been the effects of chance. Pedro Alvares Cabral only fell in 
with Brazil in 1500 from a desire to avoid St. Anne's Bay on the 
coast of Guinea. His reckoning was incorrect and he feU in with 
Brazil without seeking for it. 

In the same manner Lorenzo d' Almeida wishing to go to the Mal- 
dives whither his father had sent him, and not knowing the right 
course for those islands, fell in with Point de Galle,. in 1505* He 
was made to believe that the king of Ceylon was then there, that he 
had heard much of the power of thePortuguese, and that fiKHn the fame 
6f their valour and riches, he was ardendy desirous, to know them 
and to form a strict alliance with them. This assertion was too flat-^ 
tering not to take in Lorenzo d' Almeida; he selected Payo de Souza 
to compliment the king in his name, to offer him thefiriendshipof the 
Portuguese nation^ and if possible to form an advantageous treaty 
with him. 

Payo de Sousa landed, and was informed ^at Qie king was then 
at one of his country-seats rather &r inland ; he was conducted thi* 
ther through many byways, was detained a long time before he re* 
oeived an audience^ «id had the mortification to be obliged to go 
through aU. the weariness of oartental ceremonies, ipid was afiei all 
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deluded by an officer in some authority at Point de Galle who comhr 

ierfeited ihe kiiig of Ceylon. 

Payo only discovered on his return to the ship, after his patience 
had been long tried, that lie had been deceived by the natives. 

The Portuguese did not return to Ceylon for twelve years, nor form 
any settlement there. Their authors however pretend that on its first 
discovery the king of Ceylon made himself tributary to the Portu-. 
guese crown, that he engaged himself to pay yearly six elephants and 
1.200 cwt, of ciiinaipon; that in 1517 another treaty was made» 
when the quantity of cinnamon lyas reduced tp 900 cwt,, and the 
king of Cotta promised six elephants with Siprae sapphires and topazes. 
I do not think the Portuguese would find it easy to produce the ori- 
ginal treaty, since eyen in 1517 they had great difSctdty in obtain- 
ing leave to establish a factory at Colombo, and it wa^ qnly by a spe- 
cial order of king Don Emmanuel that, in 1520, Loupqde Britto, the 
successor of Juan de Sylveira, laid the foundations pf the fort of Co- 
lombo. This was the origin of long and disastrous wars^ for the 
Portuguese imagined that their position in Ceylon ^as so well se- 
cured by that fortress that they could not be driven away ; they there- 
fore began to annoy the nalpres, to impede their intercourse with the 
Moorish nations, and to treat them as slaves. On the other hand, 
the Singhalese discontinued bringing provisions to Colombo, and car- 
ried on an underhand war against die Portuguese, killing all ^gae 
belonging to the garrison who fell into their hands. 



It is a common opinion among eastern nations that a son of the 
sun gathered together the inhabitants of Bengala, gave them laws, 
and formed of them one of the largest states ever known in Asia« 
The kings of Ceylon derive their descent from that son of the sun, 
who was the head of- the royal lamily of the Survajas*, It is stated 
that that family reigned 2000 years ittCeylon without any interruption, 
and that the Chinese*}', having then treacherously carried off the king, 
placed the tyrant Alagexi^resJ in his room ; biit afler the death of 
that usurper, the people offered the crown to a certain priest who 
refused it, and caused it to be conferred again on the family to 
whom it rightfully belonged ; that the eldest son of Ambadeno Pan- 
dar was recognized as lung of Cotta and married the daughter of 
the king of Kandy. 

• ... 4 . < r > • « 
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* Suriyewans^ (from tt^ca sun and ©o(?ko^ lineage.) L. 
f Malays. L. 

} Alek6sware, who is said to have built the temple at Bentotte and the citj «| 
Jayawardhanapooia^ the preseat miasioil statitoD at Cotta> anno 1371. 44( 
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- Portuguese historians have preserved a list of the kings who af- 
ferwards reigned in Ceylon, with the history of the troubles of 
their reigns. 

Boe Negabo* Pandar married his elder brother's widow, put to 
death his nephews who were the lawful heirs to the throne and filled 
the house of his family with crime and confusion'; but the children 
of- his other brothers saved themselves from his fury ; they placed, 
themselves under the protection of the king of Kandy, and soon af-» 
tarwards declared war against their uncle whom they defeated and 
killed. The eldest of the brothers who was also called Boe Negabo,"!* 
succeeded to the kingdom of Cotta, the second commanded the Ray«' 
gam Corle, and Madune,| the third, was king of Sittawacca. • After 
the death of the king of the Raygam Corle, Madune seized his do- 
minions, and became by this usurpation more powerful than his elder 
blather, the king of Cotta : he attempted to expel him from his so- 
vereignty, and conceived the design of also dethroning the king of 
Kandy and rendering himself master of the whole island. It was by 
means of these dissensions that the Portuguese firmly established 
themselves in the island of Ceylon, where before they had only pos- 
sessed a factory • Madune courted the alliance of die Samorin and 
the Malabars ; the emperor of Cotta sought the assistance of the Por- 
tuguese, and having no male heir, married his daughter to Tribuly or 
Travia Pandar§, qne of his Mlations who l^y concealed in tha Four 
Corles ; die issue of this unipn was Perea Pandar, |j who withdrew 
to Colombo, was baptized by the n^me of Pon Juan, and died there, 
leaving the Portuguese his heirs. It is on the will of this prince that 
the Portuguese found their claim to the island of Ceylon. 

Madune, the king of Sittawacca, had several legitiniate childreq, 
but not one of them succeeded him. All were inhumanly murdered 
by their bastard brother Raju, who is even accused of having com- 
menced thi^ bloody tragedy by assassinating his father; he followed 
up these enormities by destroying his own elder brother, the son of 
Tribuli Pandar, and the famous modliar Biera Masiga, whid had 
been his master in the science of war. 

' He banished Neochora-hamy, the widpw of Madune, amidst fright- 
ful deserts, having first stripped her of all she possessed. One son 
only of Madune escaped the cruelty of Raju, who, not considering 
himself safe whilst the fugitive remained alive, made search for'hini 
Everywhere. He was discovered among the mountains, concealed 

* Bbuwaneka Baboo. L. ' av 

}■ Bbowaneka Bahoo. L. m' 

Maaya Dunnai. L. . . < 

A The Singhalese name of this prince is Weedjey Raja Lt 
Don Juan Dharifiapaala. I^ ' 
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with bis wife and children ; seeing himself discovered he caBed 
getber all his family, and exhorting them to follow his example, he 
swallowed a poison so subtle as instantly to deprive him of life; his 
wife and children did the same. At this si^t the Modliars tore their 
hair, and shewed by their lamentations how much they abhorred the. 
inhumanity of Raju» 

The Portuguese, believing that the crimes of Raju would indooe 
his subjects to join them, declared war asainst him and gained scxne 
advantage at first. But Raju, collecting all his resources, drove diera 
back, and besieged Colombo, the asylum of all the malcontents 
among his subjects, with 15,000 men. The siq^e lasted nearly nine 
months and was one of the most annoying that the Portuguese were 
subjected to in Tndia. Juan Correa de Britto, who ccnnmanded the 
Fort, defended it with so much judgment and valour, and was so 
well supported, that he broke up Raj[u*s army and forced him tik 
raise the siege. 



CHAPTER ri. 



Revolt of the Appoohamy Don Juan* 



The Appoohamy Don Juan, who had been sent to Kandy, seeing; 
sdl the forces of the kingdom in his own hands, conceived a plan to 
render himself master of it. In the first place he thought it expedi* 
e'nt to put to death the Portuguese who had accompanied him. He- 
did not propose to massacre them alltogether, lest despair might in- 
spire th^m with strength fatal to himself: but, under various ^* 
tences, he sent them to different parts of the island,, and took good 
care to prevent their having any communication wi^ each other. He 
s^rwards began to treat them with the greatest barbarity ;; cutting 
off the ears and noses of some, putting out the eyes ^ others> and, in 
short, reducing them to such a condition that they wished for death 
as a relief to dieir sufferings. Then the rebel, to ingratiate himself 
with his brother-idolators, openly renounced Christianity, offered up 
sacrifices with them, and as he dared not take the name of king, not 
being of the royal family, he assumed that of Protector of the king- 
dom. At last he so well succeeded in gaining the affection of the 
people, that they were entirely at his command, and he had greater 
authority ai!)d power than any of the kings who preceded him. 

As soon as he saw himself thus firmly establi^ed, he deeiai^ 
war against the Portuguese, and did them seriotts injury, withotlt ita 
being in their pow^ to revenge themselves. About that time Pedro 
Lopez de Souza, returning from Malacca^ w^ obliged to tofidittt 
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Colombo to take in water and other refreshments. He was well re* 
ceived by the Governor Francisco de Sylva, who paid bkn all the 
bonors due to a person of his birth and reputation ; for Pedro ho* 
pez de Souza was then considered one of the most eminent of his 
nation in India, The Governor informed him of the position in which 
he stood ; he related to him all that had been done by Don Juan 
since his revolt, how he had abandoned the Christian faitfi, with what 
cruelty he had behaved to the Portuguese, and he represented the 
difficulty of resisting the rebel without quick and powerful aid. He 
^ggfid Don Pedro to lay all these matters before the Council as soon 
as he arrived at Goa, and at the same time to submit to them that 
they could not, without injustice, refuse him the chief command of 
all their armies on Ceylon, as there was no person who imderstood 
the affairs of the island so well as himself, or who had equal 
experience. 

Pedro Lopez de Souza promised all that he asked, and indeec^ 
immediately afler his arrival at Goa, he saw each councillor of state 
and every minister separately, and made them acquainted with the 
state in which the affairs of the Portuguese stood in Ceylon, and 
shewed them how necessary it was that speedy succour should be sent 
there, if they cared for the Portuguese maintaining their ground against 
Don Juan.- He also explained to them how desirable it was for the 
Portuguese to keep their fisoting on the island, and gave strong rea- 
sons to convince them that, if even they allowed themselves to be ex- 
pelled, they would have to regain their position, which would then 
not be very easy. He spoke also very forcibly in favor of the com- 
mandant of Colombo ; he told them that they could not send an- 
other commandant there, without doing him great injustice ; that 
the actual Governor was a nobleman acquainted \i^th the science of 
war, having a knowledge of the country ; that any other person who 
might be sent would be far less eligible, and quarrels might perhaps 
ensue which would be detrimental to the king's service. 

The councillors and ministers of state approved his arguments 
and promised to support them in council ; but when matters came 
before them for deliberation, though they had no hesitation in agree- 
ing as to the necessity of sendii^ troops to Ceylon, they were not so 
unanimous as to the choice of a commander ; and after contesting 
this point for some time, they atlast determined to appoint PedroLopez 
de Souza himself. This resolution did not please Don Pedro by any 
means ; he diid his best to refuse the command, but his opposition 
oidy made the council more urgent ; so that, seeing he could notes- 
cape being sent, he resolved on exacting such extraordinary condi- 
tkms that it appeared to him they would never be granted and that 
he should tiiuagain the exemption which he desired. He first asked 
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ii^em tl appoint one of his nephews as his lieutenant; secondly that 
they sholiid promise queen Catherine in marriage to another of his 
nephews, as^e could not marry without the consent of the king of 
Portugal, or of his viceroy in India. 

The council was astonished at these demands, yet they assembled 
to deliberate respecting them. Those members who were of opinion 
that Don Pedro should be appointed at any price, represented that 
the queen Catherine must marry somebody ; tliat die king ought to 
unite her to a Christian ; that on Ceylon there was no person of that 
faith suitable as a husband for her { that it would be dangerous for 
^er to marry a foreigner or any one but a Portuguese ; that the ne- 
phews of Don pedro were men of high birth, of whose fidelity there 
could be no doubt, and who had already rendered eminent services \ 
jand that this marriage would draw all the inhabitants of Ceylon to 
the true religion, which was a matter which the king of Portugal and 
nis council had much at h-art. They therefore came to a decision 
that it was advisable to grant Don Pedro what he desired, and they 
iidded but one condition, namely, that the marriage should not take 
place until the queen was in possession of her dominions, when she 
and her husband sliould solemnly swear, and do homage to the 
lung and crown of Portugal, promising allegiance as good and fiutki 
fU vassals ; and that in other respects the queen and her consort 
should be absolute masters of the Island. 



Addition by the French Editor, 



I have endeavoured, but in vain, to get possession of die eleventh 
decade of Di^o de Couto, who must have been more explicit on the 
subject of Don Juan's revolt. 

Nodiing certain is known of the birth of that usurper. Some say 
}ie was a scion of the royal family ; others asse|t that he was the 
fon of the modliar Wimala Mantia, who under the pretext of re-i 
venging his ancient masters, had carried on war against Raju with al- 
ternate success ; the weaker party being that of Wimala Mantia, 
which however was never subdued by Raju. That prince being at 
last weary of the long protracted contest, offered Wimala all the 
wealth of the emperor of Cotta, if he would acknowledge his sove- 
reignty, as all the other Singhalese had done. Wimala allowed him^v 
self to be deluded by these promises, and went to Raju*s palace ac- 
companied by a sufficient escort; but having entered, he found him- 
self ipf a sudden surrounded by enemies and separated from all those 
who had come with him. He was arrested^ and his trial was the af«« 



fkir of a inoBient; he was buried* alive up to the neek, his head only 
remained above ground and was made a target for his adversaries to 
throw balls at. His son had barely time to escape to Colombo, from 
whence he was sent to Goa, where seeing no prospect of advancement 
as long as he remained unconverted, he siibmitted to instruction and 
to baptism, and received the name of Don Juan after Don Juan of 
Austria, the brother of Philip II, king of Castille and Portugal. 

# 

On returning to. Ceylon, he shut himself iip with the garrison of 
Colombo, and distinguished himself so much during the siege of that 
place by Raju, that it was thotight that the command of the army 
afterwards sent against that prince could hot be efatrusted to bet- 
ter hands. 

Juan Ribeyro relates Very clearly all that passed, but the Dutch 
authors, who visited Ceylon very shortly aft^f* he left it, give another 
version of the history. They say that the Appoohamy Don Juan tooM 
With him Don Philip, the son of the last king of Kandy \ that this prince^ 
after the defeat and death of Raju, was recognized asking of Kandy, 
and that Don Juan poisoned him. It is certain that the last king of 
Kandy, who was deflironed by Raju, had a son as well as a daugh- 
ter : but the Portuguese assert that the former entered a monastery. 

To return to Don Juan, as soon as he saw himself possessed of 
Kandy, he quitted his Christian name and adopted that of Darma 
Suria Ade,* and waged a more Wearisome and destructive war with 
the Portuguese than Raju had done, fie beat Don Pedro Lopez de 
Souza, "^ho lost his life in the battle, as will be seen in the following 
chapter; he overcame Don Hieronymo d' Azevedo, who was the 
second Portuguese general who comihanded the troops oh Ceylon ;' 
he made a treaty with the Dutch in 1 602, and allowed them to settle 
In the island ; and altholigh, in the following year, he caused Vice 
Admiral Siebald de Weert to be crtielly slain, he did not on that acy 
count abandon his intercourse with the Dutch ; he had them alwayi 
at his court, receivid their ministers and accepted their presents. 
This was continued by his successors and was IJie chief cause of the 
ruin of the Portuguese establishments. He died in 1 604, and left' 
only one son and a daughter ; the former was so badly brought up 
that he was not allowed the successioo. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



Defeat of Pedro Lopez de Sauza, who is laUed, together mtk aU tie 
Portugtiese, by Don Juan, 



The authorities at Goa did not tidce much time in equippia^; iht 
fleet, which consisted of oared gallies and some large vessels, on 
which were embarked 1,200 soldiers and all the necessary ammuni* 
fion. They set sail with a £ivoi^ble wind and reached Manaar in a 
very short time ; there they took queen Catherine on board and ar- 
rived safely at Negombo. As soon as the Governor of Colombo 
heard of the great escort with which Pedro Lopez de Souza was con-^ 
ducting the queen, he did not doubt of his having broken the promise 
which he had made him; there was every appearance of this bei^g 
the case, and nothing could conciliate the mind of the Governor to* 
wards the new General, by whom he believed his confidence to have 
been deceived and his secret betrayed. He therefore resolved to have 
his revenge by thwarting him in all his enterprises and by working 
his destruction and that of his troops. He withheld from him all 
assistance, and without any consideration for the service of the king 
his master, his only thought and study was revenge. 

Three days after the arrival at Negombo of Don Pedro, a Mod-^ 
liar of grear eminence among the Singhalese joined him with £0,000 
men. That modliar could not bear to witness Don Juan, who waa 
not of the blood royal, treating persons of the highest nobility as his 
subjects ; he congratulated Don Pedro on his prosperous voyage, 
promised to serve him with all his soldiery and to die in support of 
the claims of the king of Portugal. He then went and kissed die hand 
of Donna Catherine as his lawful queen, and offered to sacrifice io 
her behalf his property, his person, his life, and all that belonged to 
him. He was a well-made man, and his manners were so noble and 
captivating, that he gained the hearts of all who conversed with hinu 

Pedro Lopez de Souza was overjoyed at being joined by this no- 
bleman with so powerful a reinforcement ; he anticipated that others 
would follow his example, and with his mind's eye he aiieady saw 
his nephew king of Kandy. Don Juan, on the other hand, could not- 
conceal his uneasiness ; he feigned to despise all the forces of his 
enemy and spoke contemptuously of them; yet he assembled his own 
troops with all possible diligence^ and meditated on the means of ef** 
fecting the ruin of the modliar who had deserted from him, and oi 
preventing Don Pedro from obtaining from his reinforcement the as-* 
sistance which he expected. He quitted Kandy, weighing all these 
matters in his mind, and encamped at two leagues from Balany, by . 
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^Uch place alone the Portuguese troops coiild advance on him. When 
lie came there, he communicated his plan to no person, hut he wrote 
m letter to the modliar who was with Don Pedro, telling him that ho 
"was so far on his march, and that he now expected the proo& of that 
Udeiity which he had promised him ; that he douhted not of soon 
finishing the war, if he would kill the Portuguese general, as had been 
concerted between them. This letter he entrusted to a Kandyan, 
whose faithfulness he had frequently tried ; he said to him, " Yoa 
know I have reposed greater confidence in you than in any other 
person living, and that you have always found me true and sincere 
in rewarding you ; I therefore now rely on your trustworthiness in an 
affair, which, although not of much importance, requires secrecy and 
skilfulness in its performance. Do it well, and depend on my 
.gratitude. " 

The Kandyan acknowledged his master's kindness, and expressed 
Ills readiness to sacrifice a thousand lives in his service. *'Well then,'* 
Baid Don Juan^ *'you must go immediately to fialany, where the P-or« 
tuguese army is encamped ; when you approach their oul^uards and 
perceive that they have seen you, run from them and appear anxious 
to- escape; hide yourself, but in such a manner that you maybe 
ibund ; when they take you to their General, seem most desirous to 
conceal this letter which I give you : this is all I require, the rest 
will work oat itself. '' 

The Kandyan received the letter niith many protestations of fide^^ 
lity and set out instantly for Balany. He executed exactly the 
order he had received, and with greater dexterity than could have 
been hoped for : he was taken and led to the General : the letter was 
found on him and read, and the General was too much enraged at its 
tM>ntents to aUow himself time to reflect on the possibili^ of any 
deception. 

He sent for the modliar, placed the letter in his hands, and with-^ 
out giving him time to go through it and to offer an explanation^ fae- 
ihrust his dagger into his heart. Not only the 20,000 men whom the 
modliar had brought with him, but all the natives who had joined 
the Portuguese army, immediately deserted to the enemy, so that the 
inconsiderable number of Europeans found themselves on the mor* 
row in presence of a numerous army. Don Juan affected to be deeply 
hurt at the death of the modliar ; he vowed to revenge him and ul* 
tered many imprecations against the Portuguese. He had with him 
fi&fiW men, without reckoning those who had come over to himi 
amoimttng to an almost equal force ; he threw a part of this army 
into the woods, and set others to work cutting down trees to block 
up the roads and to prevent the Portuguese from escaping. At the 
wtne titae anewe anddartoiiverehttiledatiheP<MrtugiieseiE^MaeTeijr 
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iride i they cotild not see iiheir enemy end tfieir advan<fe eild refaiekt 
were both cut off. They wished to retrace their steps towards Ba- 
lany, but found the passage intercepted by barriers of wood wad filled^ 
with troops to prevent their proceeding. The General; his nephews, 
and all the PortuguSsse fell on this occasion. So miserably did the 
event answer to the commencement of the enterprise ! The enemy^ 
who had been looked upon as already in oiir powers remained master 
of our camp, our baggage j and, worst of all, of the person of the Queen« 



CHAPTER Fill. 



How Don Juan fnarried Queen Catherine, 



Don Juan, being in possession of the queen*s person, lay with her 
in presence of his whole army, thinking that his usurped crown could 
only be safe by marrying that princess, to which she would never 
have consented as long as tne choice of a husband was within her 
power. After the violence offered her, she had only the alternative 
of remaining his prisoner arid being treated with brutality, or of 
iharrying hira. DOn Jjian well knew the respect and attachment of 
tlie Kandyans towards their princes, and was persuaded that the se- 
curity of his kingdom depended on their union; he therefore married 
her, and of their marriage was bom a prince who was afterwards 
called "the prince of cocH.*'* 

As soon as they heard atOoa of the sad defeaf and death of Pedro . 
Lopez de Souza, they sent DonHieronymo de Azevedo to Ceylon with 
as large a force as they could spare. The beginnings of this new en- • 
t^rprise were fortunate ; Don Hieronymo gained an advantage over • 
Don Juan at first, and even after having sustained somelossj by fresh* 
exertions^ made his way to Kandy ; but his army Was too small^to 
keep possession of the place, and he^ thought himself lucky in .being) 
able to return to Colombo with 300 Portuguese and some soldiers of 
the emperor of Cotta. Don Juan did not long enjoy the fruits of his 
victories ; he died some years after this event, and his death was, 
as bis life had been, neither that of a Buddhist or of a Christian. 

The Singhalese^' fearing a continuance of the warfare which had been 
so fatal to them, obliged their queen, who was still young, to marry 
one of her relations, named Henar Pandar,-]- who was living in peni-' 

* A^o/e-~Ribeyro has **\p: prince d^s eocqs." I do not find this pripce mentioned 
by any other authorities. According to the Mahawanso Don Juan lef( 
two sons M'ijayapaala and Komarasingba^ who afterwards had Mafelle abd( / 
Uwa assigned to them. L. ^ 

f CidM'by Singhalese historiansSenaarateDa; he ascended the tbroaein ]6f7.L/ 
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Ienc8 on AdamVPeak. As he had entirely renounced the world, he 
had become a Sangbia or secular priest. In marrying the princess, 
be espoused all her quarrels, and saw himself constrained to keep up 
a long war with the Portuguese. Seeing no end of the contest, he 
resolved to make a perpetual peace witib them on any terms ; he 
consented to pay an annual tribute to the crown of Portugal of two' 
elephants with tusks of a certain length, and he paid that contribution 
faithfully as long as war was not waged with him. 

This prince loved the Portuguese and spoke highly of them* He 
commended their trustworthiness and fidelity, took delight in their 
conversation, and gave them his two sons to educate. They were 
taught reading, writing, music, latin, and horsemanship, and they^ 
both excelled in every useful attainment which they were made to 
sludy. £((ual attention was not paid to the education of the ''prince 
of cocks," who was the lawful heir to the crown ; it was feared that 
he would assert his right; he was therefore always kept at a distance 
from the court, and sent to Matelle, where his chief amusement waa 
cock-fighting. 



Addition by the French Editor. 



I do not know why Ribeyro says that Don Juan, otherwise Wimala 
Dharnia Suria Ade, did not long enjoy the fruits of his victories. He 
reigned thirteen years afler the defeat of Pedro Lopez with greater 
glory than any of his predecessors. He was a prince of great size and 
well made : his complexion was blacker than that of the Singhalese 
usually is : he was a skilful commander and a clever politician, feared 
and loved by all around him, liberal in recompensing and severe in 
punishing. His religious' principles were such as his interest or hia 
ambition prescribed, and he hated mortally all the Singhalese. 

Afler his death there were many competitors among the nobility 
fi)r the hand of the queen, and for the crown which wodid go with it; 
but the princess, young as she still was, had skill and courage enough 
to repress their insolence, and to chastise the mutinous. She took up- 
on herself tlie education of her son and the regency. The prince of 
Uwa, and the Sanghia Henar Pandar, whom the Dutch call Senuwie- 
raat, were not put down. They both had the same wish, namely, to 
marry the queen, and as they were well supported they were formi- 
dable enemies. At last it was thought prudent to offer them an am- 
nesty and to allow them lo come to court : they came well escorted, 
each with the intention to get rid of his. rival. The Sanghia was the 
l^ore fbrtUDate, or the more skfliuli a£ ibe two, and poignarded thi 



j^Rce. Thf qtieen was noucb meemed ftt the act, but was dbVged 
to pardon tht assassin, and afterwards to marry htm. 

On coming to the throne this prince took the name of Cam-Apati- 
J^aUad Ascip,* Lud though not so great a captain as his predeceasoTp 
he was as clever a politician. He hated equally the Portiigueae, and 
j^rmed a treaty with the Dutch, which had more decided results than 
&at which had been i^oncluded with George van Spilherghen ; so that 
I cannot comprehend why Ribeyro says that he loved the Portuguese 
and confided to them the education of his children. 

The Dutch^ having entered into a truce with Spain, sent a very 
considerable fleet to the East Indies, and ordered their admiral to 
make a treaty with the king of Ceylon and to secure a settlement on 
the island. The letters to Uiis efiect are dated September and Oc* 
tpber IGOD. 

Mareellus Boschouwer was chaiged with this ncf^otiatioo, andooD* 
(4uded a treaty in 1610. The king of Kandy took him into his own 
service, made him admiral of the seas belonging to Ceylon, prince of 
Mingont^, governor of Colona-Corla, and gave him the seccsid place 
in his council ; it being specified in the treaty that two Dutchmen 
should have seats in the council of war. 

As soon as the Portuguese heard of the conclusion of this treaty 
Mfith the Dutch, they declared war against die kii^ of Kandy. Si- 
mon Correa with 1 ,000 Europeans and 3,000 Natives defeated the 
Dut^ a( Cottiar, but on his retreat, he was pursued by the mod- 
liar Marasingha, who killed 600 of his men and made many 
prisoners. 

In 161£, the king of Kandy wishing to extend his power by sea and 
land, levied an army of 60,000 men, without reckoning the coolies;*}* 
he built several vessels and invited foreigners, more especiaUy those 
conversant with the art of navigation, to settle in his dominions. He 
defeated the rear-guard of the Portuguese in the neighbourhood of 
Jaffhapatam, but lost his principality ofMingon^, which the Por- 
tuguese laid waste with fire and sword. 

The princes or kings of Panouva and Cottiar were about this time 
accused of having too goad an understanding with the enemy ; they 
were summoned to appear at court in six days. The kii^ of Cottiar 
answered the summons and exculpated himself, but the king ok Pa« 
nouva did not appear. An army of ^0,000 men Altered hia proviooe; 
his terrified vassaJs submitted instantly; and the king not haying 
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been able to prove his innocence, was beheaded, and his imnisten anA 
Councillors were trodden under foot by elephants. 

At this time^ or somewhat earlier, the only son of Wimala Dhar- 
ma died, not without suspicion of being taken ofPby poison ; the queen 
was so persuaded of this that she cruelly reproached her husband 
with the crime, and her grief was so violent that it affected her health 
and she soon after died in childbed at the age of S5, in the month ot 
July 1613. 

The king who fondly loved her, was so deeply afflicted at her loss, 
that he feU dangerously ill, and believing his death to be at hand, he 
convened his council, that the princes, his sons, might be ackuowo 
ledged as his successors and lawful heirs, and that prc^r guardians 
and governors for them might be appointed* 

Yet the war against the Portuguese was carried on vigorously : 
six armed vessels were sent to cruize between Cape Comorin and 
Cey lon,and that flotilla aAt^r having been at sea for some time, came back 
laden with rich booty. On the other hand the Porti^ese continued 
their usual custom of exciting the governors and chief natives toin- 
surrecdoo against their king. They seduced from his allegiance the 
modliar Henerat, who commanded in Harispattoo, and made him 
promise to assassinate the princes of Mingone and Uwa, and, as some 
say, the king's children also. The treachery of Henerat was dis- 
covered by a Brahmin : and the prince of Mingone having come up 
with the modliar between Ode and Jatteno,* and not receiving a sa« 
tis&etory reply to the enquiry "whither he was bound with such a 
force,'* he killed him, and cut his troops to pieces. 

But as this defeat did not subdue the revolt, the king himself took 
the field and was fortunate in routing the insurgents. He killed 4,000 
men, but as the rebels were supported by the Portuguese, diey still 
managed for some time to keep their ground. A force, which the 
king had detached to occupy the passes, was destroyed by the Por* 
tuguese, and the princes of Mingone and Uwa were wounded. 

The aflairs of Ceylon were in this condition when Don Nuno Al- 
varez Pereira, second son of the Count da Feyra, arrived to take 
command of the Portuguese troops. At the conunencement he was 
not fortunate in his enterprises ; on the 6th of August he lost a battle 
near Balany, in which 2,000 men remained on the field. 

The insurgents who had contrived to keep up a constant intdligence 
with the Portuguese, fell out among themselves. The king of Batti- 
caloa, in violation <^the laws of nations, caused the ambessttdorB ^ 
the kkig of Palogam to be assassinated ; and the latter having ob* 

* tMwiawera and Yattinuwera. L.- 
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tained the assistance of the prince of Uwa defeated the kii^ of Batti'* 
caloa and killed him with^his own hand. I'he Portuguese thus weak- 
ened by the dissensions and defection of thtir allies, and by the less 
of a battle, found it no easy matter to defend themselves. The king 
lofKandy took from them all the coast ofNuweracalawa, and de- 
manded the cession of Trincomalee, Batticaloa, Panouvaand Balany. 
Don Nuno Alvarez Pereira, not receiving any reinforcements frona 
Goa, and seeing the necessity of peace, made several proposab which 
were always rejected. 

At last a treaty was entered into. The Portuguese promised to 
build no more forts on the territory of the kings of Kandy, and the 
Fatter promised a tribute of two elephants yearly to the king of Por- 
tugal ; but as Nuno Alvarez Pereira had no authority to conclude 
treaties, the Portuguese assert that the present one wanted the con- 
firmation of the viceroy of the Indies, or even of the king of Portu- 
gal, to render it valid. On the other hand the king of Kandy was sa- 
tisfied ; being master of all the eastern and north-eastern coast of the 
island, he could always obtain assistance from the Dutch, who had 
begun to acquire power and consideration in the Indies — so diat 
the treaty was hardly concluded when both parties were thinking 
of war again. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Death of the hlng of Ceylon and the king of Portugal declared hf 
his will his heir. 



The emperor Don Juan Perea Pandar* was so attached to the 
Portuguese, that he almost abandoned the care of his government 
tbat he might reside more continually among them. He usually dwelt 
in Colombo, and was exceedingly intimate with Don Hieronymod' 
Azevedo, the captain-gen* ral commanding the forces ; and when his 
ehd drew nigh, he wished to settle his affairs, and to reward those 
who had faithfully served him. He made his will, and as he had no 
children who could assert a right to the succession, he declared the 
kmg of Portugal his heir and universal legatee ; and it was in this 
manner that the Portuguese obtained an indisputable right to the 
whole island, excepting tiie kingdoms of Kandy and Uwa which be- 
loi^ed to the heirs of queen Catherine, and excepting also» Jaffna- 

« 

• The Singlialeae name is Bandar (an affix of nobility) but the Portuguese have 
always •ubstituted the P. tor the B. They emploved Tamil ibterpteteis 
Vitb wbom one letter ol the alphabet lepresente both floonds. L. 
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patani, which had its own peculiar sovereign. The etnperor requested ' 
m his will that the king of Portugal would send for his only nephew " 
to come to Lisbon, he being still young enough to be indifferent to 
matters of state ; and he recommended that he should not be allowed ^ 
to return to Jndia, but that he should be made a priest and receive * 
from the Court of Lisbon a pension suitable to his birth. The will * 
was carried out in every respect ; the emperor's nephew went to ' 
Portugal ; a house was assigned to him at Telheires, where he built 
a monastery for cordeliers, which is a very pretty building ; and as ^ 
be held his court at that place, he was generally known as the prince * 
of Telheires. I have seen the deeds drawn up on the foundation of > 
the monastery ; they are dated June 1639 ; and the prince's will is : 
dated March 1642. Although a priest, he had two daughters by Su- 
sanne d' Abreu,who botli became nuns of the order of the Cordeliers 
at yia Longa\ one of them was the Abbess, when 1 paid the convent 
a visit on the 1 9th January 1 693*. He directs by his will that his • 
cousin Don Philip, the Canon of Coimbra, should be buried on one ' 
side of the altar and himself on the other, and he appoints as his ex* ' 
ecutor one Don Jacobus of Ceylon, his relative. 

The emperor Don Juan Parea Pandar having disposed of all hit 
possessions in the above manner, died at Colombo on the 27th or^ . 
28th of May 1597, and was buried there with all the display and 
magnificence possil)le, in the monastery of the Cordeliers. His death ' 
was as much regretted by the Portuguese as by his own subjects." 

After the performance of the funeral solemnities, the captaii^-rgener 
ral assembled together the governor of Colombo and the priur 
cipal officers of the town and garrison to consult on the best manner ' 
of inducing the subjects of the late einperor to take the oath of alle- 
giance and submission to the crown of Portugal. Afler frequent de- 
liberations it was agreed that a proclamation should be published in 
each of the corles and provinces oi' Ceylon calling on the inhabitants 
to send, by a day which was fixed, two deputies to Colombo, with ' 
authority to take the oath in their names and to acknowledge the king ' 
of- Portugal for their rightful king and sovereign liege. This being 
accordingly done, it was found that not one province neglected to ^ 
send its deputies, ' 

On their being assembled, they were informed that they were all ' 
the subjects and vassals of the crown of Portugal, that diey should , 
therefore be governed by the same laws as those bom in Portugal ;, , 
and on their consenting to this, their nobihty should continue in tlie 
^oyment of the same rights, privileges and inmiunities of which 



* Tbeie mUBt be an error in this date, as this work is stated in the tit:e page to 
have been presented io the king of Portugal by Kibeyro ift i68d. JU 
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Aiey had idwayt been poMeMed. The Siiighaleie depottei answered, 
that an affair of so much importance demimded mature oonaidenitioa 
and reflection ; that they did not reject what was proposed to them, 
but they required time to deliberate and to reason on the subject ; 
and that they had always in their mind what was due to the senrice 
of their king and master. Two days were giren them to prepare their 
reply, and at the end of that time they gave in the folio wmg answer- 
That they were bom Singhalese, and educated in principles to which 
they were strongly attached ; that it would be difficult, and even 
dangerous, to force them to abandon those principles and to adopt 
others which were entirely unknown to them ; that such rapid and 
sudden changes were always the forerunners of rebellion ; that it 
would have to be feared that they would unlearn the old laws with* 
out becoming acquainted with the new ones, and that this would not 
be desirable for the interests of the king. That they had no objec- 
tion to acknowledge the king of Portugal for their lord and master, and 
provided he and his ministers would maintain the rights, usages, 
customs and privileges in which they had been educated, and would 
promise to make no alteration in die same, they would serve the 
king of Portugal with the same zeal and fideliqr which they bad 
evinced towards the kings and emperors bom in the country, and who 
had breathed the same air as themselves. That they were ready to 
take the oath of allegiance, if the ministers of the king of Portugal 
would take an oath at the same time to maintain the rights and usages 
which they desired to have continued to them. 

The Portuguese ministers, seeing that this was all they could pre- 
vail on the Singhalese to promise, had an act prepared in duplicate, 
by which, on the one hand, they solemnly promised, in the name of 
the king of Portugal, to maintain the rights, usages, customs and 
privileges, which the Singhalese had enjoyed under their own empe- 
rors, and not to suffer that any change should take place in the same; 
and on the other hand the Singhalese swore to serve well and faithfully 
the kings of Portugal, as they had served their own kings, and to be al- 
ways ready to expose their lives and property in defence of their in- 
terests. Another article was added on the subject of religion, namely, 
that the priests and monks should at all times be at liberty openly to 
preach the faith of Jesus Christ; that no person whatever should be 
hindered from professing that faith ; that fathers should not oppose 
the conversion of their children, nor children that of their fathers; that 
for fiiults committed afterwards on the subject of religion, the parties 
should be amenable to their lawful superiors ; that no violence should 
be committed in respectof religious belief, but that every body shoidd 
be free to embrace Christianity and to profess it openly, when itpleased 
Gob to epl^ten him to acknowledge the truth. 



This act was published in many copies, which were s^ed and 
attested by the captain-general and officers and commissaries of the 
king on the one part, and by the deputies from the several provinces 
on the other part. Each deputy took home with hira one copy to be 
read, published and kept in his province: and the original remained 
in possession of the captain-general who placed it among the public 
aroii ves of the emperor» where were kept all the acts, and contracts 
of sales, purchases and rents, not only of each province, but of each 
village and even every private house, with the specification of the 
payments and dues owing each year to the king. All these things 
were translated into Portuguese, and then the assembly was dissolved; 
the Singhalase being highly pleased to 6nd themselves under the pow- 
erful protection of the king of Portugal, and the Portuguese being 
overjoyed in becoming thus quietly masters of so powerful an island, 
the possession of which was a very desirable affair for them. 



CHAPTER X 



Of the Revenues (f the Emperors ef Ceylon. 



Wb hare mentioned that the country which the emperor of Ceylon 
bequeathed to the crown of Portugal was 52 miles in length, extend^ 
ing from Chilaw to the gravets, by the seaside, and towards the in«* 
terior of the island, from the seaside to the kingdoms of Kandy and 
Uwa. This tract contains 21,869 villages or hamlets, over all of > 
wi ich our governors-general had the same authority as was possessed 
by the late emperors. The king of Portugal, to please the Singha- . 
lese, gave to the governor-general the title of king of Malwana, and 
his jurisdiction extended as far as Bengale, his authority being that of 
a vice-roy. The natives of Ceylon, even including the king of Kandy, 
address him as "Fowr Highness;** but the Portuguese do not even 
stjle him " Your Lordship ;" as in India the bitter title is only 
given to persons who have been governors, and that of *^ Your 
Excellency** to vice-roys. 

Of all the revenues of Ceylon no money is brought into the trea-* 
sury of the king, although he is virtually master c^ everything. The 
lands are all portioned out among the officers and dignitaries of the 
state, and to classes of artisans and tradesmen. Every warrior has 
a portion of land assigned to hira, on condition of his serving the king 
at his own expense ; when he is called upon, he is obliged tO appear 
fullv armed, and provided with victuals for fifleen days ; and at the 
end of that time, he must serve fifteen days longer| wnich are catted 
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volontary days. In this manner 50,000 men may always be depended 
upon, who are obliged to march wherever they are ordered; and 
their number is never increased or diminished by one, as properly 
qpeakii^ it is not the man who serves, bat the lands which render 
service. No nobleman or officer in possession of a hamlet or village 
can be dispensed from furnishing the full number of men at which his 
land is taxed. They are bound to sow a certain portion of territory; 
to plant with trees and fruits of every kind another portion; and to have 
a garden near their house. Lands so appropriated are called Para^ 
fvema ; and all the natives, nobles or commoners, have each their 
profrssion and are held to perform services in the same, in proportion 
to the land which they are allowed to occupy, or according to the 
office or dignity to which the possession of that land is attached. 
Every man knows what can be required of him, and may employ 
bis vacant time in cultivating hisland,orparawenia. If a father dies, 
who is a warrior by profession, his son succeeds to his service and 
follows him up in his parawenia ; if he fiuls to do the service, the 
land escheats to some other person who can stand in the place of the 
deceased party. It is the same with other ranks and professions; 
therefore a village or any landed property cannot pass from a mili- 
tary man to a civilian ; a worker in iron only can succeed to the 
laiid of a worker in iron. The king therefore at once knows on how 
many soldiers he can rely, how many workmen he has, and how many 
officers; he cannot be mistaken, as their number undeigoesno change. 
In this respect this government differs from all others, as it is not 
called on for any extraordinary expenditure in case of a war, nor to 
keep up standing armies for many years at a ruinous expense. 

When the emperor takes the field, he promises a certain reward 
to his soldiers for every head of an enemy ; or be btimulates them 
by the promise of recompense to penetrate to a certain distance 
within die enemy's quarters, and he never fails to perform his pro- 
mise on the spot. Every village has its mayor or syndic, who is 
obliged to find provisions for the soldiers during their passage through 
or stay there. They receive three meals a day, and are treated ac- 
cording to their rank or dignity. The mayors or syndics are subjected 
to this expense in turns, so tiiat every man knows the charge to which 
he is liable, and no one is put to a greater expense than his neighbour. 
These mayors are also bound to furnish provisions and carriages and 
are paid from a fund set apart for the purpose and which caimot be 
devoted to any other object; the cart-drivers know their turns for 
duty, and the distance to which they are obliged to go, and they must 
perform the service gratuitously. 

Locksmiths, armourers, and other workers, in iron are under en- 
giagement to work for the king at their own expense for 15 days^ and '^ 
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to give 15 days additional, if required, in a similar manner as the 
soldier. They are also obliged to repair \ivithout charge all the took 
of the village, but iron must be furnished to thetn. There are others 
who are obliged to work the mines, smelt iron, and to supply the king 
with a certain quantity every year ; the remainder they may sell, and* 
they have lands assigned them for the duty they peribrm. 

All other workmen and artisans, such as carpenters, cabinet-ma- 
kers, and weavers, possess lands on similar conditions and work for 
the king in tlieir several trades. 

It is the same with persons of lower conditions in life; there ar» . 
drummers who go to war, and beat the tom-tom, they form one separate . 
company; the woodcutters have villages to themselves and cut wood . 
in the forests for the king and convey provisions and arms for the ^ 
soldiery in their wagons ; and it is so much a matter of honor with . 
them to stand by their carts that if the army is defeated, they would 
rather lose their lives than return without them. The porters are 
obliged to carry all the loads, and to convey bundles and parcels for . 
each inhabitant of his village free of cost. Others have the duty of 
splitting trees and extracting a certain juice from them, which resem- 
bles sugar in taste ; they Ornish a certain quantity of thiii to the 
headman of the village. Shoemakers and barbers are reckoned of a 
still lower caste ; they hold their possessions as fiefs of the crown ; 
as well as those who are peelers of cinnamon, and who are obliged to 
supply the king* with a certain quantity of it, in proportion to the ex- 
tent of their parawenias ; as these apportionments are not all of equal 
size and some therefore pay more, some less. These cinnamon peel* 
ers carry in their girdle a small hooked knife as a mark of their oc- 
cupation, that they may not be required to pertorra any other duty ; 
and whether tliey gain much or little by their work, they do not quit 
their own peculiar occupation, assigning as their only reason that such 
is their custom. The king obtains every year 3,200 bahares or chests 
of cinnamon, every chest weighing Idarobas* and 7 lbs. Portuguese; 
making a total of 10,565 cwt. 

Every year a great number of vessels arrive from Persia, Arabia, 
the Red Sea, the Malabar coast, China, Bengal and Europe, to fetch 
cinnamon; but if in any year fewer vessels arrive than usual, the ' 
price is not on that account lessened, but remains always the name ; 
when there is too great an accumulation of the spice it is burned,']^ 
lest the Chalias should become accustomed to collect less than the 
ordinary supply. Herein consists the chief revenue of tiie emperor 
of Ceylon, and this procures him a full share of the riches of India. 

* The aroba is either 33 lbs. or 28 lbs. — the lb. Id ounces. 
t It seems by this thac the custom of burning a buperfluuus quantity of cinoa* 
' mon did not, as ia iniagined generally, originate with the Utticb. L. 
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They do not attach mach importanoe in Ceylon to the mmea of ru* 
bies, tapphirett emeralds and other precious atones ; and only 25 
hamlets in the province of 8affragam are assigned to those who work 
at the mines« These workmen have a headman, wlio is called vidahn 
aratchy ; on the openii^ of the mining season, the kii^ summoned 
all the workmen who are employed for fifteen days; he specified the 
number and quality of the stones he wanted, and usually made presents 
of them to the grandees of his court who were held in estimation by 
him, or sent them to the neighbouring princes ; generally however he 
retained for himself all stones worth more than SLpardaon, In the 
time of the Portugese the post of vidahn-aratchy was much sought 
after, and although that employment gave no great emolument, it was 
sufficient that precious stones of value passed through die hands of 
its occupant to procure him friends and patrons. It is with these mines 
as with the king's money ; every one plunders them to the best of 
his ability ; but this evil cannot be remedied and the mines have 
never returned more than twenty or twenty-four thousand crowns a 
year to the treasury ; often much less. 

Twenty or thirty elephants are procured annually for the mo- 
gul and each animal fetches a considerable price. Cinnamon 
and elephants are the main resources of the king; and if these two 
productions of Ceylon were under good management, I am ccmvinced 
that the king of Portugal would derive a greater income from that 
island only man the king of Spain obtains from all his dominions in 
the west. I shall prove this in a subsequent chapter ; in the mean* 
time I have been thus minute that I may be better understood when 
I return to this subject 

Add&tum hy the French Editor. 



It appears firom what Captain Hibeyro has written that nothing eaa 
be more settled than the revenue of the kingof Kandy, that every one 
knows what is due to him, and that the taxes are never increased or 
lessened. Yet in Ceylon, as elsewhere, the people are subject to tho 
whims of great men, who take what they like in the name of the king. 
It is true that freedom of complaint is open to all, and that the king; 
or the adigar, or the dessave, dismisses a treasurer or a receiver ge* 
neral on his giving reason for remonstrances i^inst him ; but most 
frequently the person who succeeds him is no better dian the man 
dismissed, and as litde is gained by the chai^, and diere is always 
a chance that tlie complainant may be ill received, it is thought best 
to I ut up with the injury. But there is one mode of relief which ia 
Teiy groat \ which is, that when anj kivcl assigpad by the kii^^ior 
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services to be performed, ischarged widi too many duties or too many 
exactions of labour, it may always be returned to the king, who gives 
it to another person ; and this relinquishment frequently happens. 
When an individual has particularly fine fruit, or any thing else of 
rare quality, an officer may attach it for the king ; and then it may 
not be touched except for the purpose of conveying it to the sovereigii 
who may be in a distant province. The nobility are obliged to pay 
tbeir court to the king diree times a year and to present lum widi 
those things which they have of the greatest value. The first time is 
the new year, which begins at the end of our March, and is celebrated 
with much ceremony. 

All the troops then assemble armed around the palace in order of 
battle ; arches are put up adorned with banners and all kinds of 
fruit ; guns are fired, and the king goes to the bath, accompanied by 
all Ids courtiers. Presents are also offered to the king at tbe season 
of new fruits ; and also in the month of November, when great sa- 
crifices take place throughout the island. The Portuguese governor- 
general of Ceylon retained the custom of receiving presents three 
times a year from the Singhalese headmen. 

As all trade is carried on by barter, and as taxes are paid in kind, 
there is not much money in the country. The Portuguese had how- 
ever introduced the use of pagodas, pardaons, hrins. The king of 
Kandy had also allowed his subjects to make use of a kind of money 
which every body was permitted to fabricate. It is of very pure 
silver and is made in the shape of a fish-hook. The king also struck 
a kind of money called panam, which it was forbidden to imitate 
under pain of death. But all kinds of money are very scarce; yet 
the headmen are expected to add a sum of money to the presents 
offered three times a year. 

Ribeyro says that the king of Portugal called his governor general 
king of Malwana to please his Singhalese subjects. It appears to me 
that he did so to accommodate matters to the customs of the country ; 
it being usual for all the governors to style themselves kings, and 
even to wage war among themselves ; for example, 1 have related 
above that there was war between the king of Batticaloa and the king 
of Puligain, in which the latter was defeated and slain. As the governor* 
general's power was more absolute, and his authority more extejidedt 
there was nothing extraordinary in his receiving a title which wfis 
held by persoDS having a &r more limited rule than himself. 
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CHAPTER XL 



Of the village*, hamtett, and other *ourcei of income fotK$ted bjf the 
CfffiCtrt and People of Ceylon. 



The villages where the woodciiUen and cinnamon-peelers, the 
Pachao*, * the elephant- drivers and the workers in iron reside ; the 
lands of Bulatgamnia, and other portions of territory to the number 
of four hundred, scattered through the several provinces, are the pri- 
vate property ot the emperor, who causes them to be cultivated at his 
own cost and expense. The king makes them over to his vidahns, 
who cultivate them and receive their produce, which they transmit 
to the storekeeper, who in his turn forwards them to the secretary, 
who gives his receipt accordingly. The captain-general has twenty 
villages of this nature, or even better, for the expense of his house- 
hold ; the commander of the troops, the treasurer, the commandants 
of Colombo, Galle, Negombo and Caltura, the seijeant major, the 
dessaves, the bandigaralla, the captain of the governor's guard, the 
storekeeper, the judge, the collector of customs, many of the monas- 
teries and convents and even the captains of tlie infantry regiments, 
have each two villages or hamlets assigned them, which are attached 
to certain situations or dignities. The other lands are apportioned 
to the people and are held for life, in recompense of services performed, 
or for marriages contracted. Often the possession of their lands is con- 
ferred for two or three lives according to the service performed or 
at the goodwill of the prince ; s > that there are few persons in Cey* 
Ion who have iK>t the means of hving abundantly. 

Besides the services which the natives are bound to render to the 
king, the lords of the village are entitled to certain duties likewise ; 
and no person, whether he be a nobleman, a soldier, or a peasant, can 
be exempted from tlie payment of any tax which is attached 
to his fief or parawenia. The tax is more especially paid in betel, 
which is a leaf held in great estimation throughout India, and this takes 
place according to registries whiih are kept among the public ar- 
chives, some persons paying more, some less. There is also a tax on 
pepper, rice, and other commodities, and their imports are all paid 
in kind| without any difficulty or complaint. 

In every village there is a manor-house, which is generally well 
built and has a portion of land attached to it ; the house and land to« 
gether are called mottetOf that is, the principal fief. The mayors or 

* Perhaps this is a mistake of the copyist for paeUtwas, originally palaoquia- 
bearers from the coast L. 
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t^tiief men of die village are obliged to cultivate that land, to aow and 
re^p it ; to gather the pepper, betel and all other produce gratis ; 
the coolies carry the produce to the town where the lord of the village 
reeides, without any payment; thus the lord knows exactlv what are 
his yearly expenses, and is supplied with everything required for hit 
maintenance. All sapan wood belongs to him, and no one can cut or 
tell it but himself. 

Five per cent is usually levied on imports, and nothing on exports, 
to that the customs' duties are very moderate. 

The forests of Ceylon are rich in productions which might be ser- 
viceable to commerce ; among other things there is a gum like the 
rosin of France ; there is also another kind in planted lands wluch is 
as clear as yellow amber ; it is much esteemed and used in many me- 
dicinal preparations ; it is called chandarras ; * it cost the natives of 
Ceylon nothing but the trouble of looking for it in the woods, yet it 
fetches a high price among foreigners who export a greiat quantity of 
it every year. 

. We shall now go over to the towns and forts of Ceylon. 



CHAPTER XII. 



Of the situation and fortifications of CoLOMB'^f and of other forts and 
fortresses of Ceylon • 



Colombo was at first only a factory palisaded round about ; it 
was so(m made more extensive, a small fort was built, and at length 
it became a very pretty and agreeable town, with twelve bastions and • 
an esplanade. For a long time the walls were only of taipa singellaf 
with a ditch which joined a lake, and that lake shut in one third of 
the town on the land side ; there were always iiS7 guns mounted, of 
from 10 to 36 lbs. calibre. The town fronted a bay capable of con- 
taining a great number of small ships but they were always exposed . 
to the north- wind ; it was 1300 paces in circumference. Where the 
reef ran out, there was a small battery with a heavy piece of artillery 
which commanded the whole of the bay. The southern part of the 
town lay entirely open, being well defended on that side by the same 
ree^. On the se -nde there is a bastion from whence a ditch com- 
mences with a wall of modem construction, which extend* at far as 

* Ido not think thisi word is known io Ceylon- the gum mentioDed ii the i>ooii»* 
wM/a, a kind of citpai, L. 

1 1 cannot explain these words. L* 
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the Mttpane iMMikm, where there » a gate with a drawbridfre, and 
tfie same ditch and wall continue towards the lake as far ;i8 St. 6re* 
gory's bastion, so that that part of the town is the best fortified. The 
kdce is about two leagues round; it shuts in the town for about 400 
^ces, and at about 100 paces from the St. Gregory's bastion, there is 
another bastion close to the powder mill which is wa^ed by a small 
stream led firom the lake, and which runs afterwards right throu^ 
tlie town. On the other side of the lake there is a low wall which extends 
to St. Jerome's bastion^ passing by those named the Mother of God« 
the Queen's gate, and St. Sebastian's, at which last place a ditch has 
been dug towards St. Stephen's bastion and the gate and bastion of St. 
Thomas, where there is another drawbridge. From St. Thomas's gate 
to the sea a row of palisades has been erected near the abbey ; 
opposite the Jesuit's college there is a handsome esplanade; and a good 
wall unites the bastion of Santa Cruz to that of the custom-house^ 
which renders the part of the town to the south equally strong with 
die rest. The Augustine brothers had a great monastery on diat side 
of die town, in the vaults of which we kept our powder in 120 jars 
during the siege and it was not at all damaged. We had aiodier 
powder store in the garden of the Cordeliers, and a third in that of the 
Portuguese Capuchins. 

There were more than 900 noble families resident in die town of 
Colombo, and upwards of 1500 families of persons attached to the 
courts of justice, merchants and substantial citizens. There were two 
parishes named Our Lady's and St. Lawrence's; five religious houses, 
namely, of the Cordeliers, the Dominicans, die Augustine brother^, 
the Capudiins, and die Jesuits' college, where the classics and philo- 
sophy were taught. Besides these, there was the house of mercy, 
and die hospital. Outside the walls there were seven parishes. All 
the inhabitants were enlisted into milida companies, some being ex- 
clusively Portuguese, odiers exclusively nadve. All were well sup- 
plied with arms and apt in the use of them. When a company com- 
posed of Portuguese mounted guard, aldiough it consisted generally 
but of &0 or 90 men, they appeared more than 200, as no Portuguese 
ever went without one attendant at least. 

The fort of Galle is on a point of land, of which the northernmost 
side is washed by the sea ; the rock is very steep, so that it has not 
been considered necessary to fordfy it. On die south a row of pali- 
sades has been erected, but on the landside there is a solid wall 
flanked by three considerable bastions, and in the middle there is a 
gate with a drawbridge and a trench, so that it is very defensible* 
Two hundred and sixty Portuguese finnilies were established there 
and about 600 natives, all good Chrisdans, so diatOalle obtained the 
name of a town, though properly speakibg it was but a fi>rt* Th^re 
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Wtt in it one parish, on6 convent dedicated to StFrancis, a house of 
mercy, a hospital, a custom-house, and the local goTemment was 
oonducted by a commandant, and adjutant, a storekeeper, and a se* 
oretary. As soon as the Dutch possessed themselves of the place they 
fortified it in modem style ; they widened and deepened the trench 
and placed it in a state to make a good resistance. 

Caltura was a very small fort at the mouth of the river which gives 
it its name. The Dutch erected some works there, which however 
did not prevent its being retaken by the Portuguese ; 50 men only 
were stationed at Caltura, with a chaplain and the requisite am<- 
munition. Four guns mounted on two bastions defended the place. 

Negombo was only a square enclosed by walls, with two redoubts 
and fi ve'guns. A captain and a few men, widi a chaplain, were stationed 
there. Malwana which is at three leagues irom Colombo on a small 
river, was not, rightly speaking, a fort, but only a sanitary station, 
whither officers and men were sent on their recovery from illness ; 
but it had a church and a chaplain to administer to those who went 
there for the sake of good air and to regain their strength. 

Batticaloa was a considerable place, as trell on account of its si- 
tuation as its fortificaticms. It is situated on a bay capable of 
containing many large-sieed ships, and it was defended by lour bas- 
ti(ms of ancient construction, on which 1 2 iron guns were mounted. 
It had 20 residents, 50 soldiers, a gunner, a chaplain, and a captaiiiv 
with a house which served both for arsenal and magaaine. 

Trinquinimale* is a fort built in triangular shape, with three batk- 
tions and ten iron guns. It is on a height which stretches into the 
sea and which commands the bay of Arcos. Formerly there were 
stationed here a captain with 50 men, a chaplain and a gunner; therd 
were about 16 Portuguese residents. 

The fort of Jaffhapatam was a large square, and at each angle of 
its enclosure there was a bastion and four lunettes faced with stone. 
The captain-general of the province generally resided there. Very 
near to this fort was a large village in which there dwelt 300 Portu- 
guese and 400 native families; there was a convent of the 
Cordeliers, one of the Dominicans, a Jesuits^ college, a parish, a house 
of mercy and a hospital. At the mouth of the bar there was a small 
fbrt occupied by a company of infantry vnth good artillery. All the 
soldiery intended for the defence of the kingdom of Jaffnapatami 
had the place of rendezvous assigned to them there — they were conl* 
pesedof i european ooro{^auie6, namberiDg together alxMit 200 men* 
and of some native mUitia. 



Galled by thm fiBgliihTrincomaUe, bat the natives still retain this appel- 
Istioii. L. 
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Manaar is on an island of the &afne name, yet it may be mentioned 
as one of the forts of Ceylon, being only separated from it by a very 
narrow channel, whilst die country reckoned to belong to it extends 
ten leagues into Ceylon itself; all the lands of Mantotte are dependent 
on the fort of Manaar which is but a litde square with two small Te» 
doubts on the two angles which project over the sea. No garrison 
occupies the fort, though it is in die neighbourhood of a considerable 
village, b which reside more than 1 50 Portuguese and about 200 
native families. The captain of the place lives their also. 

. There are some other forts less worthy notice, and which indeed 
scarcely deserve the name of forts — they areManicavary, Safiragam* 
Belligam, and similar places, which would have been pulled down, 
but that it occasionally happened that the Portuguese troops rested 
there on marches. 



Addition by the French Editor* 



BBfoRE we speak of the towns and fortresses of Ceylon at pre- 
sent in existence, it is right that we should not leave unnoticed the 
ruins of Anura]apur^ which is so celebrated in the annals and roman* 
ces of the Singhalese people. It is stated* that 90 kings successively 
made that town their capital, and that this circumstance gave the place 
its name. As we are acquainted widi no other considerable works of 
antiquity but those which the Romans bequeathed to us, the temples 
and palaces of Anurajapure, of which there are still immense remains, 
have been described as b.uilt since the time of the emperor Claudius. 
For my part, I think they might as well say that they were constructed 
by Alexander the great, or they may more properly be assigned to 
some more ancient prince unknown to our times. This town is in the 
province of Mangal-Corle. It contained a palace adorned with 1,600 
columns of very fine marble and magniRcent workmanship; a superb 
temple composed of 366 pagodas, 24 of which were of astonishing 
size and built of very beautiful and scarce materials. These 366 
pagodas represented the 366 days of the year, which proves that they 
who built it had the solr.r reckoning as we have it now. Around thw 
temple were tanks which received water through well-built aqueducts, 
and which were emptied or filled at pleasure, accordingly as water 
was needed or not. 

During Hih last century there also fell into decadence the famooa 
town of Cotta, which had been for many years the capital of the em- 
peror of that name. The town was in the middle of a lake : a causa* 

* Life of C«Mt«Dtine 4* SI, p. IS. 
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Way veiy^ong dnd very harrow led to it. Colombo was built of its ru- 
ind. This latter place is on the sea-side, in a very bad situation ; the 
bay is very small, not calculated to hold large vessels, and it is ex- 
posed to heavy winds. In spite of these inconveniences it was the 
most considerable town formerly possessed by the Portuguese, and 
is so stiU as respects the Dutch ; it owes this circumstance to its 
being situated where cinnamon of the best quality is produced. The 
Dutch took possession of Colombo in May 1 656,. and the better to 
fortify it in the modem style, they diminished its size by the half, 
as may be seen by comparing the Portuguese plan of the town with 
the Dutch plan. It is said that the fortifications sink daily. As for 
the rest, Ribeyro's ample description of Colombo renders itunneces-- 
sary that I should say more about it. 

Caltura cannot be more finely situated than it is ; it lies at the 
extremity of a large open meadow, at the mouth of the river of the 
same name^ and on the searside. It was the first place the Diitch 
took on Ceylon* They threw up some works, but abandoned it in 
1654, and took it again in 1655, a short time before they began the 
siege of Colombo. 

Point de Galle Was taken by the Dutch in 1640 and hardly held 
out five days. Jacob Koster, who commanded the Dutch forces, an- 
chored in the bay on the 8th of March, landed the same day, and 
pushed the siege so vigorously that the place surrendered by capitu-* 
ktion on the 13th. The situation of Point de Galle is much more 
advantageous than that of Colombo ; its bay i^ larger and is suited 
for vessels of a greater size and more in number ; but it is exposed 
to the east winds which sometimes tries the ships severely. The 
town is on a height, surrounded by a wide and deep trench ; it has 
good walls with three bastions; the entrance into the harbour is dan- 
gerous and full of rocks and it is protected by forts mounting heavy 
guns ; the ground is every where stony, which accounts for the name 
of gravets, which has been given it. Galle was for a long time the 
chief place the Dutch held on Ceylon. 

Malwana never was reckoned a fort ; it was only a country-seat 
at which the captains-general usually resided. They had a handsome 
palace there called Rosa«pane ; and as they believed the air to be 
purer than at any other ^place they possessed in the island, the conva- 
lescent went there to recover their health. 

Negombo was only a fortified square erected by the Portuguese to 
prevent tiieir cimmmrni'^peelers being annoyed during the working 
wemuuL The Dutch took it in 1640, and the Portuguese regained it 
in 16409 ^^ 3i4 not keep it long. Francis Carron attacked the place 
ia^February 1644 and took it, and the Portuguese were ^ever able 
to recDDcjuerlt*^ * 
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Batticaloft iiid TrinqutnimiM are die two best and laigMChariioaii 
eftheitland. The Dutch landed at the fonner place in 1602 and 1603 
and the Portugueae then built some forta there to prerent fereigoeia 
having any commnnication with the king of Kandy ftom that pfaioe* 
The land ia hi^ on die coaat of Trinquinimal4 Therewaa aftmooa 
pagoda there, or rather there were three ; but the one which waaon 
the moat elevated point prcgecting into the aeaand whicfa commanded 
the whole bay, waa the most considerable. 

The Portugueae raced it in 1 624 and built a fort there, which of* 
fended the Singhalese very much ; and as the air of the place ia on* 
wholesome and people residins there are subject to violent fevers, 
they believed that this proceeded from the anger of their gods against 
die Portuguese. Shordy after, Conatnntine de Sll, in order to cut off 
more completely all intercoitrae widi the Kandyan king, erected 
another fort on an island which ia at the entrance of the Paiigam 
or Batticaloa river. This irritated the king to the utmoat de^«e^ 
and made him determine on beginning war again. The Dutch, being 
his allies, took the finrts from the Portuguese, and gave them up to 
him ; becausci as they at that dme only cared for the dnnamon trade^ 
$nd Batticaloa is far from die place where that spice grows* diey 
preferred ingratiating themselves with Henar-Pandiur by giving up 
die forts ; but they did not act in the same way with r^gpiurdtoGalle 
mad Caltura when they afterwards took those places. 

Antonio Amaral deMenezes had built another Ibrtnear Jafina whidi 
prevented ships from approaching that place ; and if a similar f<Hrt 
had been erected at Calmoni, no vessel would have been able to eatee 
diat arm of the sea which separates the kingdom of Jaffiiapatam from 
die country of the Vanias. * That kingdom is divided into four parts; 
diis (^vision does not include the islands of Ouvatura, Cardina, &c. 
Those fourparts are Belligampate at the e&trerae point, and moat to 
the north, Tenmoratchy, Wadoomoratchy and Padarapali ; the coun* 
try is rich| has good meadow lands, and abounds in catde and game$ 
but the climate is bad and the monkeys, which are very numerous^ 
iM'e very annoying and mischievous. 

Manaar signifies in Malabar the sBnd river ; its inhabitants were 
converted to Christianity by St. Francis Xavier, and six hundred 
martyrs sealed dieir faith with their blood, the king of Jafihapatam 
having put them to death from hatred of our hc^y religion ; dus act 
drew on him die vengeance of the Portuguese. Conatantine de Bra* 
ganza entered .into his kingdom in 1560, exterminated manj villages 
and temples, and carried away the celebrated monkey tooth, vduch 
those wretched idolaters adore as a relic of their saint, Budu« 4* 



• The Wanny, as it is now caUed..I#. 
t See poti, page 67. L. 
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The inllaad of Manaiar was formerly very fatnous for its pearl fish^ 
iry, but at present the oysters have migrated and ar^ to be found on 
the coast of Tutucorin i this circumstance has in a degree impover* 
Ished the inhabitants of Manaar, yet it has in its small limits many 
considerable villages^ The Dutch possessed themselves of this place 
in 1 658, a^er the death of Antonio Amiai^al de Menezes, who was 
killed by a shot firom an arquebuse \ this loss sO dispirited the Por- 
tuguese, that although their number Was large and they were well 
entrenched) they took frighl and all fled to Jaffiiapalam* 



CHAPTMH Xllt. 



Of the regutdr troops and the wdlitia whkh the Portuguese smttW 
iamed in the island of Ceylon, 

The ate is a place situated in the midst of many Villages in the Four 
Corles, five or six leagues from Balany and ten or eleven from Co- 
lombo, which is called Manicavary \ here the Portuguese usually^ 
kept up a Camp, to be ready to oppose the king of Kandy and to 
defend the Seven Corles if they were attacked* The commandant of 
that camp was inferior in rank only to the general himself. The camp 
Was composed of twelve companies of Porttiguese infantry, on the 
Whole amounting to 350 men* Besides the commandant, there were 
ii captain-gener^, a seijeant-major, two adjutants, a person in charge 
of the ammunition, a Franciscan monk as chaplain, and a dessave^ 
who is a kind of general among the Singhalese, or governor of the 
troops of a whole province. This officer had always at his com- 
tnand in time of peace at least 4|000 men, and in time of war a far 
more considerable nUmben 

There was a second camp in the Saffiagam country, near the 
kingdom of tJwa ; it comprised fottr companies of Portuguese in- 
&ntry, amounting to 150 men, and from 4 to 5,000 lascorins; these 
were under the command of die dessave of the province, who had 
with him an adjutant and a chaplain* 

In ^ese two camps consisted the chief Strength of the country, es^ 
t>ecially in time of peace* 

There was however another camp at Matura, which coitiprisecl one 
company of Portuguese infantry and from 8 to 4,000 lascorins* The 
^^ttave of diat province commanded the camp, and guarded the coasta 
^^*om the fi'ontiers of Uwa and Batticaloa as far as Colombo. The 
"^•sa ve of the Seven Corles bad also the command of a body of troops 
aaupiiaing from $ to 4,000 lascorins and a company of Portuguese 
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infantry, with which he secured the country which lies between Kandy 
and Matale and the mountain of Cooderemalee. 

When the Dut( h obtained a footing on the island, they established 
another camp for the deft nee of Galle, which was called the camp of 
Matura. The four dessaves in command of these camps had almost 
absolute power, and hung up at die first tree any Portuguese offending 
against their authority, for military discipline was very severe then. 
The punishment inflicted on natives of the country was diflerent : it 
consisted eitlicr in laying open the stomach by blows of a hatchet or 
in empahng ; and tlie dessaves were not responsible to any person 
for their orders, so that when martial law was proclaimed, a soldier 
absenting himself, or oHenchng in any manner soever, was punished 
with death on the spot. No reasoning was allowed in such cases : the 
tnanners of the country and the temper of the natives requirerf the 
greatest rigour. No quarrelling was permitted in any camp, but that 
the spirit so necessary to military men might not be damped, the sol- 
diers were allowed to settle their disputes, with the consent of their 
officers, at a place set aside for that purpose outside every encamp- 
ment. That place was called the field of honor, as matters of honor 
were arranged there. K one of the duellists was killed in a fair fight^ 
his rival went free of punishment by abscBting himself for eight days 
from the army, or until the commandant thought fit to recal him, 
and to give him a certificate of security, when the dead man was no 
more spoken of. If a soldier declined a challenge, or was guilty of 
any subterfuge in settling his dis^pute, he was looked upon as infamousy 
and not even his own brother would associate with him»* 

A person who had been wounded, or who had come off second best 
in a duel, could not renew the affair ; on his recovery, a companion 
in arms of one or the other party was accustomed to require hfs 
word of honor that he considered the affair settled — and if he refused 
to give such an engagement, or having given it, if he broke it, he had 
to settle a fresh dispute with the person mediatii^. In this manner 
discipline was well maintained among the Portuguese soldiery serv- 
ing on Gey Ion. The men were brave, obedient, full of a sense of ho- 
nor, and respected each other. By the list we havegivenof thenum-^ 
ber of companies in each camp, it will be seen that there were but 
700 Portuguese soldiers altogether in the island. 

They were paid twice a year, namely at Christmas and on St. 
John's day, and the pay of each private was ten pardaos. The Ser- 
jeants and the alferez received twenty, and the captains a hundred 
each ; that pay was only for the soldier's pocket-money ; he re- 
ceived for his nourishment a separate allowance of one pardao and 
a bushel and a ludf of rice monthly ; or rather the captain received 



it for him and undertook to feed him, and did so by giving him boiled 
fice thrice a day. 

The soldiers kept their arms in their own custody and were bound 
to produce them from time to time ; he who lost his arms was looked 
upon as infamous, even if he had received a severe wound; this 
made them retain their weapons to the very last extremity. If any 
soldier gained possession of an enemy's arms, they were made over 
to the king, whose commissary gave him a certificate for them ; but 
the captains alone had the authority to testify as to their conduct in 
war ; they gave pertificates specifying oji oatli every circumstance 
connected with deeds of merit which had cpme to their knowledge. 
These attestations were countersigned by the general either at die 
time, or whenever it vfas convenient for die soldier to request his 
signature. 

The Portuguese on that island were, as it were, in a fortress ; no 
man could quit Ceylon without the general's permission, and that 
permission was very rarely granted. The captains of vessels incur-^ 
red a penalty of 300 pardaos if they took any person on board who 
could not produce a written leave ; and if they conveyed a deserter 
from the island, they were liable to the punishment of death, and sen* 
tence to that effect was never remitted. 

A man obtained promotion by his good services ; partiality and 
favouring were not practised ; a soldier's merits were well known, 
and when any man distinguished himself, it was the duty of the mar- 
shal to ascertain the truth of what had taken place, and if his report 
was favorable, the general never failed to give preferment to tl^e of- 
ficer or soldier on the first opportunity, without any other recom-r 
mendation, Every man acknowledged the justice with which he was 
treated, apd was delighted when a brother in arms was promoted, 
receiving that as an assurance that the same good fortune awaited him- 
self, if he became distinguished, and tliis kept up that spirit of emu- 
lation which is the life of an array. 

The soldiers wei'e not obliged to serve longer than six months in 
(he same company ; they might quit it for another il they were dis- 
satisfied with their position in it. The general was accustomed to re- 
view the troops in each camp, and two days afler that inspection they 
received their pay, and then they were free to enlist wider any other 
captain they chose. 

This liberty was lefl to them, as it was considered disgraceful to 
complain formally of bad nourishment, and yet there were some cap- 
tains who were neglectful of their men's rations. Yet the number of 
soldiers in each company was regulated, as the general himself fixed 
\t at 36 or 38 and stationed the soldiers accordingly. Wheu a cap^ 
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tain and a aeldier frere mtttuall^ contented, nodiange was made, and 
the removal only took place of men who were dissatisfied or who were 
tbove the number prescribed for the company : the only efiect was 
tfiat the best captains had the best men. If the general perceived 
that the soldiers had a repugnance to serve under any officer, he 
warned Aat captain once or twice, and if the cause of dislike conti- 
iraed» the company was given to anodier person* 

As the captains fed their men, and as each received on that ac- 
count the pioduce of tw« villages, the coolies and cartmen of every 
▼illage rendered service for fifteen days in turns ; and when di^ 
troops went on march, a certain number were pretaed to carry the 
kitchen utensila and other basgage. The mayors, syndics, and other 
headmen of the villages actedas purveyors to the army ; diey kept 
^ it well supplied with oxen, cows, fowls, capons, butter and every 
thinff else, which was paid for. With this assistance the captains were 
easi^ able to feed dieir men generously, and to take care of them in 
illness; and they were not obliged to send diem to the hospitals whilst 
other means were available for their recovery. When a soldier went 
to the hospital he took his arms with hira, and if he died, the priest 
took chaige of them and gave them to the commissary taking his re- 
ceipt for them ; but when a soldier was cured, he was sent to Mai- 
wana to regain his strength, and returned with his arms to the camp. 
A soldier on march was only bound to carry his arms ; whenever he 
came near a village at the dinner-hour, he fired his musket, and the 
chief men of the village were compelled to receive him and take him 
to the best house of the place ; they save him fruits to refresh him 
till dinner was ready: and having well fed him, they accompanied 
him to the road, or, if it was late, they made up a bed for him in the 
house and took greater care of him than of their own child, as they 
knew if any harm chanced to him their village would most certainly 
be burned, and themselves put to the sword. Besides this fear of 
what might happen to them, they held their lands from the king on 
the tenure of maintaining all soldiers — this was the case throughout 
the island. Officers and soldiers were free to quit the army at plea- 
aure, provided that they did not desert. 

CHAPTER XIF. 



Qfthe usages, ntes, customs and ceremonies <^the Singhalese* 

In the preceding chapter we described the mamier in whicb die 
Portuguese lived on the island of Ceylon ; we are now about to ejr* 
plain the laws, lites, usages, customs and cerenoeonies of tike na^e* 



of tike (Sotdtitry; These peofpie are all beathens, as arc the genenditj 
of true Indians^ yet there is some difierence among them. Thus the' 
Singhalese adore one only God, the creator of the world ; but they 
believe that there are other divinities, his inferiors, who are also called 
gods, and each of whom has his peculiar charge^-^-one, for example, i$ 
the protector of agriculture, another <^ navigation, a third of some! 
other profession; they have images of different %ures; onehasf 
the face of a man ; another of a woman ; a third of an ape, or an ele-' 
phant &c. Some are monsters with many arms holding bows and ar- 
rows — but one takes pre-eminence of all these,, who is called Budu, 
and for whom they profess the greatest reverence. He is represented 
in the form of a roan, of gigantic sisse, b^ing about SS feet high. They 
have a tradition that this Budu lived for a long time in Ceylon, and 
led there a most penitent and holy life. They reckon their yeaifs 
from his residence among them, and by this calculation it appears 
that he lived about the 40th year of the Christian era,* and it is pro^ 
bable that he was St. Thomas the Apostle, for it is a general tradi- 
tion in the east that he preached the gospel to all these nations. The 
Sin^ialese say that he was not bom among them, and that he left 
their country and died on the continent of India ; this is perfectly in 
accord with the common opinion received among the Christians of 
India, and especially among those who live on the Coromandel Coast 
who are called St. Thomas's Christians. The new year begins ui 
Ceylon with the new moon of the month of March.. 

There is no nation which so highly venerates its kfng as the Single 
halese. When they approach their sovereign they bow down three 
times with their face to the very earth ; and whilst addressing him^ 
they remain prostrate on their stomach with their hands raised above 
their heads. They adore him as a deity;: afber his death they offer him 
sacrifices of whatever they consider pleased him most whilst livings 
and they give him various appellations according to the peculiar qua- 
litieft which he manifested* They offered the same homage to the 
Portuguese captain-general^ because he bore the title of kii^ of Mal- 
wana.. The Singhalese believe in the immortality of the soul, but they 
say that the soul of a wicked man passes from him into the body of a 
domesticated animal, and that of a good man into the body of a tigeri 
a bear, or some other wild beast ; and that when those animals die^ 
the souk migrate to the other world where their qualities are doubled 
in proportion to what they were here — the wicked are twice as wick- 
ed, and are severely punished — the good are twice as good, and re*^ 
ceive great honor and gratifications, according to the wealth whichr 
the deceased person possessed or the rank that he held. They re- 
tain nodnng of what a man has hoarded up ; idl ia buiied with hiHi 

«* Tba epoch ol tU •» of Budo is B. G. 543. U 
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except some agricultural implements or almOar utensils. If the kii^ 
had honored the deceased with a golden chain, or with some jewd in 
recompense of any deed of merit, his heirs were obliged, under pain of 
death, to carry that distinction back to the king ; * and if they £u]ed 
to do so, the penalty would be enforced; indeed, as it is reckoned in^ 
&raous to embezzle any gift of the king, or even to take possession of 
it, they could not sell it or get rid pf it, so that as a matter of course 
it returned to the ^ver. 

Addition by the French Editor^ 



On the Singhalese religion. 



CoNsiDERiNO the order and regularity which exist among the Sing-« 
halese, it is difficult to believe that they have always been ignorant 
of our holy religion. In the time of Justinian, or thereabout, there 
were erected on Ceylon churches for the Christian merchants who 
traded from Persia. It is probable that the first seeds were n^lected 
and that thus the Singhalese fell into their former blindpess, still how- 
ever retaining the order and ecclesiastial discipline which had been in- 
troduced among them. They have a high-priest, or pontiff, who, widi 
his gorunnanses or sanghias, takes cognizance of all things con- 
cerning religion; they call him the terunnanse. He is usually a man 
venerable on account of his age and austerity. The symbols of his 
dignity are a golden ribbon, and a staff or sceptre of ivory; he never 
goes out unless accompanied by numerous gorunnanses or sanghias 
and his income is considerable. 

The island of Ceylon is divided into four dioceses, each of which 
has its own pontiff who has his inferior priests, but is subordinate to 
the high-priest or terunnanse. The first pontiff resides in the diocese 
of Saffragam, and has charge of the celebrated pagoda dedicated to Hil- 
ciperamal, the brother of Vishnu ; the second lives near Calany in the 
pagoda of Bixuraperumal, Rama's brother; the third dwells atCatra- 
gama, where is the pagoda of the great idol Candeswamy, Vishnu's 
son ; and the fourth pontiff is attached to the pagoda of Alienor which 
is consecrated to Vishnu himself. Besides these pagodas there are 
some others, which have very considerable revenues, and which are 
even more famous than those just mentioned; they are the temples of 
Trinquinimale f Manicaram, Tenevary and Tricoil, which have the 
appearance of so many towns. All kinds of merchants and artisans 

* This is precisely similar to the English custom with regard to insignia of 

honor. L. 
f Trincomalie, 
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required for the service of the temple resides there, as well as the 
gorunanses ; and the property belonging to the pagodas is exempt 
from all species of taxation. The gurus, or priests, are held in 
high esteem ; they receive almost the same honors as the king him- 
self, and up to thetimeofRajU'Singha, the impunity granted them was 
the more dangerous as they were, frequently concerned in conspira-. 
^ies against the prince; and as they in^uenced the minds of the peo- 
ple according to their own will they became yery fprmidable oppo- 
nents to the sovereign. Raju-Singha therefore put many of them 
to death, and abolished the exemption from punishment which they 
previously enjoyed. 

The Priests wear a yellow robe \ they delight in processions which 
collect multitudes about them ; Wednesdays and Saturdays are their 
holy days, and their three principal feasts are held at the new moons 
of March, June, and November. The first is celebrated in honor of 
Budu, the guardian of the souls of men ; during this feast pilgrims 
flock to Adam's peak, which bears the native name of Amalala sri- 
pade, or to the tree bogaha, which is in the neighbourhood of Anura- 
japure, and which they believe to have been transplanted thither by 
Budu. ♦ There was formerly a monkey's tooth in the kingdom of 
JafFnapatam, which the idolaters worshipped as one of Budu's teeth. 
Constantine of Braganza carried it away in 1560 and chose to de- 
stroy it by fire rather than to sell it to the king of Pegu, who offered 
him 800,000 livres for it. But, when the priests saw that no ransom 
would be received for it, they gave out that it had escaped from the 
hands of the Portuguese and had settled down on a rose, where they 
had found it again, -f The two other feasts are kept for earthly bles- 
sings ; the one begins at the new moon of June and ends at the full 
moon of the same month ; the other lasts but for one night in No-< 
vember. 

Although the priests are endowed, they derive considerable wealth 
f^om the charity of the people, more especially of the dying ; for at 
the hour of death they send for a priest who is brought to their house 
under a canopy, and treated with the best of everything they have it 
in their power to offer. And until the sick man is either out of dan- 

* There are two interesting chapters on this subject in the Makawanso, the 1 8th 
entitled ^'The obtaining of the great Bo-branch" aoci the 19th entitled 
*'The arrival of the Bo -tree." L. 

f The right canine tooth of Budu was transferred from Daotapura to Ceylon in 
A. D.310, and is now enshrined in the Oalada-Maligawe temple in Kandy. 
The 17th chapter of the Mahawansio entitled -'The arrival of the relics" 
gives the full details of the acquirement •! t .e collar-bone and other relics 
of Budu by Dewananpiyatipo. It is but eztiemely recently that the British 
Government have wisely concluded to lessen the value attached to thQ 
tOQth^ by declining an^ longer to be the official guardians of i%, L. 



ger, or dies^ Uia prieit sUts with him and lecitn the cantieie 
iia, then explains it, and addretaes the people of Che house in a reiy 
feeling manner. It is a general persuaaion that die prayers of a priest 
are effective in proportion to tl^ presents given to him ; diey diere- 
fore pay him largely* treat him well, and semi him away with die same 
respect with which he was fetched. 

The Singhalese hury their dead in the forests if they are poor» but 
die rich are burned with expensive ceremonies. 



CHAPTER XV. 



Ceneermng aome 8uper stums of the Singhalese. 



This Singhalese, like all other eastern nations, have many super* 
stitions ; ther knowledge of herbs is very extensive. 

When any one falls sick, and the herbs or roots used for his re* 
covery fail of their effect, they take a plank, and trace on it with earth 
in bas-relief the form of the patient; they then call together his reUu 
tions and friends of both sexes, and pre'pare a great repast. At niiie 
in the evening, the guests gather about the house, and having parta* 
ken of the meal, go to a place set apart for the purpose, urn take 
their seats in a circle having a large space in the centre. Torches are 
then lighted, tom-toms beaten, and a great noise is made with various 
instruments for the space of an hour; then a young girl, presumed ta 
be a virgin, dances in the open space, whilst all £e party add the 
noise of their voices to that produced by the tom-toms, Ikrub, fapes 
and other instruments. Af^er some time, the girl drops foaming at 
the mouth and sparkling at the eyes; one of the assembly then nrisee 
and puts questions to her, praying her not to allow the sick man to 
die, and making presents of fiuits, in return for which he requests 
her to prescribe a remedy for the disease. He praises the sick mai^ 
and assures her that he is one of her friends, and that he haa given 
proo& of his attachment to her on divers occasions. Then the devil, 
speaking by the mouth of the girl, pronounces the fate of the patient, 
who sometimes dies and sometimes recovers in very opposidoo to 
the foretelling of the oracle ; and then of course the girl declares she 
was not rightly understood. Sometimes the girl, not knowing what 
to say, declares she has an enemy among them, whom she mortally 
hates ; this enemy has to be discovered, and there is always sure to be 
found a Christian or a Portuguese, who is required to go away, and 
then the devil gives his answer. All honors and thanka are then 
offered him ; food is placed for him at die foot of one of the trees 
dedicated to him \ the offering is adorned with flowenaad no 
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dares to toach it — it rots or serves to nourish apes, as does also the 
fruit of all trees sacred to Yaka, as this devil-god is styled. 

Sometimeis we found these trees loaded with fruit, and ate of it to 
excess, as it is generally of the hest quality. We one day asked one 
of the village headmen, who understood Portuguese, if he also wor« 
flipped Yaka — he answered **He is one of the most wicked beings 
conceivable." "Why then do you sacrifice to him of the best of your 
produce ?" said we. ** To conciliate him** was his answer, "for he 
is as vindictive as he is wicked." It is their general opinion that the 
devil, being wicked, must be propitiated by worship and gifb — but 
that God, being all good, requires nothing from us. 

They are also great enchanters ; and they have a form of prayer 
with which they can call to themselves serpents, which come and 
play with them and suffer themselves to be handled. They have also 
an incantation to cure persons bitten by serpents, but as they well 
know the herbs which are effective against bites, it is probable 
that they administer these and add the words to deceive the ignorant 
people. They set crocodiles to sleep, and when die natives are 
going to bathe in the rivers, they apply to the enchanters for a charm ; 
but if the the crocodile injures them, they think they omitted some* 
thii^ which they were told to say. Often in our marches we took 
off our shoes to go through the streams, and several of our people 
were attacked with such severe colics that death was expected to 
follow; but the coolies laying the sick man on their backs, pressed the 
hollow of their stomachs with their hands, and recited a prayer,. 
which lasted as long as the Credo^ after which the pain ceased and 
the sick men went their way as if nothing had ailed them. 

Many other circumstances are related concerning their supersti* 
tions — and it is certain that they commences no business of any con-^ 
sequence without previously consulting one of their astrologers, who 
are called Nagatas.* And in truth these Nagataa^ who are persons of 
the lowest conditions and in wretched poverty, sometimes make pre« 
dietioiis which astonish persons by really comii^ to pass against all 
expectations; so that it is difficult to persuade oneself but that they 
have eidier intercourse with the devil or some supernatural know- 
ledge. 

** The Singalese word for an Astrologer If OQ(€(S9d[<fie93(^c99 COioH^ 
iattrikaria) and of an Ahtrononer ene^csdej<a^adc39 (maktMtri' 
kmiq). The word in the text is onknown. L. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



Of Marriage and other custmns of the Singhalese. 

The marriages of the Singhalese are celebrated in a very ridicit- 
)ou8 way. When a young girl is about to be married to a man of the 
^anie rank as herself, (for it is not allowed for men or women to mar- 
ry either above or below their caste,) she first agrees as to the condi- 
tions, and acquaints her relations with what she has done, and they 
have to consider whether they are contented witli those terms : if they 
are satisfied, a great repast is prepared and the ceremony is con- 
cluded. The first night of consummation is allotted to the husband,^ 
the second to his brother, the third to the next brotlier, and so on as 
far as the seventh night, when, if there be more brothers, the remain- 
der are not entitled to the privilege of the eldest six. These first 
days being past, the husband has no greater claim on his wife than 
his brothers have ; if he finds her alone, he takes her to himself, but 
if one of his brothers be with her, he cannot disturb them. Thus one 
wife is sufficient for a whole family and all their property is in com- 
mon among them ; they bring their earnings into one general stocky 
and the children call all the brothers indiflferently their fathers. * 

A highrcaste man woi^ld not for all the world accept a glass of wa-P* 
ter in the house of a man of lower rank than himself. A low-caste 
man would not dare to knock at the door of a man of higher caste. 
If he requires any thing from widiin the house, he calls out till he is 
heard and what he wants is put outside for him. 

A woman presuming to have intercourse with a man of lower caste 
than herself, could not possibly escape death. Her father her bro-. 
t.her and all her family become her accusers, and believe that the 
disgrace which she has inflicted on them can only be expiated by her 
death. 

Whatever may be a man*s merits, he cannot raise himself above 
his caste f — let him distinguish himself ever so much, let him give 

♦ This is only applicable to the Kandyan provinces ; the system of polyandry 
never prevailed in the maritime districts. L. 

f It is pitiful to relate that notwithstanding the diffusion of education, the in- 
troduction of Christianity, and the efforts made by English Governors sucf 
cessively to abolish the system of caster, it prevails as strongly amon^ the 
Datives at the present moment as at any former period oi their history. 
In 1846 many of the Wellale headmen refused to sit down to Sir- Colin 
Campbell's table, because other headmen in public employment, but not 
pf equally high caste, were invited to it. And yet ttie distinction of caste 
is repudiated by the Budhist religion^ and* must have been introduced^ in 
fimes of BrahDfiimcal heresy. L, 
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j)rbof of courage equal to that of Alexander or Caesar, if he be hy 
caste a barber he must remain a barber. The king may give him lan<^ 
set apart for people of that trade, he may raise him high among his 
own relatives, increase his wealth, but he cannot take him out of the 
caste he was bom in : he and his must remain in it till they die. There 
are in the army men of low castes for the service of the soldiers and 
their officers. These have their own chiefs and directors, who are 
oflen brave. and skilful men; but they cannot on any occasion take 
the place of a chieftain of higher rank who may have been killed, nor 
are they allowed to remain covered in presence of a man who may be 
the very lowest of a caste higher than their own: 

, The difference of ranks is marked by the dress. Those lyho are of a 
low condition wear dresses which only come down to the knee ; those 
of a higher rank have dresses descending to the middle of the leg. 

, The modliars, appoohamies, adigars, and other great men wear a 
shirt and a robe, which cannot be worn fty those who are not of aj* 
high a rank. All the men are dusky, or rather of a copper colour,- 
the complexion of some being of a deeper brown than that of others j 
their hair is long, their beard squared off; they are strong and tole* 
fably tvell proportioned. The women are clean and generally well- 
madei, with very fine eyes; those who are of good families dreSsbet-' 
ter than any other females in India ; their petticoats cover the very 
points of their feet, and they take particular care of their hair; 

Besides the vernacular language of the country, the Singhalese hav€j 
another which they learn as we do latin. * They are sensible and 
witty, have a quick comprehension and a power of persuasion which 
convinces those to whom they make any proposition. They are good 
poets and readily compose songs ; almost all have good voices, and 
it is very agreeable to hear them sing, -f 

The people attached to the courts of justice do their duty well and 
are not anxious to multiply Written documents ; but their good qua- 
lities are greatly spoiled by the vanity which possesses all the Singha- 
lese. I'hey are crafty, vain, and change their religion as their inter- 
ests prompt them. When they went to Colombo, in the time ofthePof- 

* The P41i or Magadhi, which Budhist scholars declare to be of greaiter antiquity 
thau the Sanscrit, quoting, in the discussion of this subject, their Cavorite 
verse, — "Sk M%adhi ; mula bhSsa. narayeyadi kappika, brachmanochas- 
suttalapa, Sambuddliachapi bhasare.** — '*'! here is a language which is the 
root of all; men and brahmans at the commencement of the creation, who 
never before heard or uttered a human accent, and even the supreme Budus; 
spok« it : it is Magadhi." (Tumour J What becomes of Hebrew after this 
declaration ? L. 

f An intermixture with the Dutch must then have had a poweiful effect ioi 
changing their voices, since RibeyroV time. L. 



the wit, politeness aihd the cleanliness of the Singhalese, and still more 
to that of their women. They are sober, moderate in their diet, flat- 
tering, restrained in their talk and seldom irritated. The woinen 
take charge of the household; and thoij^h they keep slaves, they pre<* 
pare their husbands* meals, and for fear that dieir breath should spoil 
their cookery, they wear a cloth OTer their mouths when cooking and 
when taking it to the table. As long as they are in the house, they 
care little for their dress^ but when they go out, they even borrow 
what they think necessary to complete their toilette; they wear neither 
gloves or shoes, but go barefooted like the men; When they have on 
them any natural uncleanness, they consider their houses impure and 
cry out to persons coming to visit ihem to stay outside ; they are fre- 
quent in their baths and wash the whole of their bodies ; they do not 
sit down in the presence of men, and do not appear in public to ac- 
cuse any body; they pay nothing to the king for the landii which they 
inherit or for the merchandize which they carry. There are few phy- 
sicians or surgeons in the country and no midwives ; the women 
bring forth alone or are assisted by their neighbours. The children 
receive names which tliey exchange for others when they grow up.' 



CHAPTER XVIL 



Shewing how Justice is administered among the Natives, 

As the Singhalese have always preserved their ancient laws and 
customs, under what dominion soever they have been, they have 
also retained their own form of government almost completely — ex- 
cept, that when they were subject to Portugal, their bandigaralles 
and mareilleros were always of that nation. The bandigaralle is the 
chief justice ; he appointed every year four mareilleros who were con- 
firmed in office by the general ; the mareilleros are the same as the 
commissioners of justice in France, and they were sent every year 
into the governments of the four dessaves, with authority to decide all 
suits and actions and to determine them according to the laws of the 
country. Each mareillero had two advocates whose duty it was to 
become thoroughly acquainted with the laws ; they had also am 
usher and a secretary or notary. When they were going into a pro- 
vince to hold the assizes, they sent beforehand notice to the people in 
order that preparations might be made for their reception. They 
were always received on the appointed day with every mark of honor, 
and as soon as the sessions commenced, all persons in the neighbour-* 
ing villages who had lawsuits or complaints came forward with their 
petitions and pleadings. The first business called on related to in^ 
heritances and wills ; enquiry was made if ao inventory had bee& 
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jframed and if any property had been already taken away; if any- 
t>6dy was accused of having possessed himself of any part of what 
had been left, he was forced to bring it back or to pay three times 
its vdue to the king. The kings of Ceylon are their subjects' only 
heirs ; but as this custom appeared barbarous to the Portuguese, the 
king of Portugal only took one fiflh of the inheritance, and left the 
semainder to the children or other nearest relatives of the deceased* 

The debts contracted in that country are never very considerable. 
If a man has lent any supplies which are not returned, he cites his 
debtor, and if the debt is proved,^ it is ordered to be immediately 
paid— if it is not clearly substantiated, time is given to both par« 
ties to produce their witnesses. Thieves are brought before thii 
court in a similar way, and if they plead guilty they are condemned 
to pay the value of what has been stolen according to the estimate 
of the party robbed, and to give a fine of three times that amount to 
the king; but if the thief denies the crimei he is placed on his oath» 
which is done in this manner: If he has any children they are sent 
for — if he has none, his nearest relations are produced, and they are 
chosen by the person robbed; when they come before the hiareillero, 
the thief takes some stones and place them on the head of his chil* 
dren and prays to God only to allow them to live as many days as 
there are stones, if he committed the robbery of which he stands ac* 
cused ; after which oath the parties are sent away and ordered each 
to pay his own costs. The people are persuaded that there is so 
much virtue in this oath that if it be false the children will die with* 
in the time mentioned, and the truth or falsehood of the accusation 
is estimated accordingly by the result. Murderers or homicides are 
called on, after the thieves, to acquit themselves of the crimes of 
which they are accused — sometimes they are not forthcoming, for if 
they are taken within GO days after the commission of the crime the des« 
•ave may condemn them to death without any form of law ; but afler 
that time, he has no power over them; they must have their trial, 
they come freely to the sessions, and if they confess their crimes 
they are ordered to pay 1 20 reals to the king and are let off with 
certificates of absolution, so that they can no longer be held answerable 
for that murder, even if it be committed by a man of low-caste oa 
a person of higher rank. 

We have already said that when a woman has had intercourse 
with a man of a lower caste, her most cruel enemies are her nearest 
relatives, who consider themselves bound by honor to compass her 
death : as this sort of culpability does not admit of many witnesses, 
it is allowed to kill her on the slightest proof; but if they prefer to 
•ummon her before the mareillero and she denies her guilt, she is obli- 
ged to thrust her arm into boiling- water or to hold in her hand a 



r^.h6t it(ffi i if fA« is hdt bofnf V If, dh^ ntitni ^^joiiM ^ te 
j^ariAts* house whd dare not then rejiroiicfi her ^ch het gtdlt ; od 
tb^ contf&ry, idl hei" frie&df rejoice with her at the proof she iu0 
giv^ti 6f h^ innocence ; but if ifte to inhnred by the Ori^si, Ae if 
^▼eil met to ber relatiirAi ^vba dmy pot ber iitttantly <o deam. 



TheM aie tUmj olliftr caat* of kit coiieqoeiiee^ wUcli lh#iinK 
reillero decides vtxaaoaaQjf acocxtditig to the laws of the eouilry* 
After A^ aauses tie retnnit tor the town, and ^Tes an account to th« 
tfCttunisAafjr of the Aoea he has feceiyed» wmb he pi^t to iim «i 
ike kil^a Atfcdunt and takes a receipt* 
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cffAPMit xriri 



Of ihd SUphanUi 



. At we haf e mAten of elephiiht«, we ttittt felatt Ill4ial w^ Mft 
iMi and haow ar ihem ^ and we 6u|^t to place 6ii fecoid tbe aet* 
tioes df one afiitxral whilih wai^ bred and broog^t tip among us and 
Was Hxxre ditftifiguished Aian any other. He was so handsoiki^ a cret« 
ttoei aad so weli made, that we only eiAployed hiin tm txrgent ooa 
easi^nsi As w6 had others for use in comitoon circum sta nces. W^ 
oilted hhn Orteia and he wairmnch noticed at the siege «f Cdoihbo« 
Beftre tiiat time^ he was only ta&en into #ie Ibrests to Catdh or t6 
hunt Other animals. He was so usefkf that we 6nly kept him out of 
1 5 whidi we had} we ate the e^ers dtining the seten months that thO 
iiege lasted. He fell into the hands of the Dutch When Colombo cai* 
pitulatedf The king of Kandy, Who had heard Speak of him, offered 
m laige sum of money for him, atid his pried cocdd not be too h%ll 
Ibr he gained the king about 15,000 crowns etery year* As tfaiSf 
may appear incredible, t muat eiq>lain what 1 aay< 

Hiese anhnaJsgo by troops uifo the jungte, under ihe guidance of on# 
animal, which they appear alt to obey ^ It would be cfifficnlltorelate what 
devastation they cause wherever they go, anid how many trees they 
break or tear up. The peasantry who were much anneiyed by their in*" 
Oii^ions, nevetfiiited to inform the general of the district which way they 
h&dpittsed. Then the general wa^ accustomed todespatch drtela with 
kis two Conductors, and soine aliiis, or female elephants; the latter wera 
left In the village nearest the place where the wild elephants were, and 
Drtela only was taken ibto nie jungle. As soon as the leader of die 
tfOop KaW him, he came foi^th to offer him battle t but Ortefa, cod« 
#eti&^ M§ Gtmdtictoif beinnd bind; advanced cardesaty iand mim^ 
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ibe wild eiepjbani with tiis inmlc wvaii his keck, held him so t^htlj 
that he could never succeed in loosii^ his hold. Then the man, wh6 
im hid Mund Drtela, thsew skilftQly his rope rouod die ftont leg <3ff 
flie beast, and attached him securely to the tatoe dephaiit, and the 
bther condiicidr approaching did the same to his hihd leg, and wheh 
the elephknt ^a thiis taJcen two females were brqught up. and he 
was secUfed between them, and Ortela was let loose | thos^ at the end 
drtwQ or three dky^i the wild animal was breaight back already ta^ 
iaed to the town, ^d in this way about thirty were taken every 
Vear. An elephant is sold according to hid beighti The largest ele-^ 

Shant is about d cubits ^ high from §ie point of the ftiot to the shoul-^ 
er, and being told at the rate of 1^000 pardaos the cubit, he fetche« 
about 8 jdOO pardaos i but a Very large one^ which has good di^tia- 
gUii^hing marks, fetches 12 or eVen 15,000 pardaoii. 

The Moors, and oiher Mahometans who trade in elephants^ give ai 
inuch for one irom Ceyldn as &r four Mm any cither country. Theiie 
lure many elephants at Goa, which are emjilojFed in carrying wood 
mi other miltenals to th^ doekyilrdii where ships axe biiilt i tbey are 
t>rocured firom different places, btit He soon a^ one firom Ceykn 
comes among ihein, all Ae rei^t aeknowledge him aS their superior 
$ni give Win the place of honor, obeying him iq everything. At Go^ 
^^id other pt^es this has d^n been remarked \ and it has also be^ 
observed that no animal has so miich inodesty as they have^ I baxf 
^ten enquired of the ^ple who had charge ofOrtelai if ever they 
tow him in coupling season gb afler k fei^ale, atid they have assurfg 
Ine that they never sattr anySilpg of the kind* 

No creattlre is sd easily suhdtied or tamed as die elephant ; u| 
three days thejr are made as tractable and submissive as if they had 
been employed for years^ They are let free without fbar of thei^ 
returning to the fytest; they do of their own will what ils inquired of' 
^em and what they see others do. The best way to tame them Is 
not to allow them to slee|> the first three days and nights after they arie 
6aught, and when they sleep to awaken them by heavy blows ; then 
io caress and encofirage them. Some authori say &at elephants ne* 
Ver lie down ) biit this is a very old erf or long given up. They lie 
down every night ; and stoop md bend to receive their loads ; it is 
true that on journeys they only lie down froM sheer Sadgtie, and then 
frequently they neVer rise againi but die \ tbii has deceived maaj 
into the assertion that they ably stoop to did 



'^ m feet. Twice tjbe circomfeienoe of an elephant's foot is ill exae( M^ht #^ 
the shpiildei. L» 
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tHAPTER XIX. 



Of the Fmitif Herds, and AnmaU of Ceylon^ and of tks 

Diseases prevalent there. 

■ • - 

All provisions necessaify to sustain life ure |>lentilld in Cejrlon^ 
especially cows, buffaloes, goats and pigs (of which the best only 
cost twenty pence); wild boar, stags, elk, gaxelles, deer, porcupines, 
and bares are in abundance. The country is covered with small 
game, such as turtle-dotes, pigeons, partridges, snipes, woodcocks, 
wild-geese, ducks, and other kinds. Poultry is very cheap, twenty 
fowls cost two reals; and butter also costs little^ 

A sort of lizard is found in the jungle which the natives call tola* 
goya,* it is three palms long, and of a brownish colour. Many per« 
sons who have tasted it, say that there is no game of a finer flavor. 
The rivers yield fish and aliells in abundance. Fruits abo in Cey« 
Ion are better than elsewhere; the trees bear twice a year, but the 
Singhalese never give the fruit time to ripen, they gather it green, pre- 
tending that ripe fruit is very injurious* 

But of all their fruit none can be compared with a species of orai^, 
which they call the king's orange, -f and 1 am of opinion that even ^ 
no other frait were to be had, that one alone would entitle CeyloA 
to be considered as the eartlily paradise, and it may be looked 
upon as the ipple which tempted cur firit parents, as certainly 
no better fruit is to be found anywhere. Bice also grows abon^ 
dantly at all seasons of the year ; 1 have myself seen rn the same 
field some just appearing above ground, other entering into the ear, 
and other vgain being cut down and tied up in bundles ) other grain 
is also sown which grows well and furnishes food for the country 
-people; there are slso many kinds of roots and Vegetables such as 
yams and potatoes.;}; Their vallies and hills are in aU seasons covered 
with flowers; and their orchards are on the banks of rivers the water 
of which is as clear ; s the purest crystal. Although Ceylon is sa 
near tlie Line, the air is so pure that the temperature can scarcely be 
called either too hot or too cold. 

Yet most of the Portuguese on their first arrival were subject to 
dianhoeas, fevers and other diseases, to which the natives are not 
liable* I think the Singhalese retam their health by frequent bathings, 
£s the waters are very wholesome. I remember when I first went 

* Tie guana or iguana ; it is generally eaten among the natives, and is said ta 

be palatable, though dry. L. 
t t^'f^^-.or o, jemnaran, (Sing,) the large maDdarin oiaoge.Xj» 
J Id the original ^inbames et batateSk" i*. - 
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to Ceylon, I had two illnesses in tihe first two years : then T adopted 
the custom of bathing morning and evening, and during the sixteen 
subsequent years I lived there, I never had the slightest sickness. 

There is another disease called the Bere-berey to which Europeans 
are very subject; it is a sort of cramp so very violent that it pros- 
trates those who are attacked by it, and the diseased part might be 
cut with a knife without causing any pain. The best remedy is to eat 
pork and biscuit, to drink pcdm-winey * and to smoke ; three or four 
months' living in this manner cures the patient entirely ; on this ac- 
coimt the captain-general Antonio de Mascarenhes, by the physi- 
cians* advice, issued an order for every one to smoke in die camp, and 
to give a good example, he adopted the practice himself first ; and 
after that time the disease was far less prevalent. 

The natives are most in fear of the small-pox ; it is very conta- 
gious and out of dread oi it a father would desert his child, and a 
wife her husband ; the child or husband attacked with this disease 
is put out of the house and no one holds communication with him ; 
they give him enough to eat and he gets on as well as he crn alone; 
this is the reason why almost every one dies who catches the illness, 
and on that very account it is dreaded the more. The country peo- 
ple call it Ankaria^^ or an affair with God, because it appears as if 
a miracle only can cure it, and that a man having the small-pox has 
only to think of settling his earthly affairs. 

The Neapolitan disease, which the natives properly call /'aran* 
gueUre\ or Portuguese sickness, since the Portuguese first introduced 
it into the country, is not easily cured. When a person has the fever, 
they allow him to drink as much water as he pleases, provided it is 
boiled with coantru,^ No people understand the use of simples better 
than the Singhalese, so that with a few herbs or roots they cure 
wounds, ulcers and swellings ; they set broken arms and bandage 
fractured legs, and put those matters to rights in a very few days. 
Cancers which are considered incurable in Europe, are cured in a 
week in Ceylon. The ground produces many herbs which are of 
good service against poison ; and I have studied their uses as an- 
tidotes against the bites of snakes, as venomous insects and serpents 
are very numerous there, 

* Q^ery toddy. L. 

f eQOG^<<€), iMaA«rM(i^,"tbe great disease," is the common Singhalese name 

for the small -poi. L. 

} This word \» rightly Parangaledde or ''Frank sickness"— the Singhalese hav- 
ing no f use p instead of it. L. 

I Coantru. Portuguese, Coriander, boiled down with gioger, is used by tk|e na- 
tives in cases of fever, L, 
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(^th0 Tfueds and Serpent* m C^2ew. 
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TftouoH Aere are manjr ttg^en^ oimcei^ and o&er wfld animals in 
Ceylon, tfaey occanon litde injury to man, as they find plenty to suIh 
pist on without attacking hin), diere being so many tame beasts and 
herds. The inqniceys aye more dreaded : there are five very difFer* 
ent species o^ them; the prettiest are the sagdtM^ and more espe-i 
ciaUy the rogueM ; the Portugnese delight m them even to folly. 
There are also many parrots, and particinaily smaH ones, which thd 
Portuguese call perroquets ; diere are sairos and tnartmho* which ai0 
tanght lb speak, and tke latter are mudi aoui^ after. The ^veta 
are so common tl^at noone takes Ae tioi^e to domeiticsite them. -. 

They have a litde animal of the size of a ferret, which they caR 
wangus I it has so great an antipathy to serpents fhat immediately i| 
acents or gets sig^t of one, it does not rest till it kills it As hcMv<s 
ever serpents are very venomous, if the mangiisi^ wounded, it &idsi 
out a certain herb which it eats and which is a wond^rfU specific 
l^gaipst poison. The mangus does not spare fowls or turkeys i they 
are generally very tniachievoiiS| and I remember a soldier who took 
one into his bed and was dangeiously bitten by it; but cxi account ol^ 
its enmity to serpents peope hoi^ie it and feed it, preferring 
the wound caused by the mangus to death which might lie cansei 
by the snake. 

There are four kinds of snakes more dangerous each than tbe 
other. One is only 1^ foot long, of a brownish tinge, more especially 
vnder the belly { a person bitten by it falls into a deep deep, ai^ 
without prompt help dies in six hours ) another kind maddens a man 
•by its bite, and the patient expires in twenty-four hours | but the 
most terrible snake ip one whose venom is ao instant in its effect that 
.when a man is bitten by it, the blood issues from all his pores and 
ihere is no remedy which can relieve him. The snake called cobra 
de coj^Uo is so much venerated that it is not allowed to be injured,;^ 
4he Smgfaalese call it ncm and nagliaum or die royal snake, and they 
believe that if one of them were killed all serpents of the same sp»s 
«ies would revenge his death «b sV ^ihe ^niily 4)f die mofderer, and 
would destroy his brothers, his wife and his children; when theiefore 
one of them basliicten a man, a diarmer is aent lor who cM^ges ikn^ 

" * " " r; ■ ■• -■ •■ ■ r t' ■r ■•■ ■■••-- - - , V 

« 

t The real tieer ii unknown in Ceylon^ the cAvflsA is *ra(fa«t ^ ^^VVl^ 
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•nake to eome forA and apyl^liiQBieir^pelf ; tbey Aan believe b» 
will do no further injury.* 

I have been told of anoAer midce, which is very scarce, and what 
f. have )ieai:d of it will no doubt be diought fabulous or. incredihW.'f 
Tbejy say that dus snake settles on a tree, and when it sees ap o^ 
stag, .wild boar^ elephant or othe;r animal go by, it jumps on him 
and on whatever part of the body it perches, the flesh drops off at once 
and the anima) remains immoveable^ .die poison acdr^ inwardly, but 
.no outward injury at first appearing — so that some persons bavii^ 
.lirom curiosity opened one of the beasts which this snake had attacked 
jfound the inside rotting and worn away^ aldiough the outer skin was 
as fine a^ during the life of the animal. This snake is only of the 
thickness of a violin-string, three palms long, ^d of a brownish co* 
lour. Th^re is another snake of the same thickness and length, green» 
which attacks the eyes, but .1 nev^r jmyaelf sawany person whoha(| 
jbeen blinded by it* 

Hie rserp^t eMIed voWa da 9enra will swsdlow a nuuce iOf # f t|tf 
a4v>1^p Oux .Qaffers are very fond ai these snakes., or mount^-ad^ 
f^rs, cwti^ ^y contaider A^qeUent «atiqg ; the flesh \s ,wbite fin4 
j^e^ngr^^ il^ ftis^ m^y h^ guf 9ped at by |h^ l^ig^^mi^^i^ 

•But-Rone of dieae smftes are so iroublesome as the leedhes ; Cey- 
lon is -full of them, and one acareely enters ^e forests but he is at* 
ia<^ed%y them. They crav^ up tiie 1^ and thighs^ and they take 
audi firm hold that they cannot be shaken oflf till they are ftdi of 
%lood ; 9ometimes durmg the night they creep up to the fece anil 
4raw blood from the very gums ; the smdler diey^ ate, the deeper 
they bite ; the land leeches hurt most; those in the water or amoi^ 
^e lice grounds ^ve less pain, or seturcely barm at all. 

^<i€ ^ 4ki Pirmck S4i$Qr. 

^ This fliieke is veiy common in Ceykin and very dangMoiu ; >faot it is^hoaghl 
jthat ^e i>e«t Affepenrative against itB.hite is the toMl of a<lfee «bi^ » v^ 
is^mxamf aa4 "JtM^ ^ Malaban j^ll eqmrom sjod ,t))e ,9ri||pi|»,Diff ^ 

il^«/e h^^ Frt^th K^latt, 

f :M ..0«idoman,.olefk to theDiitch Company at .Curacao, told 'He ithat ht .sav 
4lt Sitfin^m aioao yi^ t»fid baen .^t^ep 1^ a nn^ ^r t>y a m^\\ b|||# 
ail4.er, a (ootaod ,a Mf long; jand th.at,immefli.^tely bis 4«ib l>egap ^ 
fall off, and rbe seemed to melt airay like snow. His eotri^ls were Um 
bare, .and his heardmigbt be seen palpitating^ until the poison reached i^ 
-when .the man died; this occnried in six .houa,and nonamedy^could 
-be deyUed 46r him. 1 think the oalv ouve-woald have -been to 4iave <)aick]jr 
cat away the flesh round. the wo«m, or toiia«e»bumed it off; or it would 
bave been still maaa 44Im^ou0 to ba«e !l<i|»pad 0f tilt IM^^'tf itaF«aa^ 
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CHAPTER XXL 



Of the Precious SUmee of CeyUnu 

The precious stones which are most remarkable in Ceylon, and 
which the Moors and Indians most prize, are the CaU^-eyes. They 
are scarcely known in Europe. I saw one on the prince of Uwa's 
arm, when he came to visit us, of the size of a pi^^eon's egg. It was 
quite round and of the form of a laige musket-ball. These stones are 
heavier than other precious stones ; they are never worked up, but 
are only cleaned off. It seems that nature has concentrated in tfaw 
one stcme the finest and most lively colours which light can form ; 
and that those colours contest with each other which shall produce 
the greatest effect. One colour is more prominent to view than an- 
other, according to the light in which the stone is held: and if its posi- 
tion is changed, another colour strikes the eye to greater advantage ; 
on this account the stone is called a Caf*<-fye, as it has rays opposed 
to each other which create that variety in its appearance; as we 
see the eye of the cat itself change in brilliancy and effect, as the ani- 
mal turns or removes it. These rays in ^eCa^s-eye are never of an 
even number ; there are three, five, or seven of them ; these lines of 
light are called betas and the price of the stone increases acocNrdiiig 
to the number of those betas. The rubies are the finest stonea afier 
the cats'-eyes, then come the sapphires and topazes. The Moormen 
attach high value to the topazes of Ceylon, because some of them are 
very large. These four precious stones are the most common in Cey* 
Ion ; we have already spoken of some others, but they are of smaller 
value. There are some mountains on the island fix>m which white, 
green, or red crystal is procured ; and the native workmen cut it 
well and polish it for crucifixes, images, crosses and other emblems 
of religion, by means of two wheels and emery and solder. 

The Portuguese might have employed many hands in manufac- 
-turing Cinnamon-Oil, as it is very valuable, but J only recodlect three 
fiiroiHes who made that their occupation. The berry of the cinna- 
mon bush is gathered, piled up, steeped in water and boiled ; in three 
hours it is taken from the fire, and from the surface is skimmed a sort 
of white tallow, then leaving visible the oil which is in small bladders, 
like olive-oil, on the top of the water. 1 his oil is then taken off and 
put in a vessel which is exposed to the sun to purify it ; and it is in 
diis way that they prepare this oil which is so good for weak nerves 
and other sicknesses.* Of the white tallow which is first skimmed off 



Note 6.y the Frtneh Editor, 
'* In this manner oil may be extracted at small eipenne from all seeds; but all 
the volatile sa ts are lost in the process ; it would be better to make use 
of the copper still by which little of this spirit is lost— the sttil might also 
be employed, as the Dutch now use it, to distU GinnamoD* 
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«ui excellent balm is made which sells very high in the East Indies ; 
as, besides its possessing almost the same virtue as the cinnamon oil, 
it is formed into candles, which are lighted in churches on high holi- 
days, and in burning they emit so pleasant a smell that few scents 
are to be compared with it. 

The Portuguese did not know how tomanufkctiireCinnamon'fvater; 
the Dutch were the first who distilled it and imported it in quantities 
into Europe ; they derive a large profit from it yearly. 

As much Pepper might be grown in Ceylon as in Canara^ Cochin 
and Quilon, and many other provinces^Jf the Singhalese-World take 
the trouble to cultivate it ; but I have already said that all the pro^ 
duoe of that island comes spontaneously ; and the natives, although 
laborious, take no pains to assist nature ; on that account they have 
but a small harvest of pepper when they might have so much ; thai 
ivhich they have is better than is to be obtained from any other place, 
and is sold proportionably dear. I imagine that the cause of its su« 
perior quality is that it is gathered before it is fully ripe ; it is there- 
fore less biting and the East Indians like it better ; the merchants 
have a great demand for it. The shrub which produces it cannot 
' support itself any more than the ivy does in France $ it is therefore 
tied to trellises, or creeps up stronger trees ; but if it were trans^ 
planted or cultivate with more care, it would spread and giva 
abundant fruit * 



Addition by the French Editor, 

« 

On Precious Stones.'f 

Edward Barbosa, who has published a treatise on what he saw 
most remarkable in the East Indies, and of their chief articles of 
trade, dwells particularly on the precious stones of the country. He 
gives us their peculiar marks, the places where they are found, and 
their respective prices and values. He begins with the rubies, and 
he states that the finest and best are found in the Pegu river, and 
that there are others in the mountains beyond that river, but of an in* 
ferior quality ; yet he says that a ruby fi*om Pegu, perfect in qua* 

Note by the French Editor, 

* I have leen in the Hortos Medicos at Leyden a pepper-tree resembling ia 
form a dwarf apple tree; it was about three feet high ; its blossom was 
also like ttiat of an apple and it was covered with a short downy mots, as 
dwarf apple-trees generally ar^. 

t Ftom Ramosio^voL i ibU 321. * 
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crowQty and he vadiiee Me of Ceylon of the «ame we^bt at £09 
i»owQB, He sayi also that tbere are aome in Ceylon weigUog 16 ca» 
isali vUdi are worth 600 eiownt; he doca not aay diat tbeie are v^ 
ao laige in P^gu; but itdoea not appear that fine rulnea are ao con^ 
mon in Ceylon as there. They are aaUyed in thia way : — ^wbenajqibj 
of considerable site is brought to the kingi he sends fwhis jewellen^ 
who teB him to what degree the gem can stand fire^ and how Joog; 
these men are seldom in error ; the ruby is then thrown into die fire 
«nd Ml ^heie as long as they have stated, and when it is taken onW 
If It has borne the 6re weH and is of a more livdy eakmr, it ia «s^ 
teeaaed mudi mom h^ly than thoae of Pegu. 

Two sorts of tapphkrcB are also found in Ceylon ; the better IcinS 
jire hard and of a line deep blue, and are greauy esteemed ; but the 
pale blue ones are little thought of, yet they are valued move bigfalj 
than those which are obtained from the mine near Mangalore, oroom 
Capu^ar in the kingdom of Calicut 

Fine ippaxes are also procured firom Ceylon ; when Aey vp 
.dear and brilliant, they aie sold for Aheir wei^ in gold ; bi^ 
sriieB ihey are whitish« the Siwghalene use them to poake &km 
•diamonds. 

Sarbosa says that Ae Sinf^idese knew so wefl how to bleaeli aa|H 
phires, topazes and other hard stones, that many people lake 4herii 
for the finest diamonds, and that a person must be an adept m 
this matter not to be deceived by Aem s and tet time akne diewi 
whether stones thus prepared are fiklse or not» as they kae their white* 
ness by wear and resume partiall v their natural eokwr. The jeweUem 
however say that topaaes weQ Ueaohed always remain whke. 

Barbosa does not mention the cats*-ey es found in Ceylon t he only 
aays ihat the fiinijialflseHcan counterfeit libal sIq»p fewfetly. 
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€tiAFTER XXH. 



tjfthe Pearl'Juhery on the Coasts of eeyUm:^ 
Hi^iKii now jrela^ sUl that we J^now of the ixattmd jAA^ sf!^ 

Noie hy tK* Pp0nek Editor. 

^AaaaMBctcpfaEined men alwa98.aQcompaiu«i the PeaiMiveim on speovat si 
the Malaban, who come fcom the coast of that name or from the Mai* 
dives, and who live hy piracy, so that.no boat, canoe or priha is safe in 
those seas. The fishers or divers cesse their work at nopn, on accpoat of 
the swell caused by the wind, and whichianM|a tfaa ^VlSf^Si^ fSKMf^ 
dsscend in calm weather. 
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l$iiA otCeyhn, we ^M itesoibe Ifaase which its «ea{»roduoeA. I^ 
pearls which are procured from the coasts of tlie island, ^nd mor^ 
«j3peciall]r from Aripo, are 4>f the highest value. As few persons 
Jcnow how that iUhery is conducted, we shall here relate what we 
know of it. 

. ' At the beginnii^ of March ihere assemhle on that coast 4 or 
,^^000 boats got together and paid hy Moorish or Hea|heu merchanta 
and by some Christians. These paerchants have many pcurtnershipa 
funong themselves, And they first make up a fund to arm four^ five 
or six boats, more or less, according as |he entire adventure is greater 
or smaller. Each of these boats has generally from ten to twelve 
aailors, one master^ and eight or lune divers. Alt the boats go out to» 
^ther, and seek when the fishery is likely to be most profitable : and 
•they anchor at the i^ts wh6re the sea is c»ly five, si^c, or at most 
aev&n fathoms deep. Then they send off three boats to a leag^ dia« 
t^nt round-about, e^ in a di^erent direction f each of these boats 
.brings back a thousand oysters, These are c^pened in presence of the 
.merchants and the pearls found in them are examined by the whola 
^arty and their value estimated, as the pearls are much finer in some 
years than in others ; and acccurdingly as the merchants i|nd the pearls 
to be large, clear, round and of good water, they bargain with the 
idt^ for the fishery of that year. When the bargain is made^ the king 
usually gives them four vessels of war to defend them from the Ma- 
^labar and other pirates. Then each merchtint goes to the sea^ 
side and constructs a sort of enclosure with stake and Ihoms, only 
leaving a narrow passage for the boats to enter and go out again, 
^hich come there to discharge the oysters they have fished up. 

On Ae 11th of March, at four in the .morning, the officer in com<« 
mand of the four vessels of war fires a gun as a signal, and immedi*- 
^JxHy all the boats put off to sea, steering for the place which they 
liave selected to fish at and casting anchor there. Eadi of ^se boats 
has on board stones of the weight of si^ty pounds e^h, fastened wiA 
Vtrong ropes, of which one end is attached to the boat. Thedrverplaces 
^da foot on one of the stones, and passes another iHJpe round his body,^ 
to which 19 tied a basket or a smaQ woven bag like a net; this second 
rope is held by two of the saQoni, aud the diver thus secured descends 
inito the sea; he renndns ^lefe whilst two isr^dkit can be said, and ffilk 
•yilfit^liagarba^EetwiWi'Oystevs, whidi he sontetimes finds an 
littipB on the rocks { a^som as his luafcetis iiill, fa^^mkesjisigQ 
^ pulling the^rope field by the sailors in the hoat, msA one «ndciif 
which is round his waist, ^Mid they draw Idm quiddy out of the waj* 
ter ; but if in the time he is below, he can contrive to open an oys* 
ter and finds a pearl in it, it is son^id^red his own ; as soon as his 
iMNid tt sboTe water, aoo^or diver goea down, and thus thejr descend 
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by turns. This fishery lasts till four in the afternoon, when ike oA- 
cer in command fires another gun as a signal to cease the fishery for 
the day. Then all the boats go to their several enclosures, and the 
noise and confiision that ensue in tlie two hours that are allowed to 
discharge and pile up the oysters, cannot be described. 

Besides the people belonging to the boats, the children of die ne^h- 
bourhood never fail to assemble at the sea-side, offering their services, 
rather h wever to steal the oysters than to assist the sailors or rner* 
chants. As soon as the boats are unloaded, they put to sea again, and 
go about half a league higher up by the sea-side, when the merchants 
assemble and hold a splendid fair ; there are magnificent tents, and 
all sorts of merchandize of the most valuable kind are to be had diere, 
as venders come fi-om all parts of the world. Heathens, Jews, Chris- 
tians and Moors, all have some speculation for profit ; some sell by 
wholesale, others by retail ; the sailors and childr^i bring the pearls 
which they have stolen, and people of every kind have bargains to 
ofier. Persons having but a small capital, buy small ventures, which 
they immediately sell to larger merchants with a middling profit ; 
not only pearls are bought and sold, but jewellery of every kind, barw 
gold, dollars, fine Turkey carpets, and beautiful stuffs from India. 

The fishery lasts from the lltb of March to theSOth of April, but 
the fair itself ccmtinues for fifVy days, because for the last nine days 
the enclosures are cleansed, as so many flies are bred by the corrupt 
matter that the adjacent places and the whole country might be an- 
noyed by them, if care were not taken to sweep into the sea the im- 
purities collected during the fishery. 

On the last day of April, the merchants of the several partner- 
ships assemble together and share the pearls belonging to their res* 
pective boats. They separate them into nine classes, and set on each 
class a price according as the demand has been greater or less for 
pearls during the year ; when these prices have been set on them, 
they make the allotments and shares. Then the iil-fonned pearls are 
sold at a sufficiently moderate price ; the small seed-pearls are left 
on the sea-side and the country-people come in the spring and sift 
the sand for them and sell them for a trifle. 

Hence the pearls and seed are sent to all parts of the world. This 
is all I know of this fishery. But I must not forget to add that 
pieces of amber of a considerable size are also found on this coasL 
Great branches of coral also drift ashore when the sea is high ; tbe 
black kind is better and more esteemed than the red. 
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CHAPTER XXIIl 



Concerning AdanC^-Peah 



Wb have already said that Adam^s^Peah separates the kingdoma 
6f Uwa, Kandy^ and the Two Corles, from each other. This moun* 
tain passes for one of the wonders of the world. It is twenty leaguea 
from the sea^ and seamen see it twenty leagues from the land \ it is 
two miles* high, and before reaching its summit, we arrive at a very 
agreeable and extensive plain,-]' where that rest can be had of which 
the person who ascends is so much in need^ as the mountain has then 
become very steep and ru^ed. This plain is intersected by many 
streams which fall from the mountain^ and is entirely covered with 
trees ; there are even very pleasant vallies in it* 

The Heathens resort to this Peak on a pilgrimage, and never miss 
bathing in one of the rivulets and washing ^leir linen, their clothes, 
and all they have on them in it. They are persuaded that the place 
is holy and they think that by these ablutions their sins are Wash- 
ed away* 

After these superstitious observances, they clamber to the top of 
die mountain by chains which are atta<ihed to it, and without which i( 
would not be possible to mount, so steep is the ascent fVom the plaiu 
to the top, and there still remains to be achieved a distance of a q(uar- 
ter of a league. A person leaving the foot of the mountain very early 
in the morning will hardly reach its summit till two in the afternoon^ 

On the top of the Peak there is a large open square, £00 paces is 
diameter^ and in the middle there is a very deep lake of the finest 
water possible. Thence issue those streams of which we have just 
ipoken, and which collecting their waters at the foot of the mountain 
form the three largest rivers of the islaiid.j; 

Near the lake there is a flat stone bearing the impression of a man's? 
foot, two palms long and eight inches broad ; this impression is sa 
well engraved that it could not be more perfect if it were done on 
wax. All the Heathens profess great veneration for this relic, and 
assemble at the Peak from all places to see it and render it their ho* 
mage, and to fulfil vows which they make regarding it. On the lefl 
of the stone are some huts of earth and wood where the pilgrims 

* 7420 feet is tbe actual height L. 

\ Diabetme. L. 

{ The Mahavillaganga, which is the largest river in Ceylon, has the source of 

ite chtet branch in Pedrotallagalla, on the plain of Nuwera-EUlia, a moaa- 

tain about b6U feet higher than Adam's- Pc^ L. 



dwell: and on its right it apagoclk 6t tenfple, widi tiie tioiueof 
tbe priest, who resides there to receiv e offerings and to relate to the pi^ 
grims the miracles which have been wrou^t on the spot, and die 
fiivors and blessings which have attended uiose who have eome tfai^ 
ther on pilgrimage ) and he neter fidls to impress on the minds o^ 
his hearers the acitiquiiy and holiness <^ that stone, whicHliief 
mah the Heathena to believe is the imprint of Ihei loot of oo, 
j|rst &ther> 

Some trees have been {Ranted round the stone td render the spoi 
fluore venerable hi appearancel and in order that the Headiens ionf 
have no doubt as to ue holiness of the place, the priest declares to ihtm 
that two smaller mountains at the side of the l^eak have stooped andl 
bowed down bdbre the sanctity dt tins motintam. Ifoman of eom^ 
MOB sense would bdieVethis, any mofe than Aatthe impression watf 
made by a human foot, as the man whe made it mniC Imve b#en o^ 
the most gigantic siae/ it is evident that it is the work of eonitf 
tieathenish h]r|)ocrite, a reekuie on thin spot, who aotight to create tf 
tepatatioQ fitr himself. 

One of the rivers fallkig from Adam's l^eak tuna loWards the north, 
crosses the Four Corles, passes throi^h Sittawacca and Malwanaf^ 
and falls into the sea near Colombo^ at a place called Mutwal ; ano- 
ther flows towards the south, and waters the Two Carles, Safiraganiit> 
the Pasdun and Raygam Corles^ and fidls into the sea near Caltura \ 
but the largest and most considerable of the diree rivers is that which 
passes near Kandy^ and after crossing the kingdoms of TrinGomalea 
and Batticaloai dischaiges itself into the bay dos Arcos, near the 
port of Cottian Kone of these rivers hate any jpeculiar names^ 
but take the appellations of the {{laces they pass in their course,- 
receiving as they flow onwards teany smaller streams wUch entirely^ 
i&tersect the island. 



CHAPTER XXiK 



•«iib»-*> 



Of the VeddaSi their hahitationsi manners and dusUmUi Ofihi 
iSalt'Leways of Ceylon^ 



««iriii^ 



It is a very singular ^tasxgi thai dithoi^h Ceylon & not to Be com"^ 

■ — - — ■ ■ — I • 

* '' Lo apon yonder mountain that o'ershadows Cairo rests the impriol of Ma*: 
^'bomed's sacred foot$ the palm*trees bend over it to sliadow it." (Qtuf^ 
. lo/ioHyHNt Bl Itktm) The Ctfscent and the Croas. L. * 

t On tbe right bank of thcf Kalaiiyganga^b0ttr<$eti Kadowelle and Hangwefie^iy 



EfeA 1^ late tfiih ficmiad, tfrtbeklan^of Ssdnt Laurence, jretithal 
' many ages been the residence of so many different nations.* 

' t¥e Ikdte'ftpofteli of its several kingdoms, and of some of Ae peo** 
1^ who inhabit them ; bttt nothing will appear less credible thait 
Mkitt remains ia be rdated of the Veddas. We may say they are n 
tsttt of people difi^rk^ in every respect from stil others. They dwell 
4b the iiea«side between two riveri, one of which separates themfromr 
jaffiiapatam^ iStie other froml'tincomalee. Their cotmtry is ten lei^iiieff 
loi^ by eight broad, and is covered by rude thick forests* so that it itf 
icarcely penetrable^ They dwell in recesses of the woods, so wett 
concealed that it is^ ndt easy to fall in with any of them< They ar«^ 
as white ad Europeans, and many are niddy complexioned. They dor 
liot speak Singhalese $ their language is dissimilar from any spoken ill 
ln^ia. They itaVe no trade or correspondence with other races, and 
flee hastily whefi they tioeet a person not one oi themselves. They 
elothe themielves with the skins of the animals which they kill of 
ihe forests. They hiive neithet villages or bouses $ they live six months 
in one place^ and six tndnihd in another^ for as soon ad the grain they 
l^ve sown is reaped, they Chloige their dwelling places Their weai« 

Eons are bows and arrows^ With which they afe very skilful ; they 
ve principally on game \ they kill wild bdars^ stags and elk 5[ 
^hich their fbreists arefiill; they do n<tt cook tlieir meat^ but preserve 
ft in honey, of which abundance is deposited by beed in the trunks of 
old trees in their woods. When the Veddas want honey for this piir* 
(lOse, they strike the foot of the trees and it comear down in largd 
•treatns. They never eat their meat fresh, but keep it so preserved 
feratwelvemofith* 

When they have killed an animat, they cut it into pieces and hide 

*itwith honey in the hollow of a tree, a cubit aboVe the ground ; they 

cut this hollow themselves and close it with a stopper made of the 

branches of the tree ; they leave the meat there for « year, at the end 

«f which time they take it out and eat it* 

When they want hatchets of arrows, they make models of them wkii 
branches of t^ees, and carry them during the night to the door of an ar^ 
mourer's hofise and leave dbein there with the half of a stag or a boal^i 
I'he armourer, in the monung findimrthis provision at his door, knows 
what is meant by tt^ and sets to workimfpedlately tomakethehatch^ 
•ts or arrows, and when they are ready/he hangs them up where the 
meat was placed, and in the n%ht-time the Veddas come and fetdi 

them. If they are satisfied with the work done for them, they of« 

^ ' - ■ - -^ - ■ — ^— ^-^-^«— 

JVo/e 6jy tie Pirenoh Editor. 

^th«ie several peoplo may be the deHcendants of perNMli trr^tkiei en tbi' 
Maadatatiiiie wbtlkit was not ^ udraltiM* 
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ten bring a quarter of a boar, stag, or other aiuina], as a fbrtber fe> 
inrard for the artisan. 

The true origin of this people is not known ; the following is dit 
account given of them by the other natives, but* as is the case with 
all eastern traditicms, much that is fabulous is intermixed with it 
They relate that a young king of the island was very cruel and ad- 
dicted to many vices ; diat he killed and ate men, a crime held in 
the utmost abhorrence, even by these Heathens. He was taken by 
his subjects, and condemned with his ministers either to lose their 
lives or to remain for ever after so closely immured in the forests as 
never more to be seen ; since that time die descendants of that king 
and his ministers, in obedience to their sentence, never come lbr£ 
from the wo€k1s4 

If this is a mere fable, it is well invented and is at least as poisiUe 
as many others told in Ceylon. Yet if it were true that the king and 
his servants and all their women were thus banished, the nation of 
the Veddas should have increased more largely ; on the contrary, 
we find them very few in number, inhabiting a limited space of eoun^ 
try, and meeting one another very seldom^ £ough they wander firem 
One part of the woods to another. 

I once knew a half-caste Indian, who was shipwrecked on the Ved- 
4a coast, and was so well received by the people that they obliged 
him to marry their queen, who chanced to be a widow at the time.^' 
The young man, however, grew tired of the woods and his savage 
subjects ; he escaped from them and came over to the Portuguese ^ 
it was he who told us many things about the Veddas. He said that 
they bad no temples, or images, or forms of worship ; that the fami- 
lies lived apart from each other ; that they had a queen to whom they 
took every day what they caught, and assigned to her by turns v^at 
was necessary for her subsistence and for the maintenance of seven 
other persons who composed her court ; that they presented to Che 
queen herself what they brought daily for her, a&ressing her with 
much respect and submission ; that they only spoke to her by signs; 
that her residence was a hut lined inside with skins of animals, and 
that she had other skins for her clothes and for seats. He added that 
their meat preserved in honey was very savoury $ that they had 
another manner of preparing it, namely, by wrapping it up in leaves 
and burying it, then lighting a large fire above it; that the meat thu9 
cooked was very tender ; that they did not employ salt, not even 



* Ribe>ro appears to canfound the Veddas with the Waoniahs, a diitiaci 

caste still existing in the district of Batticaloa, who have traditions abool 

. their queens, and still shew the remains ot a bridge built for their ^~ 

A rare copper Tamol coin was recently found at this spot. L. 
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knowing its Use ; that Aey had large quantities of niillet knd rice^ 
I should weary toy reader were I to detail many other things which 
he told us ahout the Veddas* ". 

; There was formerly nearBalaiiy another small kingdom called jS'au* 
la^ which only extended three leagues along the coast and t^o inland; 
the lands helonging to it lie very low; so that the sea having encroached 
^ery much one spring, submerged the country entirely ; and the plain 
which had previously been very fertile was changed into a bed of salt,* 
and now the people of Kandy^ Uwa, Batticaloa, Trin<$omallee and 
Some other places obtain t'leir supplies thence^ preferring to procure 
it from their own country to going to fetch it ^bm the towns belong- 
ing to the Portuguese who sell it to them at a very high price. Wheh 
the king of Kandy was at war with the Portuguese, he sent 5 or 
6000 oxen and buffaloes to this salt-plain in three journeys which 
they made, under a strong escort, between the end of December and 
be^pnning of April. We sometimes took or defeated there convoys, 
but as oUr camp was^at a distance, we were not always successful. 
The salt is good for table use, but it is not strong enough to salt 
fish with or meat which is to be preserved ; it is dear and transpa- 
rent as crystal ; it looks like ice and is so haird that it can only be 
broken with a pick-axe or a hatchet; 

' Four leagues from that place^ there is a pagoda*}* held in great 
Veneration among the Heathens. Very rich offerings, consisting of 
jewellery and gold work, have been amassed there foi* ages, and on 
that account a guard of 1,500 men keep watch there continually.]; 
Vfe were o^ten desirous of rendering ourselves masters of that trea- 
sure, and we made several expeditions for the purpose, in order to 
enrich ourselves all at once. In 1642 1 went on uiat service with 1 50 
Portuguese and 2000 lascorins, who were for the greater part Chris- 
tians. Oiir general wa^ Caspar Figiieira de Cerpe, who Was well- 
acquainted with the country, knowing the language^ and being one of 
the bravest men among our officers. 

When we came near the forests among which the pagoda is situatedi 
we took a roan of the country as a guide, and on his promise to con- 
duct us safely, we entered the wood with him. We went from one 
end of the jungle to the other without ever coming in sight of the 
pagoda, although we were well aware we were never far distant from 
It. At last our guide pretended to be mad, and from fear became so 
iii reality, and we kiUed him. Two other guides wh6m we pro- 

^. Now the PaDichenkeroy Leway in Corle Pattoo. L. 

f Now called Wirgel-cioil or temple. L. 

( it was'plnndeiied, in 1839, by' liloOrmen from Bat|icaloa of i^mfHi^ty to 
lfa« amooal of 6000 Bapecs. U 
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cored beliATed in a nnular «itty and met wiA die like htB, Five fet« 
lowi treated us in the same maimer, and we were, after all, obliged 
to return unsuccessful. Happily we fell in with the king of Kandy'a 
convoy of salt; we beat the escort and took 2000 oxen, the rest es- 
caped into the woods ; but however great this advantage was, it did 
not console us for missing the plunder of the psgoda, as we had flat- 
tered ourselves with the hope of taking back immense richeai Tlmm 
do men fool diemselves with chimerical expectations I * 

But I have now sufficiendy described the peculiarities of the island 
of Ceylon ; it is time to commence the relation of die warm which 
the Portuguese had to sustain there. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



Of the islands m the neighbourhood of Jqffnapatam* 



At the extreme point of Jaffiiapatam, there are several islands, 
which, though small in extent, compose a consideral^e part of that 
kingdom. Those islands are named Ourature^ or dos Pagodas^ Cara*^ 
diva, Porcardiva or Deserta^ Dona Clara, dos Bromines, das Vacas 
and Ptdetiva; diere is one to which the Portuguese gave no name 
and which the Dutch have called Delft. 

The island of Ourature, now called Leyden, is about six leagues 
in length ; it is situated to the west; its breadth is unequal: there 
are villages on it and a fort, and the number of its inhabitants 
is 2,600. 

Caradiva, or Amsterdam, is not four leagues in extent, yet it has 
1',100 inhabitants ; these two islands are separated from each other 
only by a narrow arm of the sea. In the middle of that separation is 
the islet of Kayts, on which a fort named Hammenhiel has been built 
to defend the mouth of the strait and to prevent any vessel from com- 
ing in or going out without leave. Much cattle and game are found on 
these islands ; and zaya^ is cultivated there, which is a specious of 
herb affording a most excellent crimson dye, and in great request as 
an article of trade. 

To the south-east of Ourature, is the island das Vacas or das 
Cabras, so named on account of the immense number of goats to 

* Bertolacci tell as that Mr. Sawers, the Collector of Batticaloa, discovered 
a pagoda, forty miles south of that pliice, in the centre of a very thick 
' forest, in the year 1810. L. 
f Chaay-root. L» 



>vir)iich it gives pastui^e, and wliicli yield the best bezoar in the East* 
indies. Texeira, as well as Rodriguez de S4 and Menezes, says that 
once when this island was under water, the goats were transported 
elsewhere, and so long as they were off the island, they gave no be*, 
zoar — this proves, adds he, that the drug is not produced by a par- 
ticular species of goats, hut that the nourishment they obtain there 
creates die bezoar. The goats home on the islands of Hoom and 
Enkhuyzen also yield bezoar. Das Vacas is nOw called hy the Dutch 
Middelburg and by the country-people Nindundiva, and has-abont 
900 inhabitants. They say that it was long without fresh water, 
which prevented its being inhabited, but a thunderbolt having fallen 
t>n some rocks, spht them open, and discovered some springs yielding 
water sufficient for the use of the residents and their herds. 

Pangardiva is not less populous than the island das Vacas ; they 
«ay that the men there are of a gigantic size. The game and fish are 
excellent, and there is abundance of deer> does, buffaloes and 
peafowl. 

The island Dona Clara was so named after a woman who dwelt 
there, and who was of a prodigious size. The chair on which she 
usually sat is still diown to travellers as a curiosity. Two men of 
Dfood proportions can sit on it very conveniently and quite at their ease. 
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SECOND BOOK. 



CmUainSfnga Detcription of the Wars of the Portugueie on He Iskmi 
^ Ceylon o^otiul ike King «/ Ktmdy emdihe Duteki 



CHAPTER t. 



Reatont and motives trAicA obUged the Portugueu to declare 
e^€unst the King of Kandy. 

We have endeavoured, to the hestof our ahility, to lay before our 
readers, a description of the island of Ceylon, its productions, usageiy 
laws, Customs, religion, and the mahner of living of its inhabitants ; 
and to relate whatever appeared to us most remarkable during the 1^ 
years of our residence there. We shall now detail the lieamia which 
the Portuguese had to quarrel with the king of Kandy, tiM conse^ 
quences of that dispute, and how we were expelled from one of the 
best countries in the world. To do this clearly, we shall revert to the 
circumstances narrated in a former portion of this work. 

We said that king Henar Pandar, hnd been Chungatar* at Ad^V 
Peak, whence he had been summoned to marry queen Catherine, and 
by that marriage to become king of Kandy. We added that he made 
himself tributary to the Crown of Portugal and lived in good under-' 
standing with us for many years, until the return to this island of 
Constantine de Sd y N or >nl:a, who was elect >d captain-general a 
second time. He arrived in MiUS and was received with general re- 
joicings on account of the reputation he had acquired daring his first 
goveriiment. The first thing he did or his return was to bwld a iort 
at Trincomalee, which displeased excessively the king of Kandy, who 
suspected that the motive of that step was to confine him in the inte- 
rior of the island, and to prevent his having communication with any 
other nation than the Portuguese, thus limiting his commerce and 
hindering him from .ieriving from it all ^e profit he might. As he 
had not &en a sufficiently large army to enter the field against us,- 
he dissembled his anger for the time. M ean while the captain-generalf 
in continuation of his designs, built a second fort at Batticaloa. This 

*The Singhalese word is etOf(c39 (Sangbaya) a priest of aa 
eidar. !«» 
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doubled the suspicions and anxiety of the king, who began to aqsein^ 
l>le troops, without however venturing to attack us. When the gene* 
ral had placed these forts in a good state of defence, he withdrew 
to Malwana, and then the king, greatly irritated, crossed the Portu^ 
guese frontiers and comnienced hostilities. The general collected 
hastily together as many men as he could and went to meet him, but 
the king of Kandy, informed of his approach, returned to bis capital. 
Xo tranquillize the minds of the Portuguese, who were somewhat 
alarmed at the irruption of the Kandyan king, a garrison of 500 men 
was stationed at Maula, to arrest the incursions of the Singhalese ; 
imd to abate the haughtiness of the king, the army took provisions for 
a few days* use and entered into the Kandyan territory. Two of the 
Dessaves attempted to stop our progress but chey were defeated as 
often as they came in our way, and the king giving up all for lost, 
retired into the Uwa district, a thickly wooded country, very moun- 
tainous, distant from thePortuguese possessions, and not easily occu- 
pied by an army, The general burned the town, and all the villages 
tlirough which we passed, HilK'd the cattle, and committed other 
acts of hostility which war is considered to justify. He then selected 
from the whole army his best soldiers, placed them und^r the 
hravest of his officers, and with this small force he entered the pro- 
vince of Uwa, destroying with fire and sword and omitting no means 
in his power to compel the king to battle, but finding that he could 
not eftect this, he rejoined the army and returned to Mani<rayarjr, 
without having sustained any loss. 

The next year he again entered the Kandyan country and commit- 
ted more grievous injuries. The king was not strong enough to resist 
him, but abandoned his capital and withdrew to the mountain of Pe- 
nedo, which an army cannot approach. For some days therefore all 
was pillage and plunder, but then intelligence came that the king had 
sent his Attepattoo modliar, or captain of his guard, with 500 of his best 
tioops to JafFnapatam, with the hope either of driving the Portuguese 
from that province, or of forcing those who were in the kingdom of 
Kandy to march to their assistance. That modliar was one of the brav- 
est and most honorable men, and his noble actions would fill many vo- 
lumes. He was a good Christian, and so modest that he never spoke 
of his family or of his ancestors, which is an extraordinary thing in 
that country, where people of any nobility whatever think themaelve* 
descended fi'om a divinity. 

The project of the king did not succeed, for the general burnt Kan^ 
dy and reliered JafFnapatam ; on hearing of the modliar*s expedition 
he detached four companies of Portuguese and 3,000 lascorins un* 
dier the command of Juan de Pina, an officer of high character and 
experienced in the wars of that country. A second detachment con* 
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sisdng of the same number of lascorms and of Aree companies of 
Portuguese was sent under the orders of Louis Texeira de Carya]ho» 
a captain so short in stature that he was generally called CarvaUnno, 
These two detachments marched by different routes and were or- 
dered to effect a junction by a certain day in finont of Jaffna. Pina 
and Carvalho executed dieir commission punctually; they met on the 
appointed day before Jaffna and surprized the enemy who had at- 
tacked the place. The modliar made all the resistance that coq^ 
be expected from so brave a man ; but he could not prevent the de- 
feat of his troops ; he lost 3,000 men and escaped as well as he could, 
with the remainder. The Portuguese also lost many men, bat aa 
the victory was on their side they consoled themselves with deliver- 
ing 7,000 persons who had been taken prisoners ; these were chiefly 
Singhalese bom in the Portuguese territory; they could not be ta- 
ken as slaves, as this was against a condition agreed on at the com- 
mencement of the war, but they were distributed among the offi- 
cers and soldiers from whom they purchased their ransom; they were 
not however always treated so humanely, as the Singhalese impaled 
some of their prisoners and laid open the stomachs of others. 

After this victory, the army returned by the Seven Corles and re- 
joined the general at Manicavary, where he had formed his camp 
after dispatching the two detachments to Jaffhapatam. From that 
place he went to Malwana, where he received pressing orders to en- 
deavour to subdue the whole of the country. The general knew 
the importance and the difficulties of the undertaking ^ he saw that 
his troops were diminished in number and weakened by excessive 
fatigues ; besides he had no money, which, here as elsewhere, is the 
sinew of war. But at this time he received a positive command 
from the Count de Linhares, who was the viceroy of the East Indies^ 
to finish the war, to make a conquest of the whole island, and to ex- 
pel the king of Kandy from it. It was even hinted to the general 
that he did not give satis&ction, and was not thought to act with 
sufficient energy. The viceroy appeared to give too ready an ear to 
false reports which were made to him against the general who had his 
enemies and his slanderers. Since the time of the Amirante, it had 
been determined in the Council of State, in pursuance of letters re- 
ceived from the general, that it was expedient for the king's service 
and for the benefit of the Crown of Portugal, to entirely dispossess the 
king of Kandy and to remove him from the island ; but there was 
neidier money or troops to carry this fine resolution into effect. On 
the whole island there were but 600 Portuguese soldiers detached 
into, separate garrisons, from whence they could not be withdrawn 
without danger of losing tlie forts^ even if so small a force had been 
sufficient for the invasion of the kingdoms of Kandy and Uwa, the 
people of which are brave and experi in war, and the country fall of 
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forests, mountams and defOes. The Ticeroyy wholly ignorant of all 
this, sent his orders but no assistance. The general knew thatpeac^ 
was more necessary for our safety than war; but when he received 
the commands of the viceroy, his only study was to condnue- operar 
tions and to take the field as soon as possible. Many of the clergy, 
and our most experienced captains, endeavoured to dissuade him 
ifrom this resolution. They represented to him that his force was in- 
sufficient, that when they were more numerous in the preceding year 
he had suffered greatly; that the country was in the same state, and 
that although the king of Kandy had sustained great losses, our losa 
had, in proportion to our numbers, been greater than his ; that he 
knew the nature of the country better than we did ; that we had 
seen that he could always avoid a battle when he chose, by with« 
drawing from one mountain to another ; that this had prevented us, 
and would always continue to hinder us, from becoming masters of 
the interior of the country. The general answered that he knew the 
truth of all these representations; that he would lay down his life for 
the king's service ; that he saw he was on the point of ruining 
his master's authority on the island; that he had made strong remon* 
strances on the subject, but that since they would not listen to him, 
it only remained for him to obey his orders. 

We had four modliara in our army, Don Alexis, Don Balthazar, 
Don Cosmo, and Don Theodosius ; as all of them were natives of 
Colombo, and Christians, very rich and allied to the best families of 
the island, they had been appointed to command in our army. The 
general held them in great esteem ; he had them always with him, 
admitted them into his councils, and not unfrequently followed their 
suggestions. Yet although these men had large possessions amongst 
us, and were under considerable obligations to the general, they held 
secret communications with the king of Kandy, and this was the 
cause of the total ruin of our affairs, as we shall presently shew. 



Addition by the French Editor, 



CoNSTANTiNE DE Sa Committed a gieat fault in bestowu^his fuU 
confidence on four Singhalese noblemen and in preferring them in 
some manner to his Portuguese officers. These Singhal^ gentle- 
.men had been educated in Colombo, had become Christians, and had 
given firequent proofs of their courage, prudence and fidelity. Since 
three years, however, they had entered into a correspondence with 
the king of Kandy, and had promised, when an opportunity offered, 
to deliver into his hands the general and the whole of the Portuguese 
army* This correspondence had been carried on ad secretly Juat it 
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passed wholly undiscovered, though it is said that Uie reheb aedoeed 
many of their own people who were in oar service by representing 
to them how disgracefiu it was to allow themselves to be qnanniied 
over by foreigners who were only men like themselves. 

The first of these rebels of whom we shall speak, was Cosmo, son 
of a chalia, or ciiuiamon peeler, in the service of Pedro Homem Pe- 
reira. The father had amassed money, and by the &voiir of his 
master was made a roodliar and was known by the name of Wijere 
8ekere. His son Cosmo was for a time in the service of Emanud 
d* Azevedo, who commanded the camp of Manicavary. Fortune 
fitvoured him even more than his father ; he became a modliar and 
took the name of Cola-tunga; he made himself so usefUl in the revolt of 
Bondalho, that he was rewarded with the chief command in the Four 
CorleS| where he enriched himself. He built a superb house at Pel- 
liagoda, near the river at Matacooly, and gave his daughter in mar- 
riage to Don Emanuel, the secretary of the general Constantine de 
SS, and in this manner he succeeded in obtaining the full confidence 
of that commander. 

Theodosjus, another of the rebels, was bom at'Sittawacca; he was 
descended firom CottaMaca, a niporman of Cananore, who commanded 
one of the four boats which the Malabars sent to Raju. Although 
the Singhalese disclaim the idea of contracting any low alliances, yet 
this moorman married a girl of good birth from Nebadalun in the 
Hina Corle. I do not really know whether it was on account of this 
marriage, or for some other crime, that Cotta Maca and his wife Ma- 
nacame were driven away from the province, His grandson Theo^ 
dosius gained his livelihood by service; he was in the family of the ce- 
lebrated modliar Fernando, then in that of Constantine Baretto, and 
at his death he became one of the household of Constantine de Sa. 
That general made his fortune; he appointed him modliar, chief judge 
of the camp of Manicavary, and gave him the collectorship of the 
province. Don Emanuel, one of die rebels, contracted a good mar- 
riage for him. 

Balthazar, the third rebel, was the son of a modliar, who was said 
to have been poisoned on account of his having taken part in the re- 
volt of Caniana-aratchy. His uncle Amancota-aratchy had married 
the aunt of Theodosius, which made the union between them the 
stronger. Balthazar had also, by a good marriage, increased his own 
influence in Hina Corle, where his family possessed lands and con* 
siderable property. 

Alexis, the son of one ofRaju's household servants and of a slave 
from Java, was a wretched builder, Louis Gomez Pinto, whose house 
Jie had tiled at V aculugama, discovered some ability in him and took 
bim'to the army, where he distinguished himself and made mo« 
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|iey. He called himself a convert to Christiaiufy, as all the Singha^ 
lese are ready to do, and like them he remained an idolator ; he was 
found once sacrificing to Budu, under die tree Sirimaha Bodinii 
among the ruins of Anurajapura. 

The soul of the rebellion was Smanuel, who carried the general's 
standard ; this is an officer of consideration, and generally the per* 
son who holds it, enjoys great confidence and is a favorite. This 
man did not declare himself at once, but was contented to make the 
others the first actors in the revolt, 



CHAPTER 11. 



Of the treachery of the Modliars, and of the battle in which Con^ 
stantine de S4 and all his army perished^ 



Henar-Pandar, the old king of Kandy, after having made the 
preparations we have stated, concluded his treaty with the modliars, 
and laid waste two of our provinces, and then withdrew to Uwa^ 
where he shut himself up in the principal town and strengthened it 
as much as time and circumstances permitted. The four modliara 
represented to the general, that it concerned the king's honor and 
that of all the Portuguese not to leave the insolence of the king of 
Kandy unchastised. The general, being already determined to carry 
on the war, scarcely needed this advice to urge him to it ; he drew 
400 Portuguese from the several garrisons, and enlisted about 1,100 
more at Colombo, so that his force amounted to IJOO Portuguese 
and to them he added 20,000 natives. With that army he marched 
on Uwa; on* the firontier of the province, he heard that the king was 
ready to receive him, and was very loud in his boasting. The gene- 
ral proceeded oa his march, but when he reached one side of the 
mountain, die king abandoned the town and withdrew to the other 
side ; on which the general set fire to the town and took up his post 
cm an eminence above it. As his soldiers were fatigued by their 
long and painfiil journey, he allowed them two days' rest ; but his 
surprise cannot be described when he suddenly saw the enemy re-ap- 
pear in numbers that filled the plain below and covered the neigh- 
bouring mountains. He began to suspect treason, but he was too far 
advanced to retire. As it was late in the day, the enemy were 
unwilling to be^in the attack, but vaunted exceedingly, according to 
their custom. They sent to tell the general that he had better pre- 
pare for death for that on the morrow he should die. The general, 
knowing the character and mind of the natives, no longer doubted 
that there was a secret conspiracy in his camp; he assembled his troops^ 
tnade them aware of their danger, and told them that their safety 
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depended on tbeir firmness and eownge anddiat they miMC he ready- 
to c^iDqfier or to die ; he added that on previous occasions they had 
fought for glory, but in this instance diey had to fight for dieir lives; 
and to shew them that they had no hope but in God and their own 
strong arm» he ordered his men to take provisions for three days and 
then to bring their baggage togetKer and destroy it by fire, that the 
enemy might derive no advantage firom it. 

During the night die Portuguese confessed themselves and 
ceived absolation from the priests who were in the camp ; they 
couraged one another by dieir speeches, and the general, pleased 
with their spirit,, animated them by his example and firmness. 

In the morning, the army was in motion, the modliars at the head 
of the lascorins led die van as usual ; the enemy advanced on their 
side, and the signal of revolt began by the traitor Cosmo stikii^ off 
the head of a Portuguese and holding it aloft on his lance. His com- 
panions then turned against us, and as all their men were of the same 
nation and made common cause widi each other, our native troopa 
followed the example of diw chiefs, and only 150 lascorins remained 
faithful and resolved to shaie our good or evil fortune. We were 
then surrounded by these traitors who discharged their weapons and 
called on the others to attack us. They however met with a v%oroua 
resistance; the Portuguese were determined to self their lives dearly, 
and if they were to perish, to associate their enemiies with them in deadi. 
They killed a c(Hisiderable number tlie first day, and though over^- 
whelmed by fresh troops they fougjht with vafor resembling' deft- 
pair. At the approaeh of night the battle slackened, but the enemy 
having surrounded them, harassed them continually and allowed 
them no repose. The general was present everywhere ; he saw die 
wounded dressed, the dead buried, and encouraged the living : but 
towards midnight, when it was expected that a portion of the fii- 
tigued soldiers might have slept on their arms to gain strengdi for the 
renewal of the battle the next day, diere arose a temble storm fol* 
lowed by such torrents of rain that the whole plain was inundated, 
and as the climax of our misfortunes, our powder and matdies be- 
came so wet that our musquets were no longer of any use to us.* It 
seemed as if the heavens took part with the immense number of our 
enemies. No one any longer encouraged a hope of safety; all were 
prepared to die; yet their courage ^ed not, and it was hard to say 
whether the Portugese or their few native companiene were the 
firmer. All desired to save the ^ neral and many entreated him to 
select some men and to escape with them ; the priests joined die sol« 
diers in t..ese entreaties^ But Constantine de Si, whose courage rose 

* Many writers speak or this storm as a miracle ; because it fell only on th# 
Purtaguese aad aot a drop reached ^tfae eDeiD>*s camp. Boieiho m. 5* 
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in proportion to his danger, listened to no solicitation ; and only an- 
swered that he had always hitherto done his duty, and that if he 
could not save his brave soldiers, it only remained fi>r him to have 
the glory of dying with them. 

When morning broke, our array was in battle-array, but surround- 
ed by enemies ; our soldiers were prepared for a vigorous def^nce^ 
but when they raised their arquebusses. they at once discovered the 
njury the rain had done them ; powder and match, all were moist- 
ened; and the enemy who were aware of this, remained at a safe 
distance discharging a shower of arrows at us and pouring in vollies 
of musquetry. At last these repeated attacks on our dispirited and 
disarmed men brought confusion among them. The general, having 
done his duty as a chieftain and a soldier, threw himself in the midst 
of the enemy and cut down all who were bold enough to remain near 
him, till pierced with balls and arrows he fell dead on a heap of ene- 
mies whom he had slain. Such was the end of our chief, who might 
have been compared with the greatest hero who ever lived, not only 
on the score of valor, but on account of the many brilliant quali- 
ties which ensured him the esteem and attachment of all who knew 
him. There was no Portuguese in all Ceylon but wept on hearing 
of die deeds and death of Constantine de Sa y Noronha, and his 
memory will be honoured as long as merit and valour are loved.* 

* The Portugese name of Sa may be familiar to Eng^lishmen from the fate 
which befel Dom Paotaleon S&, a quarter of a ceotury subseqoent to the 
date of the details in the text, in London. I ^ve the narrative in the wordi 
ef Mr.Carlyle: "About an hour after Gerard," Ca conspirator aja^ainst th* 
life ofCromwell) *' there died, in the same place, by the same judicial 
** axe,a Portuguese nobleman, Don Pantaleon Sa, whose story, before this 
** tragic end of it, was already somewhat twisted up with Gerard's. To 
" wit, on the 23d of November last, this same young Major Gerard was 
" walking in the crowd of Exeter Change, where Don Pantaleon, brother 
^ of the Portuguese Ambassador, chanced also to be. Some jostling of 
** words, followed by drawing of rapiers, took place between them; where* 
'* in as Don Pantaleon had rather the worse, he hurried home to the Por- 
" tuguese embassy ; armed some of his followers, in headpieces, breast- 
** pieces, with swords and pistols, and returned to seek revenge. Gerard 
*' was gone; but another man, whom they took for him, these rash Por- 
'^tugals slew there; and had to be repressed after much other riot, and 
** laid in custody, by the watch or soldiery. Aa^ize-trial, in consf^quence 
" for Don Pantaleon; clear trial ip the * Upper Bench Court,* jury half 
"foreigners; and rigorous sentence of death; — much to Don Pantaleon'* 
'' amazement, who pleaded, and got his Brother to plead . the rights of 
" Ambassadors, all manner of rights and considerations, all to no purpose. 
*' The hard Protector would not and could not step between a murderer 
•* and the Law ; poor Don Pantaleon perished on the same block with 
** Gerard ; two tragedies, otice already in contact, had their fi^fth-act to- 
* gether. Don Pantaleon's Brother, all sorrow and solicitations beings 
« fruitless, signed the Portuguese treaty that very day, and instantly de- 
** parted for his o'vn country, with such (hou^hts as we may ^gure.'*— CSront- 
weiCs Letter* and Speeehei^ L. _^ 
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Thi. unibrtunate day commenced our ruin in the faland of Cey, 
Ion. 

The king of Kandy, that he might take advantage of his victory, 
came to lay siege of Colombo, hoping with his own means alone to 
drive lu off the island. He assaulted the place repeatedly and once 
it was thought the fort was taken : the enemy was master of it for a 
time, but the citizens gaining strength from despair, drove him out 
again, and he was at last compelled to raise the siege. But the con* 
ditition of the Portuguese in the town was not improved by this ; 
they were strictly bloL'kaded, all the neighbouring country pla« 
ced itself under the protection of the Kandyan king and refused any 
longer to furnish Colombo with the means of subsistence. 

It was not before the defeat of the Portuguese and the death of the 
general Coqstantine de Sa were known through all the East. As 
Cochin was the nearest fortified place to Ceylon held by the Porta-* 
guese, orders were sent there to despatch iraniediately boats witli 
ammunition and as many i^oldiers as could be collected. One hun- 
dred and thirty men were sent over from Cochin, 200 from Malacca, 
old experienced soldiers, 300 from Goa, and the viceroy appointed 
George d' Almeida as captain-general. A storm in the gulf of Ma- 
naar dispersed a portion of this reinforcement, and the new^ general 
only arrived at Colombo on tlie 2 1 st ol October 1631. Hardly had 
he landed when he went to attack the king of Kandy,* who was in 
an entrenched camp, two or three leagues off. The battle was a se- 
vere one, but it ended in the discomfiture of the Singhalese, and the 
Portuguese regained possession of the whole neighbourhood. Then 
^e king of JCandy solicited peace, and it was granted him, on the 
condition of his paying a yearly tribute of two elephants, according^ 
to the old treaty, l^he king agreed to this arrangement and Ceylon 
remained quiet until Pedro de Sylva MoUe was sent to govern India. 
He named Diego de Melho as general in Ceylon in the place of 
George d* Almeida.-)- 



• Botelho says he did not inarch from Colombo until the Janoary following. 

f Ribeiro omits to tnention many g^reat battles, and omong: other matters, the re- 
taking o( Ne^ombo:all whic^i occurred in the 'months ofJanuary. Pebraary 
and March 1639. In the montii of April the kin^ of Kandy solicited peace 
on the same conditions as had been ^ranted him in the time of Nuoo \U 
vares Pareyra, and he was obliged to send bb ambassador to Goa^ where 
fbe treaty was concluded. Boteiho m. 5. 
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CHAPTER 111. 



The War with the King of Kmidif begms anew — Cauut and motioet. 
bfthi* man 

Kino Henar Pandar died aflei* bis wife queen Catherine, and left 
the kingdom of Kandy to his eldest son Raja Singha, and that of 
tjwa to his second son^ who afterwards went to Goa and died there 
after having been baptized.* The eldest of all the brothers, who was the 
son of Don Juan and queen Catherine, had ho' portion assigned tohim, 
but the pnnte of U wa never failed to assist him as long as he remained 
in Ceylon. We have already mentioned that the young princes wertf 
brou^t up by the Portuguese, and that care had been taken to give 
them an education suited to princes of their rank; They appeared 
for a long time well satisfied with the treatment they had received 
and the respect which had been shown them ; it was thought that 
^ey would have conformed to our customs and have regufated the 
affairs of their courts after that of Portugal, having ministers of state 
as our monarchs have ; for they were sometimes heard Xjo say that 
there was no fore^ nation to be compared with the Portuguese, and 
that if they would 6nly abstain from eating the flesh of the cow, they 
vt^ould be by no means inferior to the Singhalese. It happened that 
St Poftt^uese, who resided at Kandy, and who was accustomed 
fi-equently to pay his respects to the king, took it once into h\s head 
t6' itrake his highness a present, knowing that ft was a ciistotln throYigh- 
dut India for persons to carry a gift with them on paying the king 
a visit, or on asking a favour of him. He therefore presented the king 
with a case of rose-^water^ which is held in high esteem anmhg them, 
and he gave hifn at the same time some sahdal-wood and a very 
splendid horse. The king received these offerings very graciously, ex- 
pressed his thanks to the Portuguese gentleman for them and shewed 
lum much attention and favour as long as he cbntinued to dwell at 
Kandy. At last he wanted to return to his own country and went to 
take leave of the king, who in his turn gave him some precious 
stones of great value and one 6f his very finest elephants. The Por- 
tuguese gentleman went away, delighted with the animal, ixid took 
the road to Colotubo, expecting to embark there quietly with the' 

** Bote] ho (m. 3.) says more coi recti;, timt many authors assign three sons t» 
flenar Pandar, and it is certain that when the Singhalese laid siege to Co- 
lonibo, alter the death ol 1 onstantine de Si, there were three heirs pre- 
sumptive to the throne. They were Cumara-Singha Hastana. prince of 
Uwa, Wijayapala Hastana, prince of Matelle, and Mahaya Survo, the 
youngest and best beloved of his father, whom he succeeded by the Bane 
of Raja Singha, 
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liandaome present which the king ofKandy had made him. But ib^ 
governor thought the elephant so fine a creature that he seized oil 
the animal in £e king's name, pretending that as the Kandyan prince 
had for several years not paid his tribute of two elephants to lh« 
crown, he took possession of this one as part of what was doe. The 
tnan said that this elephant no loi^^ belonged to the king of Kandy> 
but having been given to him was his own nroperty, which the general 
CoiAd not fidrly take from him ; but he pleaaed in vain, the geneni 
W6uld not give him back the animal, and he went back to Kandy to 
complain to the king, in the hope that a representation from him 
would have greater weight. 

The king a^^ieared surprised at the general's conduct ; he said he 
owed the crown of Portugal nothings but if even the assertion of the 
king of Malwana* was correct, he could easily pay any claim made 
on him, and could give other elephants for that purpose; that he did 
not much care for the seizure of the animal, but that he was asto^ 
nished at the injustice which one Portuguese committed against ano- 
ther ; that the governor must be covetous and wicked to treat a coun* 
tryman and a fellow-christian so harshly ; that he had known thePor* 
tuguese nation for many yeans that he bad read the law which they 
profess, and that it taught them meekness, love, disinterestedness^ 
generosity, charity towards their poor neighbours ; all of which were 
virtues held in r^ard by men of honour and particularly venerated 
by himself; that he had found that the Portuguese practised those 
virtues, all except the king of Malwana, and that it appeared to him 
that when some people obtained high posts they renounced the best 
of virtues and adopted the most opposite vices ; that from being men 
of honor they became worse than devils, although as private persona, 
they were looked upon as saints. He added, however, as if to ex« 
euse them, that all this was the effect of our corrupt nature, and that 
when governors excited murmurs among the people, and could not 
carry out their plans from not meeting with support, they themselves 
obliged the viceroys to recall them to Goa and punish them. Tbat^ 
as for the injustice committed in tliis instance by the king of Mai wana,^ 
he only cared for it because it appeared to annoy a Portuguese gen- 
tleman for whom he, the king of Kandy, had a regard. Having said 
all this, he immediately gave bin presents double in value to those 
which the governor had taken from him; and that he might not again 
be pillaged at Colombo, he advised him to embark at Chilaw and 
gave him a guide to conduct him thither safely. 

* The^iame givea to the Portagnese general^ as ezpluned above. L. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The Portuguese again defeated. 



The king of Kandy shewed no resentment at the conduct of the 
governor, and took good care to send at the exact time his trihute 
of two elephants for the crown of Portugal. But the governor being 
a covetous man, having seen what the king had given in return for 
one horse, ordered two of the most superb animals that could be had 
for money, and sent them to Kandy for sale. He did not rejQect 
diat it was not on the horse itself that the king had j^aced so high a 
value, but that he had not chosen to be outdone in generosity by a 
private individual, and on that account he had returned to the Por* 
tuff uese gentleman what he well knew to be ten or twelve times the 
value of his horse. 

The kii^ of Kandy, knowing the greedy disposition of the go* 
vernor, was not sorry to have an opportunity to mortify him in the ten- 
derest point by causing the two horses to be seized ; and when the 
governor's agent complained, he was told that when the kii^ of Malr 
wana sent back the elephant he had taken, his two horses should be 
returned to him, and that in the meantime they would be well 
groomed and fed. The governor on hearing this, fell into a great pas- 
sion ; he not only had been disappointed in his hopes of money, but 
he had been tricked and laughed at, and he saw that every one was 
glad of the affiiir ; he had no alternative but either to give up the 
elephant or to lose his horses which had been purchased at a high 
price, and he did not know which step to take. However, listening 
only to what his anger directed, he sent word to the king of Kandy 
that if he did not send back his horses, he would go and fetch them, 
and at the same time punish his insolence as it deserved. The king^ 
without putting himself into a passion, returned an answer that the 
governor was at liberty to fetch his horses, if he brought the elephant 
at the same time; that it was the custom at Kandy to let every man 
have what belonged to him, and that practice was administered im« 
partially. That if the governor came as an enemy he would not 
march out to meet him, as he loved his people and they loved hini, 
and he would find in their hearts the means of defending his kingdom. 

On receiving this reply, the general began his march with 28,000 
lascofins and 700 Portuguese, which were all the forces he could col* 
leet in so short a time, and which indeed comprized all the strangth 
of the nation and all tfaeir means of defence for the possessions on the 
island. The king^ being informed of what was goii^ on, sent word to 
Aepgince of U wa his brotbet> and begged some aiiiiwta«fit from- him ai 



pTotnpfly as possible. The prince lost no time, and reached Kandy 
quickly with 10,000 of the best troops of the country. The go- 
▼emor encaipped at the mountain of Balany, and when the kii^ heard 
he was there, he sent a priest with a crucifix to him, to say that die 
Gon wliom he worshipped and who had died for him forbad him to 
enter hostilely on the lands of the king cf Kandy, as he had duly paid 
his tribute of two elephants to the crown of Pordigal and had no dis- 
pute with his master ; that it was not just thi(t the subjeets of both 
kings should suffer for the angry feeling of the king of Malwana; that 
if he persisted^ the Goo whom he worshipped would be the judge 
of the dispute and would surely punish the guilty person. 

The governor paid no attention to iihe messenger or to the priest wbtf 
brouffht it, and only answered, that he intended to punish the king of 
Kandy for his insolence^ and thait he would chastise him as he deserved; 
and ordered the army to march (m. He descended the mountain 
and came near the river, and then detached some lascorins to seize 
the passes and to prevent the Kandyans firem setting up barriers of 
trees and blocking up the road ; but these lascorins, instead of obey- 
ing his orders, joined the troops of the king of Kandy, and his other 
native allies did the same ; so that the general was surrounded, the 
trees fell on all sides, and he could neither advance or retreat ; diey 
cut oflfhis communication with the river^ and even if he had had no 
enemy to oppose him, his ruin appeared certain from hunger and 
thirst alone ; but the king of Kandy had filled the woods with his 
p^ple, who made large fires and poured down their arrows on the 
Portuguese from every side, and yet were scarcely themselves seen.- 

The general learned that he was entirely enclosed, and ttiat his re-^ 
treat was cut off, so that seeing the esctremity of his danger, he sent 
young Ferdinand da Mendoza to offer peace to die king, and to say 
that if he would cease hostilities, each party should withdraw to hi^ 
own provinces and leave matters as they were before. The king re- 
turned no answer but sent die young ambassador to the prince of Uwa, 
and ordered his people to advance into the woods and to press die' 
Portuguese on every side. They defended themselves as well as they 
could, but their number was so small and they were so badly posted 
that their bravery availed them nothing ; they were all killed, with 
the exception of thirty three who were made prisoners ; the enemy 
searched for the hody of the governor, but it was not to be found. 
The king of Kandy treated his prisoners kindly ; indeed his mode^ 
ration, as well before as after the battle, was most exemplary; he did 
not follow up his victory by attacking die forts held l^ the Portu-^ 
guese ; he only forbad his subjects to carry provisions there aod 
. allowed no intercourse with them. As the favorable monsoon had 
gone by and there was no possibility of obtaining anything firom lBdia,t 



ttiis order alone reduced the Portuguese to great distress. And Mi 
vas the consequence of the injustice and misconduct of our general* 
vho lost his own life and sacrificed our people in endeavouring to 
•aCisiEy his revenge* 

CHAPTER V. 



AUianee of the King of Kdndy with the Holian^ieri. 

1*HB king» seeing that afteir ail that hkd happenned for many 
years between himself and the Portuguese, he could no longer have 
any confidence in them, and that sooner or later they would de- 

frive him of his kingdom, determined to seek an alliance with the 
[oUanders, and to enter into a treaty with them. To effect this, he 
sent two of the first noblemen of his court to Batavia, where they 
were rec«ved with very great honors. Their proposals were lis- 
tened to, and it was resolved that two ambassadors should be sent to 
the king of Kandy with ample powers to treat with him and to offer 
him the friendship of the East India Company and the States-General* 
"they arrived at the Kandyan court in March 1638 ; the king gave 
them a good reception, and was anxious, before he commenced a 
treaty with them, to explain the just grounds of complaint which he 
had against the Portuguese generals, who were studying to strii^ 
him of his kingdom, although he was most punctual in paying the 
tribute to the crown of Portugal, which his father had agreed upon* 
He said, that no union with them was safe ; that he was exposed to 
the caprices of their generals, who at a moment's notice came with an 
army over his boundary, plundered his lands, and burned his towns 
and palaces ; that within a few years they had destroyed his capitals 
tJwa and Kandy ; that he had more than once beaten and discom- 
fited them, but this had not disheartened them, they were always 
ready to recommence a war with him. That he sawj that as long as 
the Portuguese had an inch of land on Ceylon, he should always be 
exposed to their insults, and on tliis account he had sent to Batavia 
to seek the firiendship of the States-General; that he was prepared to 
enter into a treaty with them on such a footing that the Dutch and 
himself might derive reciprocal advantages from the alliance. 

The ambassadors answered, that the East India Company and the 
States-General were well aware of the conduct of the Portuguese 
wherever they could act as masters ; that they themselves had for- 
merly been ^e subjects of the king of Spain, and that they had 
been obliged to shake ofi* the yoke he imposed on them and to make 
war against him as their most cruel enemy ; that they knew the JU8<- 
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tice of the king's complaints dgainst the Portoguese, tibeyhdd hedid 
fhe explanations of his ambassadors, and it was with a view to 
revenge him on their mutual enemies, and to put it out of theif 
power to continue their acts of injustice, that they had come to^ifl^ 
him all the assistance of the East India Company and the States- 
General to expel the Portuguese from the island; lliat it was not onl j 
in Ceylon that complaints were HHide of the tyranny of the Porto- 
ffuese and Spaniards, that all India and all Eastern kingdoms were 
loud in their outcries against them; that it was time to put an end to 
such tyranny, and their greatest desire was to give liberty to 

?H>pIe sighing under such a shamefoJ bondage ; that they knew (he 
ortuguese had no r^t to Ceylon, that they usurped posaessioii 
of the places which they oeci^ied, but that the States-G«[ieral 
and the Company were strong enough to dispossess them of thoae 
places and to restore them to Sieir lawful sovereign, and they sou^t 
no return for this service. And the ambassadors concluded by say- 
ing that this was all that their masters had commanded them to laj 
befbre the king of Kandy. 

That prince, pleased widi their disconrse and protestation of friend- . 
Ship, immediately concluded the following treaty with the Dutch : 
!rhat all the forts and lands possessed by the Portuguese on the is- 
land of Ceylon should be honestly and in good &ith restored to the 
king oi Randy, and that the Dutch Company should only retain 
some places of safety for the reception of the forces sent to asnst ihe 
hitig. That the king should keep up as large an army as he possi- 
bly could, as long as the war lasted. That he should pay all the ex- 
i>enses of the war at a fixed rate for each ship and every gun, accord- 
ng to the size of the vessel and the calibre of the cannon. That 
in addition to these expenses, which should be duly written down, he 
should pay a certain sum for each officer and soldier who might 
die in his service, according to the rank and post they filled in the 
Dutch army ; that certain rates should be paid for wounds received, 
that the men might be remunerated for the loss of an arm, a leg, or 
an eye, and that they might receive more for the loss of a right leg 
than a left leg, and so forth, accordingly as the party maimed might 
be more or less inconvenienced by his misfortune ; and all the pay- 
ments to be made on these accounts were exactly defined and writ* 
ten down. The articles of the treaty were thus accurately agreed 
Upon ; a fair copy of them was made ; and the treaty was a^ned. 
The ambassadors returned to Batavia well satisfied with dieir iic^- 
ciations, and neither party long deferred the execution of that which 
had been mutually promised; and thus a war was commenced in 
Ceylon which cost the crown of Portugal the possession of the island. 
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ttt AFTER VI. 



tI(Av ike Fortresses of Batticaloa and Trincomalee mere iaicen* 

The Hollanders, wishing to shew the king of Kandy that they 
#cre acting with good faith towards him, and that their only desire was 
to be of service to hin>, sent fW>ni Batavia, at die commencement of 
16S9, a flotilla consisting of six ships of war, well armed, and con- 
veying troops, to effect a landing* The Commanding officer had or- 
ders to proceed direct to Batticaloa and Trincomalee, and as those 
forts were not very considerable^ as there was no harbour on that 
side,* and Httle trade was carried on there, he was to demolish 
diem as soon as he had taken th#^, and to make the most of this ser^ 
vice in re{)orting his operations to the king of Kandy. 

The Dutch flotilla arrived at Batticaloa in February ; there were 
t)nly 40 Portuguese in the fort able to offer any resistance, so that 
a landing was effected without any opposition; the guns were landed, 
and tlie approaches were made j ust as it pleased the invaders. The fort 
was ill built, and the walls weak, so that in a few days two bastions 
were razed and the waljs ruined; the garrison then capitulated and not 
one stone of the fort was left on another. This operation occupied 
the Dutch twelve days ; afler which they embarked and proceeded 
to Trincomalee, where no greater degree of opposition awaited them. 

The garrison consisted of 50 men, but they were badly provided with 
arms and ammunition^ and the fort itself was in still worse condition 
than that of Batticaloa. In two days ^3 out of the 50 men were killed^ 
90 that a capitulation became necessary, and the fort was razed to the 
groimd so completely, as that of Batticaloa had also been, that it 
scarcely appeared that there had ever been forts there. 

Although those two forts had never been of great service to us, yet 
we felt the loss of them extremely, as we were thus given to know 
that we were about to have the Hollanders arrayed against us in Cey- 
lon, where they had hitherto not come. The flotilla returned im- 
mediately to Batavia, leaving the king of Kandy the more satisfied 
with these first advantages, as he calculated that all our other strong- 
holds on the island wonid be taken witli equal i&cility by the Dutch^ 
and that they would either raze them to die ground, or place him 

in possession of theni» 

■ ■ — 

* I retain the words of the original ''qu*iln'y avait aucun port de ce cot6 la/* 
but it is unnecessary to point out the inaccuracy ef this rennark to those 
vho know that there is perhaps not a fjner harbour in the woild^ cer- 
tainly not in the £asteru seas, than that of Tfincomalee. L. 
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CHAPTER rii. 



How the Pariuguete were defeated at CaymeUe; amd horn ike Dwuk 
took NegomSo and Qatte. 

Twelve l)utcb fthipit lippeari^ iibout tbe 1/Stfa of January 1640 
in sight of Colombo. Tbe garrison and inhabitants were innnediate- 
ly on their defence; so that the Hollandets, seeing bow well we wers 
prepared to receit^e them, did not venture to la£d^ but deeended to 
a vulage named Caymellfe, a league below Negombo, where they 
placed themselves in order of battle* Antonio Mascarenhas, oar cap^ 
tain-|^eral, was at Colombo, and had given directions to Francisco 
de li&ndoza, who commanded ihe qpmp of Manicavary, to advance 
towards the 8ea*-coast with all his troops ; but Mendoza found the 
Dutch already entrenched, and saw that he had a different enemy to 
contend with, when he marched towards them with the same excite^ 
ment which distinguished him in his battles witti the iLandyans, for 
as his men Went forward fliey were wounded or killed. The Dutch 
were about 3500 in number and formed six. battalions ; so that the 
Portuguese were foiced to retire anct to give way to them ; they paid 
no attention either to our native troops or to our own men, but pro- 
ceeding at once to l^cgomBo, took it by assault. TJiey put to the 
edge of the sWord a company of invalids who ^ere in the garrison 
there, and not one of whom was able to defend himselfl The Por- 
tuguese who escaped at Caymelle were almost all wounded, and 
they sought refuge at Colombo, where they found the garrison alrea- 
dy alarmed at the arrival of these new enemies. 

The Hollanders' first care Was to fortify themselves at l^egombo and 
to place themselves insecurity against insult. They cut down tbe co^ 
coanut trees to make fascines and palissades; they raised up mounds of 
earth, dug a broad deep trench, and placed 300 men in garrison in 
the fort, with ten pieces of canncm and powdef and ammunition ih 
abundance, and then without loss of time, they again appeared iA 
sight of Colombo. As our general was convinced that their destf- 
nation was Galle, %%0 soldiers were hastily colfected and despatched 
thither immediately, but on their arrival there, they found the Dutch aU 
ready landed and within a cannon-shot distance fi'om die fort. Thougfi 
they exceeded us greatly in number, yet we at onCe attacked themi, 
and a bloody engagement ensued. The Dutch remained mastera 
of the field, but they purchased it dearly; we killed 400 of their men^ 
ourselves losing our marshal, and almost all our officers ; and only 
48 men escaped who made good their entrance into the fort, which 
was besieged by the Dutch on the following day. Their batteries 
were stKm set up, and our defences as quicldy ruined. Captain Lo- 
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ren^o Ferreira de Brito, who commanded in the fort, was present on 
all sides, and animated every one hy his example, but all his exer-* 
dons only served to keep the natives within the fort. The enemy's fire 
did not lessen for eighteen days, at the end of which time all our 
bastions were thrown down and there were breaches on every side. 
The Dutch then assaulted the fort at break of day, and though we 
were not wanting in resistance, they eQected their entrance and kil* 
led many of the garrison. Those of the Portuguese who could escape, 
withdrew within the church, and an incident happened on this occa- 
sion which I am not willing to leave unrelated. 

Captain Lorenzo Ferreira de Brito was a married man, and his wifb 
was with him in the fort ; their union was one of the happiest pos* 
aible ; his wife would never leave him but accompanied him when* 
ever he visited the different posts; sometimes of his own free will 
he took her with him, and it chaqced that she w^ present qn the 
night when the assault took place which we haye just desicnbed. The 
commandant did his duty on that occasion as on every other ; he re^? 
ceived five wounds, one of which broke his (high and threw him to 
the ground ; some Dutch soldiers were on (he point of killing him, 
when his wife threw herse^ on hi^ bo4y apd cQtres^ted them t% spare 
him or to kill her first. Amid the dii| of arn^s and the cries of 
the dying and wounded, her voice was not imhe^rd, and a Diitch officer 
drove away the soldiers, raised her up, and promi8e4 her secipity an4 
her husband his lifo, if hia; wounds were not already mortal. The news 
of this was carried to the Dutch General, who put an end to the slaughf 
ter and gave a promise of safety to al^ wliQ h^d take^ T^fugeiji 
the church. 

He sent his own surgeon to Loren90 de Brito, with every thing 
requisite for his wounds ; and when, some days after, the surgeon 
pronounced him out of danger ai^d that he could safely be removed, 
pe orded the captain of one of the best frigates in the flotilla to give up 
his own cabin to our wounded chief, and to treat him and his wife with 
the same consideration on board his vessel as he would his own gene? 
ral ; he took care also that nothing necessary for his comfort was 
wanting. The remaining Portuguese were dispersed amor^ th^ 
Other ships and all reached Batayia lyell ^ati^fied wi^. the manner 
{n which th^y had been treated. 

A corvette had preceded the flotilla to convey the good news, and 

among other matters this incident respecting ae Brito and bis wife 

:had become known, so that many persons of distinction went to meet 

.them and accompanied them to good quarters which had .been pre^^ 

pared for their reception. They were fourteen months at Batavia» 

dttriDg which ^ime all their wants were anticipated, and ev^ry atr* 
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lention possible was shown diem. They were then teat back to 
Cohmibo, where I became acquainted with Lorenzo de Brito 
us marshal of our camp, and from himself I heard aU that I hare 
maw recorded. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



Joao da Silva Tellex, Count d* Aveyr^ arrufeM m India as Fiee^ 
roy ; he appoints D, Philip Mascarenhas Captain-Genend qf Cey- 
Icn^ who proceeds thither immediately^ and retakes Negombo. 



JoAo DA Stir A Tellez, Count d* A veyro» having been appmnted 
Viceroy of India, arrived at Goa on the 18th September 1640, and 
I had the advantage to accompany him. He found Pedro Silva Molle 
dead, and Antonio Tellez de Menesez, who afterwards became Count 
de Villapon^a, acting as governor. Heat once heard of the losses 
ive had sustained on the island of Ceylon and the miserable state in 
which our affairs stood there. Our funds were exhausted, we had 
neither troops or money, and, in the preceding year, the Hollandera 
had destroyed at Murmurgan three of our best galleons, which con- 
stituted our chief strength in that quarter. The viceroy was told of the 
importance of retaking Negombo and Galle, and of preventing the 
Dutch from again visiting Ceylon, as on that depended our keeping 
the island or losing it. The services which Antonio de Mascarenhas 
had rendered us there were also represented to him, as well aa his 
valour and ability, and the great desire he testified to repair the losses 
which Portugal had sustained during his government. It was sug* 
gested to the viceroy that he should either be permitted to continue 
in Ceylon as genersJ, or that if he was deprived of the command, it 
should be given to one of his friends with whom he might be on good 
terms ; and that considerable assistance in troops and money ought 
to be immediately sent, as all the pecuniary resources were exhausted. 
The nobility also represented that they had suffered great losses 
since the Hollanders had made it a practice to blockade the port of 
Goa during the monsoon, thus taking all merchant vessels coming in 
or going out. The viceroy held a council <m all these sulijeets, and 
after ample deliberation Don Philip Mascarenhaa was acppointed 
cap%ain-generaL This new governor had not wen much service, but 
he was not wandng in ability or courage, and his wealth enabled him 
io mdke large advances. The viceroy was justified in his choiee. 
Dba Philij^^poa^esaeji many good qaalkitai and dusiBg ih% eighteen 
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years of my aequakitanee ivitfa himy I heard but one opinion inr &^ 
vour of bis virtues and deserts.* ' 

All possible diligence was used in the outfit of the flotilla, and oa 
the 1st of October we sailed with 16 gun-boats and covered rafb on 
which 400 men and a few officers were embarked, sxid reached Co- 
lombo in eleven days. As soon as Don Antonio Mascarenhas learned 
that his brother had arrived to relieve him of the command, he went 
to meet him and received him not only with the distinction due to 
his rank but with every mark of attachment and love which one bro» 
ther could shew to another. He gave over the government instantly 
to him and requested that he himself might not receive any distinct 
chaige, as> he preferred remaining with his brother and serving him 
to the best of his power on any emergency. His wish was complied 
with, but he was shortly after killed in an engagement with the Dutch^ 
9md died universally regrettedr 

Antonio de la Motte Galvaon was at Colombo when the new ger 
aeral arrived. He had brought 250 men from Jaffnapatam whom 
Bras dc Castro had recruited there to assist us.* He was appmnte4 
marshal of our camp, and it was resolved to send the 250 men whom 
lie had brought, with ovr 400 and some others who had been cured 
of the wounds received at Caymelle, to besiege Negombo, as a step 
preliminary to undertaking the siege of Galle. 

The former place was so warmly cannonaded that in twelve day^^ 
the garrison was forced to capitulate. There was some disputing 
with regard to the terms, but as we had greatly forwarded our en- 
trenchment during the night, the Dutch at last acceded to the con* 
ditions we first proposed to them. One of the principal stipulations was 
that we should provide them with ships to go wheresoever they wished, 
provided that they did not land at any harbour or port of Ceylon ; 
but this condition was badly observed on both sides, for we gave 
them such miserable vessels that it was a wonder they were not en« 
tirely lost, and they, considering themselves diereby sufficiently ex* 
cused, all landed at Galle, which was at 25 lez^ues distance. How-» 
ever, this violation of the terms cost those Hollanders dearly who a& 
terwardsfell into our hands. On the whc^e 200 men only quitted the 
place, all the rest had been killed during the siege* 

The king of Kandy had sent 20,000 men to relieve Negombo, un- 
4er the command of DonBalthasar, one of the four modliars who had 
deserted from us and who had caused the defeat of Constantme de 
S&. As soon as we had taken the fort we marched to engage him 

Sole by the French Editor, 

* Pamien Vieira speaks far less favourably of this general, who died at leSj 
ftom trying Ibe effect of sooie poison. 



with BIZ companies of Portugaeie and 2000 natiTe troops, and at- 
tacked him so vigorously that we routed his army. We brought back 
many heads with us, and amoQg others that of the modliar himself 
which, with our other success, caused great rejoicings in the towo« 
The country all around once more acknowledged our oovemmentand 
in a short time we saw almost all our losses retrieved, 

Don Philip Mascarenbas would then absolutely undertake the sieg^ 
of Galle, but it was represented to him that we could do no ffood 
there unless we were masters of the sea, as the Hollanders could al- 
ways throw assistance into the place, and that our army would be 
entirely ruined. It was therefore resolved to blockade them so closely 
that none of the garrison should l>e able to quit the fort. For this 
purpose a camp was formed consisting of ten companies of our in- 
fantry under the command ofAntonio A maraldeMenesez and 1,800 
lascorins under the orders of the Dessave of Matura. Widi this force 
we prevented the Dutch from going out to collect cinnamon, and 
from procuring supplies from the neighbouring country, which we 
laid entirely waste. Besides this, we killed 1 28 of their men and took 
40 prisoners in an ambuscade which they had laid for us near the 
fort; this accident astonished them a little and showed them thene* 
cessity of being more on their guard. 

Don Antonio de la Motte Gal vaon was sent from SafTragam with five 
companies, making i 90 men, and the dessave of the neighbouring pro- 
vinces joined him with 4000 lascorins. Although this was rather a 
strong force, yet it suffered much when it approached the king of 
Kandy's country, as his troops were very vigilant on the boundary. 
Our army a voided giving them battle, yet there were skirmishes every 
day ; but we succeeded in pacifying the district and contrived tor&*> 
tain it in subjection to us. 

Don Antonio Maacarenhas found greater difBoulty in reducing th^ 
Seven Corles ; he had with him 7000 lascorins commanded by tWQ 
dessavps, and nine companies of Portuguese soldiers consisting ol 30Q 
men. There were daily engagements without smy progress being 
made ; every where the Singhalese rose to resist his advancing { 
when one body had been deteated, another instantly followed ; it 
aeemed indeed as if those who had been killed came to life again to 
oppose hind. When he quitted a district, it forthwith revolted, and 
enemies arose in his rear ;m4 in his van ; no quarter W2|s given, the 
Portuguese treated the natives with the utmost cruelty ; the longer 
the war lasted, the warmer grew the enmity between dhem ; and. it 
took a full year to reduce the small territory of the Seven Corles« 
yfe lost many men, and the enemy lost more, and it ended by omr 
beiQg left in quiet possession of the province. The king of Kandy wa 
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Aen compeOed to retire into his own country, and the Dutoh garri< 
0QO at Galle did not venture out of their fortress. 



/ 



CHAPTER IX, 



Of the Deathof the ^evente^ Portuguese who were Prisoners in Uwa^ 



Betoris I proceed with the course of my history, I must givesom^ 
Account of events passing at the court of the Kandyan king. I men* 
tioned that when the Portuguese lost that import^) nt battle near the 
mountain of Balany, the prince of Uwa distinguished himself above 
all other persons in the victory which the king, his brother, gained 
that day. He saved the lives of 1 8 Portuguese, and among others 
that of Ferdinand da Mendoza, the young hidalgo whoiii the captain- 
general had sent to the king of Kandy to propose peace. The prince 
admired so much the demeanour and wit of that Portuguese gentle* 
man that he honored him with the most implicit confidence. He 
shewed equal attachment to a monk who was at his court, and in- 
deed, having been brought up by the Portuguese, he loved them all* 
This prepossession in our favour excited the jealousy of his coui tiers. 
Our countrymen had been four years his prisoners, and though they 
were well treated* they sighed for liberty. I'he prince perceived thist 
and one day spoke to them in the following terms : 

''My fnends, you must by this time be persuaded of Ae regard I 
feel for you, as I have shown you every attention in my power as 
long as you have been in my court, and I may add that 1 have had 
no reason to regret my confidence in you. You have been treated 
rather as my subjects, or even as my companions and friends, than 
as my prisoners ; I kn /w that you are gratefid for my protection, 
and I am therefore disposed to do still moore for you. Xou are free 
and may go wherever you please.*' 

When they heard these last words, their hearts were fbll, and they 
eould only shew their thankfulness by throwing themselves at the feet 
of their benefector. But when they found words, they told him that 
they gave up all thoughts of their liberty, they had forgotten their 
country, and would die in the service of a prince who had behaved so 
generously to them. And indeed some days passed before they could 
persuade themselves to take advantage of his offer. One day he asked 
them if they really then did not intend to avail themselves of their 
freedom ; diey answered that it would be a srd separation from him, 
but tbftt they wodU do whatever be suggested to them, Tbai tlva 



prince trailed a modliar, who was tfaa capCidtt fii bis guard, and d^ 
sired him to make the necessary preparations to escort the PovtOp 
guese in safety, the following day, over the king's boimdary into oar 
territory. At five o'clock the following morning, they went to take 
leave of the prince who embraced them aH affectionately ; the For* 
tuguese were much affected and could hardly make up their minds 
to quit a prince who had treated them so well ; but their parting was 
not destined to be for any great length of time. The frontiers of tli^ 
kingof Kandy were very strictly guarded, so that when the Portu- 
guese were on the point of stepping within our territory, they fell in 
with some of the border- troops, who arrested them, and sent to Kandy 
to know what they were to do with their prisoners. The kiqg com*^ 
manded that they should be taken back to Uwa, and that his brotfaex 
should be told from him that the Portuguese made a bad return for 
his kindness, that though he treated them as firiends diey had rua 
away, and he ought to take better care c^ diem in foture. The prince 
of Uwa answered that the Portuguese had only done what all other 
men in their situation would do; that ^ey were prisoners and 
wished to regain their liberty and their country. The king was dis-- 
pleased with this answer : he began to distrust his brother, and he 
bribed the captain of his guard to let him know all that went on> in a 
way that tlie prince might not be aware that there was any corres^ 
pondence between them. 

The prince consoled his prisoners as well as he was able ; he told 
them that, in spite of his brother, he would soon be one of us ; and 
as he loved Ferdinand da Mendoza particularly, and knew that hia 
captivity ruined his prospects of advancement, he took him aside 
and told him that he was aware that he belonged to one of &e beat 
families of Portugal, and that persons of his rank only came to India 
to serve the king and to gain promotion, and that he was tlierefiire a 
great loser by remaining a prisoner ; he therefore advised him to es- 
cape as quickly as possible alone and not to wait for the rest of the 
Portuguese, that he would find a way of giving them their freedom 
as soon ss an opportunity offered. He then called four laseorins per- 
fectly acquainted witli the country, and placed Ferdinand da Men- 
doza under their charge, making them answerable for his safety, am^' 
declaring that they should answer for it with their lives i£ the leas^ 
harm befel him. The monk joined this small party, they took their 
way through the gravets and arrived safely in eight days in the Pod* 
tuguese possessions. 

The king was quickly advised of the departure of Mendoaa and 
-^e monk, and he instantly sent for the modliar who was the cap-^ 
tain of the prince's guard and his confident. He told lum that if the 
prince intended te-sendaway th» FerHiguese prisonersp ^f weidd^te 



rendering him a great service if he titled them all, for the |miie# 
acted only on the impulse of his feelings and was favoring his ene« 
mies ; he promised him, after the death of th^ prisoners, employer 
ment and rewards in Kandy ; and he added that in order to exeite a 
stronger desire among the Portuguese to get away, he would order his 
guards to be less vigilant on the frontier, so that the modliar might 
execute his project safely and with less scruple of conscience. 

The modliar promised the king to do all that he desired. I have- 
already said that the courtiers were jealous of the preference shown 
by the prince for his captives : the modliar was one of the loudest 
in his complaints, he was annoyed at the protection enjoyed by the 
Portuguese and at their being even in greater favor than he was. 
On his part, the prince only studied how to perform his promise to 
the strangers and to complete what he had commenced. He was in- 
formed that the guards had been withdrawn from the borders, and 
that the way was clear, especially towards Two Corles. He ordered 
the raodliar to ascertain if this information was correct, and to send 
some person to die frontiers to learn what was going on there. The 
modliar who already knew more than any messenger could ascertain 
for him, made a ]?oint to obey the orders of his master; he selected 
some Singhalese, whom be presented to the prince when they came 
back, that he might receive the information diey had gained from 
their own lips. He added that the prince had now reason to be satis- 
fied and there was no obstacle to the poor prisoners recovering their 
liberty. The prince who was not at all distrustful, and who looked 
on the modliar as one of his most confidential servants, ordered him 
to be ready to conduct the Portuguese to the borders, and to take 
one hundred good men with him to force a passage for them if their 
escape was prevented. He promised to acknowledge this service of 
the modliar on any occasion which might present itself, as he was 
anxious to keep his word to the foreigners, and it was now easy to 
conduct them to the limits of Safifragam, to which the distance waa 
shorty and where they would find m encampment of their country- 
men. T he modliar assured the prince of his zeal for his service, and 
protested that he would rather lose his life than allow the persons 
placed in his charge to be conducted to Kandy. The prince com- 
inanded him to set off the next morning, and dian gave presents to 
those of the Portuguese whom he knew to be the poorest. In the 
meantime the modliar chose from the troops those whom he wished 
to accompany him, and took, amongotheis, three arachys, or captains^ 
whom he knew to be devoted to himself, anddisaffect^ to the prince^ 
^md who were anxious to quit his service. 

Oiur Portuguese eommenced their march under yikst they regavdetl 
«i a titii ewerty and had ne^ distrust whatever r butwhea thej^irtfft 
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on the point of entering on the lands of Saffiragam, the moAiar took 
his three aiachys aside, informed them of the king's command and of 
his desire to obey it i he gave them a flattering idea of the pcomisei 
which had been made to hun and those wtto should assist him ; he 
Cold them that the prince was blind to his own interest, that he hated 
his people and preferred foreigners to the Singhalese, as they had 
seen by his favors to these miserable Portuguese ; that he ought to 
be prevented from ruim'i^ himself, and acting against the laws of his 
country and the wishes of tlie king. His persuasions were not lost 
upon roeii who were already disposed to act as he desired them ; they 
went at once to make sure of their troops and to induce them to act 
as the modliar wished. The propositions made to them pleased all 
the men ; and that they might the better deceive die Portij^ese they 
liiTected to be more ki|id than ever to them, and at last brought them 
within our territory. The prisoners considered themselves out of 
danger as they were tiien in the province of Dina- Vaca, ^nd the modliar 
told them that as they were about to separate, he was ani(ioua to pay 
them all the honors due to persons of their rank* He placed his men 
in two files with the dps of their lances couched towaids the ^round{ 
he then requested the Portuguese to pass between the files, which 
they did, aqd th^ Siiighalese thrust their lances through them finom 
both sides, and all were killed on the spot, 

After this treachery, the modliar and his escort withdrew to thir 
court of Kandy, when tltc king raised him and his firiends to places 
of the highest distinction and loaded them with gifis. 
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CHAPTER X, 



War between the King of Kandy and th^Jhrmce of Una* 



When the prince learned the treachery of the modliar and the &te 
of the Portuguese, he shut himself up for three days, after which he 
sent a messenger to the kirg, bis brother,^ to dt mand the inod* 
liar and the three arachys that he might puqish them fiir their trea* 
chery as they deserved. The king answered that he k^pt no traitors 
at his court ; tliat the persons whom he complained of were men of 
honori and good and faithfiil subjects ; diat they had acted ri^tly in 
what they had done ; that the prince's conduct would ruin the kuig^ 
doms of Kandy and Uwa by favoring their common enemies ; that 
he ought not to have forgotton how much the battle had cost them^in 
which those prisoners had been taken ; that the defeat of the Poi^ 
iiiguese had been a visitation on them firom heaven, and that Goo 



appeared unwilling that a single one of them should escape : and that 
ithe men whom he demanded deserved therefore rewards rather 
tiban punishment. With this answer he sent the messenger back 
to his brother; 

* The prince, irritated to the utmost, acted then without any reserve 
wiiatever. He sent word to the king that he no longer doubted that 
the poor fellows whom he had set fi-ee^ had been so inhumanly and 
sbamefully murdered by his orders ; that 17 men would have been 
no great addition to the strength of the enemy, who hild made war 
on them withoiit these men, and would do so still ; that he had been 
glad to bestow liberty on men in whom he had found the utmost can- 
dor, good sense and uprightness as long as they had been with him ; 
diat if the kii^ would not give him up the traitors who had mur- 
dered persons entrusted to their fidelity and for iirhose lives they had 
noade themselves answerable; he might keep them, but it was against 
his consent, whose servants they were; 

The kii^, more annoyed at this second message than he had beeci 
at the former one, turned his back on the messenger, only saying: 
** I shall take good care to chastise him for this folly and presump- 
tion." When the prince heard this atiSwer, which bad been said in 
anger by the king, he raised troops and prepared ibr war, whilst the 
king did the same on his side, and ordered his Dessaves to enter 
Uwa with 20,000 men. The prince marched to meet them, and his 
operations were so quietly conducted that he overtook them and en- 
closed them within the mountain range, so that he bad it in his power 
eitheir to keep them as his prisoners, or to put them all to the sword/ 
bvii when he reflected that they were his brother's subjects^ and 
tiilght possibly one day be his own i that they were innocent men who 
were only obeying, perhaps even against their own wills, ^eif sove- 
reign's orders, he could not make up his mind to destroy sc^ itftoy men 
for the crime of one. He ordered a passage to be opened for them 
io escape, and giving up alt idea of a war, he disbanded his own 
troops. This error cost him dearly, for the king hearing what had 
happened, ordered his Dessaves to stay where they were and that he 
would himself join them with another corps of £0,000 men ; this he 
did, and entering on the kingdom of Uwa, perpetrated there all kinds 
Of cruelties. The prince had not expected this second invasion ; he 
bad no time to raise another army, and indeed he had scarcely an 
opportunity to escape himself* His subjects, taken by surprise, chose 
rather to join the enemy than to offer ain ineffectual resistance. The 
prince, therefore, took a feW attendants with him, and making hia 
way throu^ the mountains, sought refuge within our territory. When 
be arrived there, he sent to the camp at Saffragam to know if the 
Portuguese would receive him and listen to some propositions whicb 
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be had to make fer the good of the crown of Porti:^. The tnarshs^ 
of the camp answered that he would be a welcome guest, and that 
be would always find the Portuguese ready to do hhn service. The 
prince, who had awaited the reply in the Two Corles,* on receiving 
this answer, went to the camp with six of his principal noUemen. 
As soon as Antonio dela Motte Galvaon, who was there in eomniaii4 
knew of the Prince's approach, he sent a Dessave with two compa- 
nies as fiir as Ponaique, to receive him, and as soon as the Prmce 
came in sight they saluted him with three discharges of muaquetry. 
This reception pleased him greatly, and he shewed his satiafiu^on 
by his obliging manners to every one, from the comraandaot to tbe 
<x>mmoB soldier. 

The next day they proceeded towards the camp, but in spite of 
idl that could be said, he would not go in a palanquin which had been 
prepared for him ; he walked on foot, discoursing with the Dessave, 
the officers, or the soldiers, and making himself familiar with all of 
them : he enquired of several of them die name of tbeir native pla- 
ces, and then praised some thing or other for which those places were 
famous ; he spoke of the pears of Alcobaca, the melons ofChamusca, 
the olives of Elvaz, so that the soldiers listened gladly to him and 
loved to engage him in discourse. The prince had learned all these 
things when a mong us ; he had always in his room a map of Por'> 
tugd and desired to have pointed out to him the towns^ villages and 
nvers, which were mentioned in the course of conversation ; he had 
also a manuscript of his own in which he had written the things for 
which many places were celebrated. 

When he came to Kandagam he at once made known to the Mar* 
shal of the camp the object of his coming. He told him that the af- 
fection he had always borne towards the Portuguese had drawn .upon 
him his brother's hatred, and had compelled him to seek refuge with 
them ; he hoped he should find them true friends, as all the world ^ 
knew that the king had made war on him solely because he had set 
at liberty the Portuguese, who had afterwards been so treacherously 
slain at Dina-Vaca ; that he had wished to revenge their deaths on 
their murderers, but that his brother had withheld those guilty per- 
sons ; that it therefore concerned the honor of the Portuguese nation 
to endeavour to restore him to his kingdom, that they were as much 
interested in such an effort as himself, and that 1 20 Portuguese would 
effect it. He added that those who might assist him would have no 
cause of repentance, as he should have enough wealth to reward 
every man largely, and he would treat them all as his brothers ; that 
it was his project not only to make war on the king of Kandy , but 
afterwards to join his forces to those of the Portuguese and to expd 
^e Hollanders from the island; that ii the smdl force wa» giVeft 
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him which he stolicited he should consider himself a happy man, as 
it would enable him to chastic^ the traitors who had deserted from 
him, and to punish the authors of many dissensions who had oontrived 
€o expel him from his kingdom. 

As the prince was in our power, and could not act without our as- 
sistance, the truth was frankly told him. The camp marshal who had 
been sent from Colombo to Safiragam to receive him, candidly said 
that all his highness had mentioned was well known to be true, that 
|}}e Portuguese acknowledged their obligations to him, but that there 
were many difficuldes in die way of granting him the assistance he 
asked fiw; that it would be necessary that he should first see the 
king of Malwana; then a despatch would be sent to Goa to be laid 
before the Council of State, as it was their province to determine 
whether it was for the interest of the crown of Portugal to comm^iee 
war against the king of Kandy. 

The prince, who looked upon this explanation in the light of a re- 
ftisal of assistance, and who had hoped that his solicitations would have 
met with a ready compliance, did his utmost to conceal his vexation and 
gave no reply ; but one of the noblemen of his suite took up the dis- 
course, and said that this war had been drawn upon the prince for 
the sake of the Portuguese, and they were bound in honor td assist 
him ; and that if he had applied to the Hollanders they would rea- 
dily have given all their troops to replace him in his kingdom. The 
marshal could not patiently listen to such reproaches fi*om a man whom 
he looked upon as his prisoner ; and calling him a traitor, he ordered 
him to be seized and beheaded, which was done immediately. The 
prince naturally felt this insult poignantly ; he would no longer sit 
with the marshal, and affected to believe that he would not hesitate 
to treat him as he had treated his friend, and from that moment he 
waft visibly much troubled. 

Two days afterwards the marshal sent word to the prince that it 
was necessary for him to go to the king of Malwana, and that he could 
settle his affairs with him. The prince replied that when he placed 
himself in the power of Portuguese, he did so with a resolution to obey 
their will in all things ; that he was ready to go to the king of Mal-^ 
wana and doubted by no means of a good reception at his hands. He 
was therefore despatched with two companies of infantry and some 
Inilitia to Malwana, where the captain-general awaited his arrival. 
Their first interview commenced with simple ceremonies. The king 
of Malwana received the prince under a canopy, where there were 
two arm-chairs covered with crimson velvet with gold fringe, and 
placed him on his right hand, to which however the prince did not 
ieonsent without many previous refusals. An hour passed away in 
^woursM ea various sMbjcets, when the captaiu'^generiA seang that 
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he did not tpeak on die eame of bie comiiig^ ^^^^ the siiliject by 
•ayingi that he had long been persuaded of his love for the Porttj^ese) 
apd that he knew tl at it was mat attachment which had drawn on him 
his brother's hatred and the kMs of bis kingdom^ that he was reallj 
affected at the situation to wliieh his hiffhnew was reduced, and that 
every Portuguese would be glad to expose his life in his service. 

The ^Hnce answeted that he was well regarded for the triffiiig 
services it had been in his power to render, and that he felt the honor 
done him by the general's speech; but that he could not conoealhow 
much he suifiered froin the insult and cruelty of the camp-mardud 
who had caused one of the principal noUemen of his court to be be- 
headed* one whom he had loved as a fiither, and who really had 
given the marshal no reason for such a violent proceeding. The ge- 
neral tried to excuse the marshal by saying ihbt his highness must 
know diat the Portuguese had no csuse to love the Hollanders, ot 
to be pleased at hearing them extdiled ; that the deceased noblemen 
had therefore been very imprudent in mentioning them as he bad done, 
and that the marshal had punished him for his want of respect to his 
highness in uttering sueh a discourse in his presence. " My lord, ** 
replied the prince, *'that man was my tutor, my counsellor, and my 
father ; he filled the place of many in my service ; he loved me as 
his son, and it was his affection which caused him to speak as be 
did ; he could not brook the thought, that when I had lost a kii^ 
dom for the sake of the Portuguese, I should be denied the triflii^ as-^ 
sistance which I solicited. But even it he had wanted respect in some 
degree, did such an error call for the punishment of death? What 
jurisdiction had the marshal over the first nobleman of my court 1 
Could I not chastise him, if it were necessary ? tVhy did he cause 
him to be instantly put to death?" 

The general replied, that he was certain that the fnarshal was not 
aware of the attachment of the prince to the late nobleman ; that he 
had been wrong to exclaim so passionately, when the marshal had 
only explained, as he was bound to do, that in a matter of so much 
importance as the prince's restoration to his kingdom, a certain de* 
gree ot deliberation was necessary. " But, " said the general, " let 
your highness be assured that we honor and esteem you, we acknow-* 
ledge the favors we have received from you, and I hope, with Gon's 
blessing, that all will end to your satisfaction, and that you wiH at 
last see that we entertain an honest wish to serve you." 

After this long conversation, the princewas conducted to his apart< 
ments by all the chief inhabitants who had come to increase the at* 
tendance on the captain-general. The next day, the general returned 
the prince's visit, and, after the usual compliments, asked him if his 
highness had any objection to go to Colombo^ where he would be beU 
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iet aceommo^ated than at Malwana, and offered himself to conduct 
bim there. The prince answered that he had no other will than that 
of the general, and that he would never forget the honor done him ; 
and when a palanquin was prepared for him, he said it was not fit 
that such a slave as he was should be carried whilst so many great 
lords went afoot ; that he preferred walking with them ; and he could 
not be persuaded to go into the palanquin. Thus the general and the 
prince walked side by side for three leagues, followed by all the prin- 
cipal men of the country. In the evening they reached the camp of 
St. John, in the immediate neighbourhood of iJie town, and when all 
the troops turned out to receive the prince, in order that his highness 
might see that the honor was intended for him, the general remained 
a short distance behind, and only made the persons of his suite go for- 
ward with him. The municipal troops were under arms in doubly 
file, and discharged three salvos of musquetry when the prince came, 
within the camp, and all the guns of the fort saluted also, which sur- 
prised and pleased him exceedingly as he had never seen or heard 
anything of the kind before. At the entrance of the apartments pre« 
pared for him the governor of the town, the bandigarallas, and many 
other officers were in waiting to pay him their compliments. When 
he went in, the crowds assembled before the house were loud in 
their cries of "God save the prince ! " Greater respect could not 
have been paid him ; and he at once said that he no longer regretted 
the sufferings he had undergone from his brother, as they had enabled 
him to see with his own eyes the magnificence and gallantry, which 
he had previously heard of the Portuguese ; and that his longfi:iend<» 
ship for them was really not undeserved. 

The house assigned to him was the very best in the town ; every 
day a company of infantry mounted guard at his gate ; the general 
insisted on maintaining him at his expense, and he was not allowed to 
want any one thing. The prince always insisted on the captain of 
the guard dining with him ; he only went out to return the general's 
visit, and to see the five convents in the town. He was about 34 years 
of age, tall and well-made, with long hair which fell in curls on his 
shoulders ; his beard was trimmed in the Portuguese fashion, and 
his moustache was thick and full. Whilst he remained with us, he 
did not appear to feel his misfortune much, as his countenance was 
serene and unclouded ; his conversation was mild and his manners 
dignified, so that he seemed to all as if he were bom to rule over 
others, and to deserve a better fate than had now befidlen him* 
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CBAPTER XI. 



I^ P0triuguei$ ieUheriUemhether they AtUastui tkePrmee tore* 
•MMT Aw kmgdtmfOnd ii t# rttohed to Mend kirn to Gom» 



A? TXR Uie prinee bad been ten days in Colombo, tbe general caHed 
tt council extraordinary consisting of all the principal officers in die 
town, to deliberate whether they should ftirnish him with troops and 
all other necessary aid to regain his kingdom. All present were of 
opinion that if they came to a resolution to assist him, which was the 
more honorable step, they should not defer acting immediately, and 
that they should not only supply him widi 120 Portugaese, but with 
as nmnerous a force as they could equip: they said that the Hollanders 
had but 500 men on the island, that they might be attacked at the 
same time as the prince marched against the king of Kandy, so that 
diey should give each other no assistance, nor make incursians into 
the Portuguese territory ; that they might in this manner draw out 
all their troops in garrison, and at once drive the Hollanders from die 
island and expel the king of Kandy from his kingdom. That they 
knew by experience that the prince of Uwa was a brave and prudent 
leader, that he was beloved by his subjects who were the most vali* 
ant soldiers in the island, and that with the assistance of tbe Portii« 
guese they could easily overcome all the troops which the king of 
Kandy would bring to oppose them ; and that if their 'success 
was not so great as diey anticipated, yet a civil war would be kept 
up in the Kandyan provinces, which would divert the king's atten- 
tion from us and from the Dutch ; that it would only cost the first 
expense, which would not be very large, as the prince would find 
the means of sustaining his army; and that whilst we were thus as- 
sisting a man for whom we really felt an attachment, we should in 
fact be working more for ourselves than for him. 

There were only two men in the council who spoke in oppositicm 
to this opinion, and who represented that the prince of Uwa and the 
king of Kandy were brothers who might easily make up the quarrel 
between them, as the king would no doubt give way a little to induce 
the prince to return to his allegiance ; that if they were reconciled^ 
they might make a stronger alliance with the Dutch than the king could 
do alone, and that we should then be worse ofi* than ever. 

This opinion was not supported by any of the other members of the 
council. It was argued that the Portuguese had hitherto maintained 
themselves in India by their reputation, which would sufier consi- 
derably if we were to abandon a prince, who had thrown himself on 
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ynOT protection, and to whoni we owed nliany obligadcms ; that heliall 
justice on his side and had earned a right to our assistance by exr 
posing bis life and fortune to give liberty to some Portuguese priso* 
ners who were in his power. That as Christians and Portuguese gen- 
tlemen, we were called upon to do what we possibly could to restore 
him to all that he had sacrificed on our account ; that if we failed in 
this, our credit would be entirely ruined in Ceylon: that the king of 
Kandy, who had done us so much harm single-handed, would do twice 
as much injury when he had quiet possession of his brother's coun- 
try ; whilst, on the other hand, if the prince regained his kingdom by 
our means, we should have a staunch iriend in him, who would al- 
ways be bound in gratitude to comprehend us in any favorable treaty 
he might make with the king. That the general should consider aU 
these things, and act in a manner most serviceable^to the interests of 
the Crown of Portugal. 

Those members who had at first been disinclined to take so great 
•an interest in the affairs of the prince of Uwa, gave way to these aiv 
-guments ; but there was one person who had not yet given any opi- 
nion: he was the conunissioner and alcayde of Colombo, who had not 
as yet spoken, under pretence of being but a new-comer and know* 
ing little of the affairs of Ceylon. At last, being urged to explain his 
view of the case, he said, that, with the general's permission, he must 
aay that there was one matter which no person present had taken into 
consideration, although it certainly was of great importance ; the kings 
of Portugal had laid down as a general rule for all their governors, 
captain-generals, marshals, and other officers commanding in India, 
that if any Moorish or Heathen prince or king, and especially any 
prince of Ceylon, came within the power of the Portuguese, even in 
a friendly manner, he should not be allowed to depart, until he was 
converted to Christianity and baptised, and that during the time of 
his instruction in our tenets, he should be provided with proper main- 
tenance, and be treated with all the honors due to his rank. That 
this was the only matter which the duties of his office obliged him to 
press on the attention of the council ; and that, this once consi- 
dered, the general and his officers might in other things act as 
they pleased. 

This speech fell as a thunderbolt on all the councillors ; nobody 
knew what answer to make, and they separated to meet again two 
days afterwards. On that occasion all adhered to the opinions they 
had before given, and agreed that when the decree was passed to 
which the alcayde had alluded, affairs were in a very different state 
in India to their present condition ; that at that time the Portuguese 
had only to deal with eastern nations already subjected, or about to 
submit themselves to them ; but that nowadays, poweiful encmicf 
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bad arifen against tfaem, and that the mtentionof the L^gialalon wm 
to be taken into ccmaideration, rather than the law itself^ which had 
been issued by the kings of Portugal for the best of purposes, but not 
with a view to preclude themselves from all alterations cnr changes of 
the law when the benefit of the public and the service of the crown 
night irender it expedient. That in the present juncture it was not ad« 
visable to wait for orders from home; that the captain-general or the 
fiovenior was the king's representative, and the best judge of ibt 
king's interests, which were the only law to guide him in his conduct 
and determinatic«s. 

The captaih-^general thaiiked the council for &eir advice and 
agreed with them in opinion that the interests of the crown would suf- 
fer by assistance being withheld from the prince of Uwa; but, he 
added, ** Who has given me authority to act contrary to the king's 
" commands ? I have examined the records in which Che decree is 
*' registered. I haVe read it syllable by syllable and word by word, 
*' to see if it would admit of being explained away, but I am con^ 
'* vinced that neither I or anybody else can come to soeh a conclu^ 
sion ; that it is enjohied upon iis, under heavy penalties, to beguided 
by it in every particulat i and it therefore is incumbent on us to 
** send the prince tb Goo, and to explain to the viceroy the reascms 
** which make it,^ in our opinion, desirable that he should be reinstated 
''in his dominions^ If then the viceroy coincides with us, the prince 
^* will return with sufficient forces to execute the measures on which^ 
'* otherwise, we are all unanimous. " 

Nobody had any reply to make to (he general ; it was agreed 
that he had no alternative, and that if he acted contrary to the 
decree, he might be called to account for his acts some day 
or others 

The prince leabned what the couticit hadredolVedwitfiout any ap^ 
parent emotion ; he only said that he grieved that the Portuguese 
played so entirely into the hands of their enemies and deprived him 
of the power of acknowledging the obligations he owed tfaem. All 
tyas then prepared for his departure; eight schooners were equipped^ 
and the one in which he was to embark was abundantly provided 
with provisions and refreshments of every kind. The governor was 
anxious that every desire of the prince should be complied with, and 
accompanied him on board the vessel, when they embraced and se- 
parated with every expresuon of mutual regard and goodwill. The 
flotilla sailed in the middle of December and arrived in a few days 
safely at 60a. On his departure from Colombo the prince dismissed 
all his attendants except four persons, namely, two oflScers of his 
(i^urt and two 8ervant8«j , 
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Cmmt d* Aveyres, the .viceroy of India, received the prinoe with 
great politeness, and provided him with a house and everything neces* 
sary for an establishment; so that, as long as the count retained his 
situation, he took care that every possible attention was shown to the 
prince. On the other hand, his highness received those attentions 
gratefully; he listened anxiously to the discourses of his instructors, 
and profited so much by their teaching that he resolved to become a 
Christian ; but the conversion only actually took place when Don 
Philip Mascarenhas, being appointed viceroy of India, went fiom 
Ceylon to Goa in March 1645, He was delighted to hear the state 
of mind of the prince whom he esteemed so highly ; he communi*. 
cated the circumstance to king John IV and begged him to allow 
himself to be named a sponsor, which his majesty permitted* ^i 9X* 
dered Don Philip to answer for the prince in his name^ 

The ceremony took place with great soleTnnity, and was celebrated 
hy prelates, priests, monks, and persons of all ranks at Goa« The 
tribunal of tie Holy Office was present with the full body of its 
members, and before them the prince explained in few words the 
causes which had induced him to become a Christian, adding that he 
rendered thanks to Alicighty God who had dissipated the darkness 
of his mind and enlightened it with the light of faith. He detailed the 
inisfortunes he had suffered, and the mercies with which God hadl 
visited him, and pronouncing with a loud voice the profession of be- 
lief, he was baptized with the four persons of his suite who had ac- 
companied him from Ceylon. He survived this act many years, in 
the exercise of true piety, and finally passed tp a better life in the 
year 1654, 

The king of Kandy heard with much joy that his brother had been 
removed to Goa, as he had feared extremely that we should have 
availed ourselves of his knowledge of the country to make war on 
him. When he had driven him from Uwa, he seized on all his trea-i 
sures and means of subsistence and forbad all his officers to corres* 
pond with him. As long as the prince lived, he courted the Portu- 
guese exceedingly, fearing that we should send him back with troops 
from Goa ; but on his death, he no longer restrained his ill-will to« 
wards us, but did us all the harm in his power, until he at last sue* 
ceeded in stripping us of all our possessions in the island. 
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CHAPTER Xri. 



Hem i^rteen Dutch Skqu came m sight of ColonAo^ and retmrned 
•t they had come. 



The Hollanders appeared in sight of Colombo in themontli of Ja- 
nuary 1642, with thirteen ships and 3,500 men, to efl^t a landing; 
this obliged us to instantly call in all the troops which we had dis« 
|>ersed among our three camps and to abandon the interior of the 
country, that we might efficiently oppose the powerhil enemy who 
presented himself on our coasts ; but as they knew that we had 800 
good men at arms, and that the natives could assist us with at least an 
equal number, they did not venture to risk a disembarkadoo, and 
contented themselves with disquieting us for 35 days, appearing first 
on one side of Colombo and then on the other, thus obliging us to be 
constantly on the defence, and harassing our men by the perpetual 
inarches they had to make. At last, afler having caused us great fa- 
tigue, they went away without having attempted anything. Then we 
changed die arrangement of our three camps ; we broke up the one 
at Saffiragam, and placed one of the companies under Antonio 
Mascarei^as, so that he had ten companies of Portuguese, which was 
a sufficient force for the defence of the Seven and Four Corles. The 
other four companies were sent to Matura, and the camp at that sta- 
tion was placed under the command of Antonio de la Motte Galvaon, 
who thus had 14 companies of Portuguese and the best native troops 
in the island. 

The dessave of Saffi-agam was sent to Sittavacca, an important 
fort, which Maduna, the father of Raj u, had built of freestone, and 
which gave him the command of all the country as far as Condegame* 
tVhen Don Antonio Mascarenhas had returned to Manicavary, he 
opposed the irruptions into our territory which the king of Kandy's 
dessaves were constantly making, by their master's order, inthepro- 
vinces of the Seven and Four Corles. The war was not of any conse- 
quence ; they only sought to annoy us, and as soon as they per- 
ceived that we were in sufficient force to attack them in our turn, 
tliey went back to Kandy and the whole district remained in perfect 
tranquillity and submission. 

The commandant of the camp at Matura, Antonio de la Motte Gal- 
▼aon, marched with his 1 4 companies of Portuguese and his best native 
troops and formed a camp in the immediate vicinity of Galle ; and 
as the enemy did not venture out of the fortress, he made himself 
master of Coma-Corle, the Gravets and Balane, and then removed 
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fais camp to Belligam. Every day we placed ambuscades with a view 
to take any Hollanders coming out of the garrison, but none made their 
appearance. The king of Kandy's men came from time to time to dis* 
quiet us, bat when we showed any sign of an intention to march upon 
them, they withdrew as quickly as possible. Thus our time passed 
till the month of June, and as it was our principal aim to prevent the 
Hollanders collecting their cinnamon, we approached near the fort, 
and we had hoped that we should have been able to undertake the 
»ege of it, but some vessels which we had expected from Goa did 
not come. We remained encamped at Acomerina, which is about half 
a league distant from Galle, till the end of February 164d, thereby 
preventing any supplies from going in or coming out of the fort, but 
even up to that time no flotilla or vessels arrived from Goa to enable 
us to commence besieging the place. 

In the meanwhile, a commissioner arrived j&om Batavia, bringing 
intelligence that the Portuguese and Dutch had concluded a truce for 
ten years, and insisted that we were thereby called upon to retire firom 
the Corla of Galle, as it was a portion of territory on which the gar- 
rison depended for the common means of subsistence. The general^ 
Don Philip Mascarenhas, replied that the place had been imder block- 
ade for seven months, that all that time the garrison had not possessed 
an inch of ground outside the fort, and all that we could do would 
be to yield to them all within distance of a cannon shot round the 
place. The commissioner, not satisfied with this concession, went to 
Goa, where the viceroy published a notification of the armistice and 
ordered a cessation of arms. Then we withdrew from die neighbour- 
hood of Galle, and separated our camp into two divisions. With the 
one, we went to Saffragam, and brought again into submission all 
that had belcmged to us formerly in that province* This cost us more 
fiidgue than bloodshed ; for the marches were long and the roads 
difficult : yet the king of Kandy*s men were constancy at our heels^ 
and harassed us every night, appearing first on the one side, then on 
the other, of our Ime of march,uttering a thousand imprecations against 
OS, calling the officers by their names, and telling them they had but 
a few hours to live; and they even contrived to capture some of our 
aoldiers, whom they put to a cruel death, empaling some of them and 
cutting others in pieces. This forced us to remain together and pre* 
Tented any atrag^ing fK»a the main body* 
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CHAPTER Xin. 



^Curofm^ 



Aftxb we had reduced all the country of Saffiragam to obedience* 
the commandant returned witli ten companies to Matura ; he 1^ 
the remaining four under the orders of the dessave to maintain tran« 

Suillity in the district. We halted at Acumana, which is three leagues 
istant from Matura, on our way, and whilst we were there we learned 
that the viceroy, having been informed of how much importance it 
was to prevent the Dutch from maintaining their position on Ceyloo, 
had subsequently refused to give up to them a single inch of land 
around Galle, and that Pieter Burel, the Dutch commissioner, had dis- 
embarked at Galle all the infantry which was on board his four ships; 
■o that the governor, being strong enough to keep the field, detached 
500 soldiers and some native troops which had enlisted widi them, 
and took possession of Belligam, a sufficiently strong position. On 
the other hand, we were weakened by having left four companies at 
Safiragam and by sickness in our camp ; yet on receiving this intel- 
ligence, we hastened our march towards Matura, fearing that the 
enemy might besiege that post, where we had left all our provisicms. 
We then supplied ourselves with all that we required, and proceeded 
towards Cura^a, three leagues farther on the way to Belligam and 
at a little distance from it. Our commandant sent orders to the des- 
save of Saffragam to hasten and join us, as the Hollanders were in 
the field and an engagement was likely to take place. In fact, die 
next day, May 4th. 1643, whilst we were at Cura^a, some of our 
scouts brfiught in word that the enemy were only a quarter of a 
league off, Mud would fall on us almost instantly. The general hav- 
ing strengthened our vanguard, detached it with orders to attack the 
enemy at all risks, as soon as he came up with them. They had 
hardly left the camp, when they perceived the Dutch at the distance 
of a cannon shot ; on both sides the approach was continued, and two 
Portuguese companies sustained, for about half an hour, all the ene-> 
my*s fire; by that time they were joined by two other companies, 
and these again were supported by a larger number of men ; the bat* 
tie lasted from eight in the morning till three in the afternoon, wheor 
the Dutch commander, Jan Vanderhat, retreated with a small number 
of men, the remainder being all killed or taken, and he himself se- 
verely wounded. We lost 25 men in killed and had 60 wounded. 

* ? Mirina. L» 



Our whole force that day consisted of 24d Portuguese only; the te* 
mainder of our companies being detached at SafFragam, Matura and 
other places. Our wounded and the prisoners were sent to Colombo. 
The captain-general ordered them to be billetted among the citizens^ 
that greater care might be taken of them; he would not allow them 
to be sent to the hospitals. He visited them in person, and praised 
them severally according to the report he had received of their con* 
duct in the engagement ; he assured them that he would mention 
their names in his despatches to the king and that they would receive 
suitable rewards ; and further to encourage them, he raised their pay 
to 1;^, 15, or SO thomases.* His behaviour to the officers was equally 
liberal and condescending ; he addressed them as a brother would, 
and succeeded so admirably in attaching officers and soldiers to him, 
tbat all would have been ready on any occasion to lay down their lives 
for the king. 

A few days after the engagement, the dessave of Saffi'agam arrived 
with the four companies and some native troops ; from Colombo also 
80 recruits were sent to fill up the weakest companies, and these re- 
inforcements made our camp as strong as it had ever been. We then 
quitted Curaqa, and as our commandant had received notice that 
one of the king of Kandy's dessaves was in the Coma Corla-f- with 
a body of troops, we were ordered to proceed in that direction ; our 
inarch was harassing and very difficult ; and further of no efiect, as 
in spite of our diligence, we could not come up with the dessave, who 
had retreated as quickly as possibly on hearing of our approach ; he 
however lefl his ammunition behind him, which was of good service 
to us. We then retraced our steps and encamped at Comerian, where 
we were when the armistice was published ; we remained there from 
the end of May till near Christmas, and saw nothing of the enemy 
in all that time. 

But on the 1 7th of December sixteen ships arrived bringing them 
a reinforcement of 4,500 men. We then expected to be immediately 
attached, but as we were advantageously posted, and in a place strong 
by nature, they contented themselves with reconnoitring our position, 
and after several marches and countermarches they took up a station 
between Colombo and ourselves, so that we could no longer receive 
convoys thence. This induced our commandant to move our camp 
on the night of the 26th December, which we did with as little noise 
a9 possible, and took up our new quarters at Mapoligama, a vil- 
lage four leagues farther inland, where we learned from our spies that 
the Dutch, aware that we were removed, had withdrawn to their ships. 
We then again immediately recommenced our march and traversing 

* A coin 80 called from ite bearing the effigy of St. Thomas. L. 
fColoaa Corle, L. 
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• Tery difficult road, approtehed the tea^side. We arriTed fttigaed 
and way-worn at Bolitotte,* where we hoped to he able to takerea^ 
hut there we saw the Dutdi ships in full sail for Colombo, and »- 
ceired orders to advance in the same direction, keeping ai^t of the 
enemy's flotilla and proceeding by the sea-side to the mouth of the 
Pantura river. Here our march was stopped ibr some time ; the ene- 
my came with boats ftdl of men who pouredadiachaigeofmiiaqiie^ 
on us to prevent our advance, whilst we detanied one company to 
entrench themselves on the sea-side to hinder the boats finom coming 
sufficiently close to land their men, and this detachment, by sustain- 
ing the enemy's fire nearly a whole day, gave our troops an oppor- 
tunity to cross the river. On the next day, their flotilla came in s^t 
of Colombo almost at the same time as we approached by land, and 
we found that the Governor, having had good information of what 
was going on, had also ordered Antonio Mascarenhas to break up his 
camp at Manicavary and to march to Negombo. He had already 
arrived there, when we reached Colombo, and as there was no doubt 
but the Dutch would attempt a landing there, as they knew the place 
well, Don Antonio de la Motte Galvaon was sent there also widi six 
companies, whilst Don Pedro da Souza, who commanded our van, 
remained with the general to be employed wherever circomstancea 
might render necessary. 



CHAPTER Xir. 



Hon the Hollanders made good their Umding at Negombo^ cui 
the Portuguese to puces and kiUed then two Fmd Marshals AnUnM 
Mascarenhas and Antonio de la MoUe Galvaon, 



On the 3d of January 1644 the Dutch flotilla appeared off Ne- 
gombo. The Portuguese force there consisted of sixteen companies, 
making 500 men, commanded by Antonio Mascarenhas, and Ant(»iio 
de la Motte Galvaon, two of our best general officers. Very early on 
the morning of the 4th the Hollanders disembarked without oppositioii 
at a half league distance from the fort. The two generals advanced 
against them with all the troops then at Negombo, and gave intelli- 
gence to the captain-general tiiat they were resolved to die or to force 
Sie enemy to re-embark. The captain-general, to encourage them in 
this resolution, despatched Pedro da Souza to their assistance with 
300 Portuguese and some natives. The enemy was set in order of 
battle, having seven battalions each of 600 men. As they had to pass 

• ? Bentotte. L, 
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Arougfi some defiles, thejr marclied in line, leaving thirty paces be-^ 
tween each battalion, and being only able, in the widest space, to 
bring two battalions at once into action. Antonio Mascarenhas and An* 
tonio de la Motte Galvaon succeeded, therefore, each in breaking into 
the battalion opposed to him, but through the eagerness of the offi- 
cers as well as the men, they had to encounter the other five batta- 
lions in reserve, whiob cut the Portuguese to pieces, leaving scarcely 
one to tell the tale. 

Antonio Mascarenhas, seeing that all was lost, threw himself in 
the raidst of the enemy and was killed. The Dutch, finding no other 
opponents, marched immediately on the fort, where some wounded 
men and invalids had been left in charge of an officer, who, attempt- 
ing to close the gates, was pierced by many balls at once. Thus in three 
hours, the Hollanders gained a complete battle and took possession 
of Negombo. The fighting had begun at ten in the forenoon, and at 
one o'clock Negombo was in dieir power. 

Pedro da Souza had lefi; Colombo at eight in the morning with his 
three hundred Portuguese troops and some militia, and on arriving 
at Pocinho, which lies midway between Colombo and Negombo, he 
learned what had already taken place. He went forward about half 
a league to see if he could meet with any fijgitives from our army, 
but only found some lascorins who gave him the most sorrowfiil ac- 
counts of the defeat we had sustained. Whilst he was still in uncer- 
tainty what course to pursue, he received orders to retrace his steps 
as quickly as possible, which he accordingly did, and we arrived at 
Colombo at three the next morning. 

It would be difficult to describe the distress and confiision which 
prevailed there. Every one mourned a relation or a fiiend, and all 
thought that they had no longer time to live than would be sufficient 
to allow the Dutch to reach Colombo— the widow of Antonio de la 
Motte Gklvaon increased the alarm by her cries and lamentations. The 
governor could devise no other means to still the disorder than by 
appearing in his full uniform and sending to inform the mourners that 
far firom feeling such deep regret at the loss of their fiiends, they should 
glory that individuals of their families had shed their blood for their 
country and king, and still more for their holy religion, in open bat- 
tle against heredcs. He represented to them that he had himself lost 
a brother whom he had tenderly loved, but this reflection consoled 
him. He then urged them all, with some effect, to rouse themselves 
and to place every post in a state of defence against the victorious 
enemy who was approaching. Sixteen companies of Portuguese, 
eonsistii^ of 580 men, were collected and placed under the orders of 
Joao AlvttesBrandan, who had once before been commandant These 
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troops were statioiied near the salt lake* witbout the town; and two 
oompaniea were poeted in the castle of Betal, with some laaconns who 
still remained with us, and whom the captain-general had encouraged 
to stay by large donations of money and by &ir promisea, as all the 
rest of the natives had, according to their custom, at onoe desarted 
to the stronger party* 



CHAPTER XV, 



The Dutch Jortify Negombo, and appear before Colombo, The 
Portuguese send an embassy to the king of Kandy and lay siege to 
Negombo. 



The Dutch occupied twelve days in strengthening N^ombo; they 
razed the fortifications which they had built there in 1640, leaving 
only a few old houses standing. They then constructed four bastions 
of earth at the four comers of a square which they intended to fortify, 
and placed on each of those bastions eight guns of 8, 10 and It 
pounds calibre. They united the bastions with a wall formed of earth 
and fascines, and having completed this work, they mardied along the 
sea-side to Mutwall, where they attempted to cross the river, but 
found us able to prevent them. They then brought forward their boats 
and some small vessels to the moudi of the river and erected a bat* 
tery with which they tried to dislodge us ; but the captain-general 
brought cannon from the town, constructed platforms and soon op< 
posed our batteries to theirs. The Dutch remained obstinately at 
their post for ten days, but being much exposed and having many 
soldiers killed by our guns, and seeing our general everywhere on 
the alert, and our soldiers and citizens full of resolution, diey at last 
re-embarked their artillery, and returned with their vesse]^ to Ne* 
gombo early on the 17th of January. There they landed 600 men 
to form a garrison and afterwards sailed for Batavia. The captain- 
general, perceiving that we were free of our enemy, paid the troops 
and sent them towards the Four Corles, where we expected to find 
some encampment of the Kandyans ; but there being none, opera^ 
tions ceased till the month of April, when we commenced the siege 
of Negombo. 

But before we actually undertook this, ambassadors were sent to 
the king of Kandy to inform him of our plans and to intimate our wish 
to make a perpetual peace with him. They were told to represent to 

* T«Dqae-3algado, two miles from the present Fort. L. 
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^iih that as long as he was in allialiee wiUi the Diitch, we knew that 
it would be difficult for him to enter into a treaty with the crown 
of Portugal ; but that the captain-general wished him to considet 
that all diat the Portuguese now desired was to remain within th4 
territory which he himself had granted them. These representations 
were accompanied by magnificent presents which the king received 
without any repugnqpce^ but he replied to our projjosals of peace that 
he would not break with the Dutch who had given him no reasod 
to do so ; that we must be aware that our hatightyj contemptuous, 
unjust, and violent measures had forced him to have recourse to them 
for assistance ; that they had freed him from our oppression, but 
that he still loved us among whom he h/td been brought up, and from 
whom he had learned to distinguish good from evil, yet at present he 
knew not what relief to promise us. He added that we had broken 
the armistice last year from a desire to retain Galle, and now we 
had even lost Negombo together with many brave men. That we 
had referred the matter of the armistice to Portugal, and the deci- 
sion would come out at the end of the year ; in the meanwhile the 
captain-general would do well to try and regain possession of Ne» 
ffombo ; and, as far as he was concerned, he would promise not to 
interrupt our enterprise, or to refuse us provisions from his country,- 
as he esteemed the king of Malwana, and would gladly be of service 
to himi With this answer and with some presents, he dismissed 
tiie embassy. 

l*he c^ptain*general desired nothing more than this promise con- 
veyed, and therefore, on the return of the embassy^ he sent orders 
for every preparation to be made for the siege of Negombo. Ferdi- 
nand da Mendoza, who had formerly been prisoner in Uwa, had 
returned from Goa to Colombo as camp-marshal, with a reinforce* 
ment of 400 men, among whom there were several iidalgos. The 
captain-general left Colombo with all the troops he could collect and 
ordered the camp from Manicavary to form a junction with him : so 
that, on the 18th of April, we found ourselves all together at a place 
called Pa^os dos Lagartos, and on the 19th we arrived before Ne-» 
gombo. The enemy received us with a general discharge of all their 
artillery, but this did not prevent our lascorins from bringing up the 
fiiscines, our men from working at the batteries, and our soldiers 
from making the approaches, so that in six days our trenches were 
opened, and we had two batteries, one mounting eight guns, and th€ 
other four and two &lconnets. 

On the ^5th we received asupply of 950 balls and 1 50 shells * the 
captain-general set up mortars from which we threw cocoanuts steeped 
in pitch and covered with lime and tow, thinking that we should there^ 
by occasion great annoyance to the enemy, who were for the greater 
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put in miseTable fauts in ihe tarU which eoidd easily be set os fiia 
But all this did not cause diem bflJf to much injury as we Gunebpet 
received from a small fort which the enemy had constructed aa mt 
islet on the river, and in which they had stationed a captain with 50 
men and two pieces of artillery which took us in flank and killed 
many of our men. We therefore considered it necessary to gain pos- 
session of that fort, and one night we sent two companies who, jdo- 
sng with other of our troops near the islet, succeeded in the attempt. 
We put the garrison to the sword all except five, who saved them- 
selves by swimming to the town. 

Perceiving then that our batteries were too &r distant fiom the 
fort, we constructed them nearer and added two others. Our camp* 
marshal, I believe, had never seen a previous siege, yet he looked 
on himself as a first-rate general and as the bravest man living, and 
held it for certain that be himself could take the strongest town diat 
ever was built. His vanity gave general disgust, and fi*om an un- 
willingness to serve under him, all began to speak openly of the ne- 
cessity of raising the siege. On this, the captain-general held a coun- 
cil of war, to which all the officers were summoned. Amoi^ those 
officers there was a German, who had been in the service of Prince 
Edward, and who had come to India in search of employment. He 
listened to all that our officers said, but soon saw that they had more 
bravery than experience in war, and that they knew least of all how 
to carry on a siege. He therefore spoke in his turn, and said that he 
readily bore witness to their bravery, and perhaps their valour was 
even too ardent, but he would ask permission to tell them that he had 
seen more sieges than any who were present, and he pointed out the 
errors which had been committed. He told them their batteries should 
be brought still nearer to the fort, and that they should raise some 
mounds firom which their musquetry might play on the fort, and oblige 
the garrison to go under cover, if it could ; or they should collect 
fiuscines and fire them under the walls of the fort, or even make use 
of those fascines to cover their approach and then give a general 
assault. This advice, coming from a stranger, was not approved of; 
they said that the Portuguese were too brave to require all these stra* 
tagems and precautions, and that they preferred giving the assault the 
following day without any previous preparations. 

A native spy, whom the Dutch had in our army, informed them 
of this determination,, and they employed the rest of the day and all 
the night to give us a warm reception. Our assault was to be given at 
day-break, but was delayed till eleven o'clock, and as the heat was 
excessive, it being then the ^5th of July, we suffered exceedingly. 
When the signal was given, each man ran to his post; some brought 
l«dd€xS| others mounted to the breaches which our guns had made^ 
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in a Very abort time we entered the fort ; but we found the enemy 
well entrenched, their musquetry was well served, and lances prb<- 
truded and grenades were thrown wherever they were found use^; 
but not a soldier made bis appearance, all were well under cover, so 
that fearing neither our musquetry or our cannon, they picked us ofF 
just as they thought proper. The guns from their bastions took us in 
flank, and when we approached their hiding-places, they drove us 
off* with lances and musquetry. We remained dius exposed till eleven 
o'clock at night, when we were forced to retire with great loss, having 
done the enemy little harm. 

Among our killed were our camp-marshal Ferdinand da Mendoza, 
Francisco da Mendoza, brother of the Conde di Valdereis, and a great 
number of other officers; and of 950 men who had been engaged in 
tlie assault, only 992 returned. The enemy would not allow us to 
bury our dead ; they lay for three days at the foot of the walls, and 
none of us dared approach to perform this duty. We then raised the 
siege and withdrew with our artillery to Waygampittia, a village be- 
tween N^ombo and Colombo, where we entrenched ourselves and 
remained till the month of December following* 



CHAPTER XVL 



The Truce between the Portuguese and Dutch is made puhUc* 
Don Philip Mascarenhas is appointed Viceroy of India, and Ma^^ 
nuel Mascarenhas Homen is named Captain- General o/ Ceylon 
in his place. 



At the end of December, six Dutch ships of war arrived at Co* 
lorobo with general Jan Maatzuyker, who brought an order from 
king John IV that the Dutch should be placed in possession of all 
the lands belonging to the forts which might be in their hands at the 
date of the order, or within one twelvemonth from that date. The 
order had only been issued nine months previously. The same ge- 
neral also brought letters from the king, appointing Don Philip Mas- 
carenhas viceroy of India in the place of the Count d' Aveires, and 
Hanuel Mascarenhas Homen captain-general of Ceylon, in succes- 
sion to Don Philip. The latter was ordered to hold himself in readi- 
ness to depart, as on the change of monsoon a flotilla would arrive 
from Goa to take him on board, and would bring the new captain- 
general. 

The armistice was published at Colombo for eight years only, inas- 
much as two had elapsed since the agreement had been signed which ex- 
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fended Its duration to ten yean. On the day of tbe pnbticaticmgreai 
rejoicings took place at Colombo, as well as on board the Dutch dhips^ 
and the allotment of territory was at once commenced. The Hoi*' 
landers had for their share not only the District or Corle of Galle, 
but all the country from the AUican river to the gravets, which forms 
a line of 26 leagues by the sea-side and extends ten leagues inland^ 
comprehending the Colona Corle and a portion of Bitiagama, which 
fells under Safiragam ; so that the Galle Corle, which we had re- 
fused to give up two years before, was actually one-fiiih part only of 
the land which we now willingly ceded to them on that coast; whilst 
on the Negombo side we likewise abandoned to them eight leagues 
along the coast, extending from Waygampittia to Madampe, with six 
leagues of country stretching into the interior and forming a good 
portion of the Seven Codes. All these ceded lands were covered 
with cinnamon trees. 

One of the articles of the truce stipulated that we should be mu- 
tually friends to all friends^ and enemies to all enemies of each other, 
in every treaty in which either side might require to be comprehended^ 
The Hollanders made known this agreement to the king of Kandy 
that he might notify to them if he wished to be included in it. The 
king answered that he greatly desired it, on condition that there should 
be no communication between him and us $ that he would remain 
quietly within his territories, and hoped we would do the same within 
ours ; and that in case individuals of the one or other party violated 
this agreement under any pretext whatever, he trusted that they 
would be duly punished by their own friends according to the extent 
of the injury they occasioned. On these conditions he entered into 
the treaty and promised to observe it religiously. And indeed he did 
so, in like manner as he had by no means failed in the promise he 
had given to the ambassadors we sent to him before we attacked 
Negombo. The country people who had abandoned their villages 
around Galle ever since die Hollanders had been masters of that fort, 
had suffered §reatly, and many had died of hunger. On the publica- 
tion of the armistice they returned to their lands and cultivated them 
as before, the Hollanders being satisfied widi the contributions pre- 
viously levied by the Portuguese. 

One of the first cares of the new viceroy was to fetch the body of 
his brother from Negombo, which the Hollanders had placed in a 
very decent coffin. They at once gave it up to us and it was brought 
to Colombo. Don Philip Mascarenhas and all his staff in mournings 
went out to meet it, and carried it to the convent of the Capuchin 
monks, where a magnificent religious service was performed, at the 
conclusion of which, he embarked in his mourning-dress on board the 
fleet which had brought Manuel Mascarenhas Homen to Ceylon and 
sailed for Goai where he arrived in the month of March 1645. 
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!the Hollanders being In peaceable possession of the lands we had 
ceded to them, only studied to establish their authority securely ; but 
as they had some disagreements with the king of Kandy, many of 
the Singhalese who were the king's subjects refused to obey themb 
They therefore sent 3&0 men from Negotubo and some lascorins to 
Overawe them, and this detachment formed a camp near our boundary 
in the Seven Corles. The king of Kandy resolved to drive them from 
that camp and to force them to remain within their fortresses, and 
appeared much irritated against them. He asked permission to pass 
through our provinces ; leave >^as too intonsiderately given and 
offers of service were likewise made him. He therefore led his troops 
through the Portuguese districts^ and was everywhere received vnth 
marks of distinction, in obedience to the orders to that effect which 
we had received from the captain-general. He found the Hollanders 
securely entrenched, and being unwilling to risk an engagement with 
them, he was satisfied with blockading their camp and preventing 
provisions entering it ; and he did this so effectually, that he soon 
starved them out, and, forcing them to surrender as prisoners 
of war, carried them to Kandy, and dispersed them into different 
i»arts of his kingdom. 

When the Dutch governor at Galle heard this news, he sent to 
Kandy to demand the delivery of the prisoners rnd to complain of the 
infraction of the treaty. The ambassadors who were sent represented 
to the king that the Hollanders had only come to Ceylon at his re*» 
quest; that they had faithfully fulfilled all that they had promised; 
they had put it out of the power of their common enemies, the Por- 
tuguese, to do him any injury, and that in reward for all this, he now 
made war on them, of whom he had no cause to complain. Tlie king 
had had two objects in view in attacking the Dutch ; in tl.e first 
place, he wished to exempt himself from paying his engagements to 
them ; and in tie second, he was desirous of keeping alive the spirit 
of jealousy which existed between the Dutch and Portuguese. In 
both these objects he was successful ; he replied to the ambassadors 
that he was ready to deliver up his prisoners, a thing which neither 
he, or any of his predecessors, had ever done before — and he added 
that his chief intention in attacking the Dutch camp was to see if| 
after having concluded so solemn an armistice, the Portuguese would 
allow him to lead his troops through their provinces, which they had 
DOt only done, but had also made him great offers of assistance — that 
from this the Dutch might learn how much safety there was in trea* 
ties made with us, whom he had long thoroughly known and had al- 
ways found to be deceitful and false. 

The Dutch expressed their astonishment at the king's speech: they 
thanked him for the freedom given to their cotmtrymeni and tb^ 
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j gf^fi^^ Aimi^j ordered all tihe Pmt n gHM c tidyeemi wlioai Ifaey liad 

C^viootly allovred to lire tranquilly od ihe lands ceded to tfaem, to 
driren dicnee. Thua the oidy raid aaflferen by the war which die 
king of Kandy had feigned to make on the Dutefa» were those poor 
wv^^es whoae villages lay within raige oi the forts d Ncgombo 
imd GiUe* who were reduced to b^^ary, and for the greats 
part died c^ hunger and distress. 



CHAPTER XFir. 



The Truce continues. Sedition among the Portuguese. General Md* 
nuel MascarenhaS'Homen is taken and expelled from Ceylon. 



The appearance of hostilities which we have just 
of short duration, and the truce with the Hollanders was undisturbed 
by any disagreement. Whilst this armistice lasted, our troops were 
encamped in the following manner : one camp was at Manicavary, 
comprehending twelve companies of infantry consisting of 450 Por* 
fnguescy with a body of lascorins, the whole being under the orders 
4>i a camp-marshal, who had subordinate to him a serjeant major and 
9 deasave ; another camp was established in the province of Safira* 
l^ra, con^sdng of five companies of Portuguese and some lascorins, 
under the orders of the dessave of the district. The dessave of the 
iJNeven Corles was at a village called Lagoa, with two companies of 
Topaaes, that is to say, natives of the country bom at Colombo and 
converts to Christianity, who, though black, were very good soldiers; 
to these some lascorins were added^ whom be raised in his province. 

The camp of Matura was stationed on the Alican river, and in- 
eluded the poor villagers whom the Dutch had driven from the ne^* 
bourhood of Galle ; they were divided into seven, ten, or twelve 
companies and received the same pay as soldiers. One company of 
infantry under a captain was stationed at Caltura; and another com-r 
pany was posted at the mouth of the Caltura river where some ma» 
^zines were formed with supplies for the camp of Manicavary. The 
captain-general had ordered a levy of three regiments of 800 mea 
each, who were always to remain in garrison at Colombo ; and in* 
stead of sending to Malwana the convalescent soldiers who lef^ the 
hospitals, to recruit their strength there, he kept them at head-* 
quarters and formed of them a company of invalids and Sttperan* 
nuated veterans. 

In this sfiate w0 remained in the island of Ceylon ftom the datf of 
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tiie gbvernor ofGalles^t two inefiseAgers to Colombo to declfti'e war 
against us. Those ambassadors at cmce perceived that we had beeii 
slumbering during the truce ; we were in want of every necesaaryy 
and even oil and wax candles were not to be found togi^etbem li^t 
in the residence which was assigned to them. The blame of all this 
was cast upon the captain^neral, and reflexions dishonorable tohin 
<^haracter were openly hazarded. At that dme there lived at Co» 
lombo a Portii^uese gentleman named Ruy-LopeE Coutinho, who 
was esteemed and loved by all ^ the principsd inhabitants held meet- 
ings among themselves and determined to make him captain-general 
in the place of Manuel Mascarenhas-Homen. 

What tended to increase the general irritation against the latter 
was his issuing an order by which all the camps were commanded 
to fall back on the capital, as soon as seven gUns were fired ; and at 
aome of the camps were out of hearing of the artillery of the fbrtf 
men were stationed at certain distances in the jungle to repeat the 
signal by musquetry. This conduct^ and the order itself, were uni^ 
versally blamed as imprudent and dangerous ; complaints were madt 
diat all the provisions were sent to the camps and Colombo was left 
bare of supplies ; and meetings continued to be held in which th^ 
captain-general was very freely handled. In one of these ailsemblies 
Ruy- Lopez Coutinho defended the governor from tlie imputations 
laid to his charge, but indiscreetly added diat he was **a homd «vA# 
would never catch any hares" This expresssion failed not to be re* 
ported, and on the same day Ruy-Lopez was severely wounded by 
some soldiers i^ho had recently arrived from Goa, and left for deaa 
on the spot. 

The principal inhabitants took alarm ; their suspicions were 
increased ; and they looked on their destruction as certain if they 
did not anticipate the intaitions of the captain-general. The camp 
at Manicavary contained the chief strength of the Portuguese in Cey*> 
Ion ; repcM-ts were sent thither of what had taken place^ and it was 
submitted to them if it was not expedient to depose Manuel Masca* 
renhas-Homen from his authority. The emoticm quickly passed frc^n 
the town to the camp ; the loudest reproach uttered against the cap- 
tain^;eneral was that he had sold grain to the Dutch, since they had 
declared war against us ; a crime which, if it could have been 
proved, was indeed atrocious; but I believe the greatest charge which 
could, in truth, be laid to him was that he was slow and dull, but that 
he was never wanting in loyalty. 

Nevertheless, the soldiers were not slow to believe all the reports 
that reached them ; it was stated that, in the month of Septembelry 
letters had beea received from the viceroy, announcing that the ar- 
uistice was an the paint of endingi and t£at the war with the Dutch 
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twould certainly be renewed; that instead of acting vigorously on 
this information^ he had ordered every man to remain at bis post and 
to do bis own duty, and had forbidden any aUiisioo to be made to 
arenev^alof hostilities, and declared that if even any officer dis^ 
obeyed those orders he would punish him severely. But I rather 
diink he gave those commands to lead the Hollanders to think that 
we were in utter ignorance of their plans and movements. He had 
aj^inted bis son in law Lopes Barriga camp-marshal ; he was an 
active and vigilant man, but not beloved, as iie was considered to be 
a spy of the general, and a minister to his pleasures, and not fit fbr 
the dignity, to which he was raised. 

The letters from the town were taken to the camp by Caspar and 
Antonio da Costa, two brothers born in Colombo, who were well 
calculated to carry out the commission entrusted to them. They ad- 
dressed themselves to two old soldiers, their private fiiends, men of a 
resolute and discreet character, who undertook to bringover their com- 
rades, and they soon contrived to have fifly men attached to the party 
of the townspeople. Two days afterwards, these men went out of the 
camp, carrying a large crucifix in front of them, and crying out 
**Long live the religion of Jeiwt Christy and donm with bad gooer-^ 
norsV* This tumult roused the remainder of the soldiers, who ran to 
arms and joined tbem ; the camp-marshal appeared and wi^ed to 
quiet the uproar; but they seized him, set his face towards Colombo, 
and gave him some men to accompany him there; and the next day 
they sent him by an aratchy everything they found in the camp be- 
longing to him. 

'i'hen the soldiers held a council of twelve, being one man fiom 
each company in the camp ; the reports which had been sent to them 
were calmly argued, and resolutions were adopted accordingly. They 
knew that the Dutch were encamped at Angoratota, with 1 40 men 
from the garrison of Galie, a company of men from the island of 
Banda, and 400 lascoiins, and that they were plunderii^ the country 
all aromid them. Gaspar Figueira was sent with 1 5 companies to 
Angoratota, but he found the enemy so strongly entrenched that it 
was necessary to hare artillery and to besiege them in form ; before 
our guns came up, they killed some of our men^ but after a few guns 
were fired, they surrendered and were conducted to Colombo. 

Figueira was then despatched to Motapetia, where the king of 
Kandy was with an army, threatiiig to lay waste our lands: in four 
days time he was defeated, but there was no great loss on either 
side, as the king took to flight immediately we came up with him. 
Thus the war Commenced happily : our enemies did not venture 
beyond their boundaries ; supplies were plentifully cmiveyed to 
Colombo, and after having brought a laige extent of country under 
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subjection to our authority, Figueira tixed his camp at Andune, a 
place strong by nature* where he remained till May 1653. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



Francisco de Mello de Castro is appointed Captain* General of 
Ceylon. He arrives at Colombo, Battle of Tebuana, 



The viceroy of India, who had just been created count d* Obidos, 
having learned what had taken place at Colombo, sent thither Fran* 
Cisco de Mello de Castro as captain-general, with 200 soldiers. He 
arrived there in May 1653, and brought with him Alvaresde Atayde, 
as camp-marshal, an officer who had already held that appointment 
after the death of Ferdinand de Mendoza at Negombo. Before he 
landed, the captain-general published, by order of the viceroy, an 
amnesty to all those who had taken part in the movements of the 
last year, and who had arrested the former captain-general Manuel 
Mascaranhas-Homen, who was still detained as a prisoner. But all 
those parties who were in Colombo declared that they desired no 
amnesty, that being an indulgence only granted to persons who had 
been guilty of treasonable practices, whereas^ they considered they 
had rendered an important service to their king and had saved the 
island of Ceylon to the crown of Portugal. They demanded there*^ 
&om diat a notarial act should be taken ot tiiis their declaration. 

The new captain-general made no changes, but left every one in 
the situation in which he found him, as he considered all to have 
done their duty well since the war was declared to be renewed. The 
enemy had pobted themselves, to the number of 60 carabineers and 
300 lascorins, on an eminence on the other side of the Pantura river; 
and the captain-general perceiving that as long as they kept that 
station they might inconvenience us greatly, undertook to dislodge 
them. We were superior in numbers but we had to cross a deep and 
broad river in front of them, and they were well entrenched ; yet 
we came upon them by surprise and effected our ; urpose. They had 
a company of soldiers from Banda, one of the Molucca islands, who 
are very valorous soldiers, and the most resolute men of the east ; a 
nephew of JoaoMendez de Vasconcllos, who himself bore that name, 
pierced one of these Bandanese with his lance, and when he tried to 
draw it out of his body, the man seized it and pushing it deeper in, to 
come at the Portuguese knight, plunged his creeze with his other hand 
into his side with so much force as to pierce him right through, and 
.. Aey fell dead one on the other. We gained the hei^t at about four 
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war ; the ballle lasted till eigbt o'doek, and waa ia fiict a con^iial 
caimoiUK^ing, for the enemy would not be driTen out of their entrench- 
menti. We then remained a month without doii^ each other any 
hgury ; till the enemy, taking an opportmiity, in their turn passed 
the river alao and placed themaelvea at the atation we had preri* 
ously occupied* 

CHAPTER XIX. 



Of the BaUk 0/ Cakuamodere^ and the drfemi of ike kk^ 0f 

|t was the 10th of January 1654 when the Hollanders crossed die 
river, and we saw them encamped near us and ready to give us battle, 
whilst we thought they were still on the other side of the water ; we 
endeavoured to retreat and the enemy made it a point to cotue up to 
us : so that at last we were obliged to make a virtue of necessity 
and our young soldiers being put on their mettle, we came to a batde 
with great determination on both sides. The enemy were in good 
order and made sure of a victory, so that we had much trouble in 
making good our defence. Don Alvares d' Atayde, who had come 
from Goa with the captain-general as camp-marshal, would not serve 
in that capacity ; he remained at Colombo in attendance on Don 
Francisco, who was very aged, in the hope of succeeding him in the 
government The king of Kandy acted in concert with tiie Holland- 
ers ; he crossed into our territories with the largest army he had 
ever levied, but did not dare to attack us. The name of Gaspar Fi* 
gueira terrified him ; as they had never met in arms without the 
king's being defeated. That officer had his camp on the limits of 
the Seven and Four Corles ; the king avoided an engagement with 
him, and turning his camp, placed himself between it and Colombor 
Eigueira was surprised at this manoeuvre of the Singalese, and thought 
they must be in greater force than usually ; but be knew that they 
must be driven from the post they had taken up or Colombo would 
bfl fiimished ; he knew also that the natives loved the kii^ andh^ed 
ua ; and that even those who belonged to villages within our bounda- 
rjea would obey his orders with eagerness. This consideradan iropek 
led Figueira to risk a battle : he said to his officers, " The ids»e ia 
'^ in the hands of God, but if we do not venture an engagement, we. 
^ shall hav^ great difficulty in retreating from where we now are ; 
Mcttir Keputadon will suffer, and the king of Kandy wall gain poasesr 
*^aioao£otts lai^ and will c^iiiry deMdalion eYeiy where*" M^p 
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disapproved of Caspar Figueira''& project: bat none dare J utter a- 
vrord of opposition, as he was a man whose haughtiness reached the 
verg'e of brutality ; he had seen much service and spared no one in 
bie ta& $ <in the other haad^ he kepi nothini; for himself^ he gave 
all that he got to those whom he knew to be ^lanit siddieis ^ so Aat 
lie had many friends as well as many enemies. 

Caspar Figueirahad with him eight companies of Portuguese, con- 
tssting of 240 men, one company of Topases cur eoloufed peofiie, 
Bttinbering 37 men,, and 400 lascorins under the orders e^ the des*-^ 
save ef the Four Corles. This was a small Ibree wherewith to en> 
gage tlie numerous army of the king of Kandy ; but Figoeira, bavingg 
ordered, his men to take their meals aboist three in the night, matched 
at daylight^ withoiit having commuiucated his intention to anybody ^ 
at sevea, our laacorins were in front of the king's army and (he en- 
gagement began. Figueira was somewhat m the rear ; he made hi» 
divisions quicken their steps and passed to the front, in doing whicb 
he saw a great body of the enemy's troops, and not allowing them to 
XQccmnoitre his strength, he fell at once on them, giving his soldiers a 
l^ood exam{^e by throwing himself right in the midst of them. Th6> 
enemy's &re was at first very warm, but we closed on them so firraly 
and attacked them so near, that their musquetry became useless : all 
our blows told ; on all sides the enemy fell, so that our lascorins 
brought off 1 1,000 heads and took 1,600 prisoners. We had never 
gained so great an advantage over the king of Kandy.* 

About the same time the Dutch came with all their Native troops 
and 900 Europeans, to besiege Caltura. Three ships and two ra^ 
closed the entrance of the river, and they set up two batteries with 
seven pieces of cannon. They left in the Baygam Corle 4000 lasco* 
rins and a company of carabineers, who committed great disorderv 
lliere. We marched on them, but they withdrew precipitately ; we? 
^ea tried to do them as much harm as they bad done us. 

Antonio dst Souza Coutinho landed in the kingdom of Jaflfba witl^ 
some troops fVom Goa : he came to replace our old captain-general? 
be sent word to. Colombo of his arrival and ordered some companies^ 
of infantry to be sent to meet him at Aripo on the 1 5th of June ; thi» 
was dbne. He then marched to Colombo, and paid all ihe soldiers, 
wAe had not received any pay for a year and a half, so that they- haJ 
soflF^ed gready, many being barefooted and frequently v^ waniof 
t^ most common necessaries of lif^» 

t 'Vhi» kins w«s Raja-Siiighs U. «ho rei|^d from 1 634 to 1684; H was in hm, 
time, tba^ the Portuguese were eotirely expelled fsoopk Qe^loa apd ttk^ 
Dutch obtained i| Arm footing on the island* L* 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Arrival of the DtUck Fleet. CmUwra %$ besieged and idkem. 
The Portuguese are beaten. 



Ok the last day of September 1 655, General Gerald Hoist arrived 
at Galle with a powerful fleet and a considerable reinforcement of 
soldiery. The Dutch East-India Company had given him ample 
powers to effect whatever he thought most to their advantage in the 
island of Ceylon. As soon as he landed he took pains to become ac- 
quainted with the respective resources of the Company, the Portu- 
guese, and the king of Kandy : and being informed that it was a matter 
of importance for the Dutch to gain possession of Caltura, he at once 
went to press the siege of that fort. The Portuguese force in garrison 
there consisted of 490 men, who behaved most valiantly ; the Dutch 
had^ as yet made little progress, and their batteries had done us no 
harm ; but when the new general arrived, they doubled their efibrts, 
and besieged us so closely that we were forced to capitulate ; it was 
agreed that we should leave the place with all our arms, our matches 
lighted, drums beating, and colours flying. We were then to go to 
the Dutch camp and deposit our arms there. Our Commandant An- 
tonio Mendez Aranha was to be kept a prisoner at Galle for one 
twelvemonth ; but if we retook Caltura, he was to be sent to Colom- 
bo, where his wife was living, or to any other place he might select. 
One difHculty stopped the negotiation for a long time ; they wished 
the garrison to engage not to serve against them any longer in the 
island ; this we would not consent to ; at last the capitulation was 
signed, and we left the fort of Caltura on the i4th of October 1655« 

The captain-general, knowing that the Hollanders were wholly 
taken up with die siege of Caltura, ordered Gaspar Figueira, who 
was at Motapetia, to join him ^ with aU his force, as he wished to make 
a diversion in aid of the place. Gaspar obeyed the general's order, 
and commenced his march, and at the same time seven gun-boats ar- 
rived from Goa with 300 soldiers, sent by the Count of Sarzedo, 
the viceroy of India. On the 16th of October, Figueira arrived at a 
small eminence where he halted, and there he learned from the na- 
tives that Caltura had capitulated on the 14th ; he did not consider 
this a sufficient reason to retrace his steps, and as he had beaten every 
Singalese aimy he ha I as yet been engaged with, he had brought him- 
self to imagine that his troops were really invincible. He tiberefore 
continued his march, and the next day, being a Sunday, he fell io 
with the Dutch army ; he at once attacked them, according to bi^ 
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usual practice, but the Hollanders were not taken by surprise ; they 
at once saw that Figueira bad more valour than discretion or expe- 
rience ; they allowed him to approach, and opei.ing to the right and 
left, made a general discharge of their artillery, which was loaded 
with grape, on his force snd killed agreat numbers of the Portuguese 
and lascorins. Figueira thought afler this first discharge that he need 
not immediately dread a second one, and therefore lay about him as 
he had commenced ; but a second general discharge killed more of 
his men than the first had done. He had not skill sufficiont to rally 
his soldiers and to effect a retreat ; and not knowing what was best 
Co be done, he fled to the jungle and escaped to Colombo, having sa« 
crificed all the best troops and all the good officers belonging to him. 



CHAPTER XXL 



Colombo is besieged. 



On the same day the Hollanders advanced to Nuestra Senora d* 
jfjuda^ which is at the distance of a cannon-shot frorp Colombo. The 
captain-general collected the few troops who had escaped from the 
last battle, and as he saw that the bastion of St. John was the most 
exposed and that it was not sloped off from behind, he ordered all 
hands to bring fascines and earth for that purpose. This work occu- 
pied us for five days continually ; and in the meantime the Holland- 
ers took possession of the houses on the side of St. Thomas, and as the 
sea had retired, they set up a stockade on which they planted a bat- 
tery of three guns, and fi-om that point they gave tlie signal for at- 
tacking us. We had also made the best preparations in our power, and 
if they made their approaches bravely we received them with equal 
courage. 

Antonio de Mello was on the esplanade with one hundred men 
to carry assistance to the quarters when ill was most needed; and when 
he heard the noise at the side towards St. Thomas, he ran there and 
having cut off a detachment of the enemy who had advanced care- 
lessly he killed more than three thousand of them; and if our soldiers 
bad been more accustomed to fighting not one of our adversaries would 
have escaped. Our loss was also not inconsiderable, especially among 
die officers, and as our garrison was very weak we could not take 
advantage of our success. The enemy continued their approaches ; 
they set up mortars and threw a quantity of shells into the town^ 
which distressed us greatly. They then blockaded the port and 
cut off our GommunicatioQ by sea, seizing all the boats which 
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were going out or coming in, ani plaeing Aett imcfer eorer ef 
llbm ships. 

As it was not in our power to hinder the eriemy from advancu^ 
their trenches, and as they had ahready effected a lodgment at the 
foot of the St John bastion, we cut several emhrasures into it, and 
raised a mound behind them on which we planted two guns. The 
enemy were also near another bastion situated towards Mapane, but 
as that place was fortified in modem style, they did not attempt to 
attack it and had but few men stationed there. We perceived diis» 
and made a sortie which was so successful that we opened the way 
to the neighbouring forest and obtained a supply of firewood, which 
we greatly needed. 

We had taken with us all the slaves in the town who were of great 
use to us on this occasicnv. We re-entered the town more easily than 
we had got away from it, as the enemy knew nothing of our plans 
and did not suspect that we intended to return ; but aiter this sortie 
they established lines about the fort and set sufficient men there to 
prevent another attempt of the same kind. The greatest error com- 
mitted by our general was that, at the beginning of the siege, he per- 
mtttfid all the countrypeople in the neighboufhood to come into fh« 
town, where afterwards they only helped us in eonsnming our pro-, 
visions of which we had no great stock ; so that we soon found our-r 
selves much straitened, and w«re forced to turn out all useless 
Ikands : this we did on four several occasions, expellii^ on the whole 
2,000 persons. The Hollanders would not sulfor them to pass and 
drove them back ; we would not receive them again, ao ^at all 
these po(M: wretches perished in the trendbes. It chanced at this time 
that a woman who had been allowed to remain in the town and who. 
had an infant, perceiving that her milk foiled from hunger, and that 
her child was dying, cut its throat and fed on it ; one of her neigh-, 
bours caught her in the deed and betrayed her to the general, who 
ordered her instantly to be blown from the mouth of a gun. Btit the 
priests and many principal citizens represented how great must have 
been the misery which could have led to her so barbarous an act»an4 
the general pardoned her. 

I should never end were I to detail all the incidents oi^diis nege; 
indeed many of the chief occurrences have already eaeseped m^ 
memory; but I hope that the Jesuit Father Damien Vieira wiil^va 
s more exact account of it, which he is the better able to do as hai 
performed during its continuance all the duties of a soldier and a^ 
Qaptain and was presoit, among the foiemost, in every action ^ «a^ 
consequence. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 



CapitukUion of Colombo, 



Ok the 10th of May I B5&, at about 3 o'clock in the afternoon, we 
quitted Colombo, being 63 in number, which was all that remained 
of the garrison, the others having been killed or maimed, and even 
we were only the shadows of men. We passed between two lines of 
Ae country people who seemed to witness our exit with regret. We 
left at the gate of the town four guns which had been granted to us- 
by ihe capitulation, but we had no oxen, mules, or horses to trans- 
port them. We also left our arms at the chapel of Nuestra Senora 
della Vida, and went to pay our respects to the Dutch genera), who 
received us very kindly, saying that he would at once go to meet 
the Portuguese generals and see the troops file past. We answered 
that as for the general he might go to receive him, but that he already 
9SLW before him all the officers and soldiers who remained of the 
garrison. He changed colour on hearii^ this remark, and began to 
converse with the officers who stood around him. 

The king of Kandy was present at the siege with 40,000 meo^ 
and insisted that the town should be placed by the Dutch in his handa. 
He even sent persons to sigh the Capitul ation on his behalf, but no* 
thing waa conceded to him by his allies, so that he came to arms with 
^em and on the I9tb. fought a battle which he gained, and theD 
would not listen to any terms of conciliation, being able with his nu^ 
9)erou8 army to keep possession of the open country and to force the 
Putch to remain shut up in the forts. Had he entered into a treat}? 
with Uiem^ he might have been constrained to yield to them all that 
we held ox\ the island ; as it was, the Dutch and he were engaged in 
perpetual wars, exposing each other to considerable expense, andth» 
Dutch can only collect the cinnamon which grows near their fortes 
which the king does not find it easy to approach. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 



Th Dutch take the island of Manaar and the, fortre^ss of 
4^ffn(ipatavi. 

After the loss of Colombo, we all went to Manaur or to Jaffiia^ 
io which places we endeavoured to fortify ourselves to the best of 
our power. Manuel Mascarenfaas Homen, who had been appointed 
governor of the Indies after the death of the Viceroy Count de Saxh 
2edo, had prepared an expedition of a few small vessels to carry 
provisioDs and other assistance to Colombo, and given the 'command 
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of it to Francisco do Seixas Cabrera, bnt be fell in witb a Dutdi 
■hip and was compelled to take shelter at Tutucoryn and to return 
to Goa« 

Shortly after, the governor of the Indies sent a second convoy un- 
der the command of Manuel de Mello Sampayo, to whom he gave 
also the appointment of general camp-marshal, and Antonio de A ma- 
ral y Menezes was named captain-general of Ceylon. These nomi- 
nations highly displeased the Hollanders who saw we were still in a 
condition to send reinforcements to the island, and that if we could 
renew our alliance with the king of Kandy, who was not well affected 
towards them, it would be in our power to annoy them greatly ; 
they therefore resolved to expel us entirely from Ceylon and to 
keep us as remote from it as possible. They first attacked our set- 
tlement at Tutucoryn, where Alvares da Sylva had three ships ; of 
these they sank two, and after having killed and wounded many of 
our men, they forced us to run the third aground and to bum it. 
Alvares da Sylva afterwards joined us at Jaffnapatam witb as many 
of his men as he could induce to accompany him. 

The Hollanders came thither also, and having set up three bat- 
teries, they soon destroyed all our defences ; yet we could not make 
up our minds to capitulate, although very honorable terms were of- 
fered us and the enemy knew the distressed state we wtre in. We 
kept our ground from the *20th March till the 24th June 1658, when 
we quitted the fort, 140 in number. The Hollanders did not 
behave to us on that occasion with the same consideration as they 
had previously done ; and one of their officers was so insolent as 
to search our women, without any distinction as to their rank or 
birth, and he even went so far as to shock their modesty ; this cir- 
cumstance was more distressing to us than all that we bad previ- 
ously suffered by losing our friends and our property. 

We were put on board ships and conveyed to Batavia where we 
were long kept in imprisonment ; we were ill-treated on our passage 
there, and our captivity was of the hardest nature. 

The chief persons present at this Inst siege were Joao do Mello 
Sampayo, governor of the kingdomofJaflnapatam, Antonio Mendes 
Aranhas, Diego deSouzade Castro, Manuel de Saldanhay Tavora, 
bis cousin Manuel de Saldanha, Dom Alvares daSylva, Alvares Ruys 
Borallisy D. Gon^alho da Sylva, Joao Botado de Sexas, Lan9arote 
de Sexas, Gaspard Figueira de Cerpe, the Trt asurer M athias Catarho, 
Leonardo de Oliveira, and many other persons whose names have es- 
caped my memory, but who distinguished themselves in an extras 
ordinary manner. 
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THIRD BOOK. 



CHAPTER L 



Of the errcTS committed by the Portuguese in the eidmimstration 
oj their Conquests in Indian 



Ceylon had always been considered one of our best and roost 
important conquests in India, and that which we ought to guard with 
the greatest care. We have already said that, independently of the 
kingdoms of Kandy, Uwa, Jaffnapatarn, Batdcaloa, and the provin- 
ces of Manaar or Mantotte, there were in that portion of the empe- 
ror's country which was ceded to the Portuguese 21,873 hamlets or 
villages, in i 0,000 of which cinnamon alone was cultivated, and in the 
remainder grain was grown in such abundance that there were three 
or four harvests in a year. The country in which cinnamon is culti* 
rated extends all along the coast as far asChilaw; it then runs 
through a portion of the Kandyan provinces, passing near Uwa, 
and finishes at a distance of two leagues beyond the pagoda of Tene-* 
vary. A large quantity of pepper might be produced in the same 
country, if the people would only take a little trouble; but they are 
well-off and lazy and do not care about it. Formerly they had the 
entire liberty to grow cinnamon and to trade with it in any manner 
they pleased, only paying one-fifth to the crown; but Philip IV was 
not satisfied with this tiibute ; be published a royal declaration in 
162G, ordering that all the cinnamon should belong to the revenues of 
the crown, and by that declaration he ruined himself and all his sub- 
jects in Ceylon. Attempts have been made to improve the quality of 
that grown at Quilon* and in the forests of Porca, but none can be 
made to con) pete with that of Ceylon in taste or in fragrance ; so that 
a monopoly is established for that island, and the king might very 
cheaply have bought up all that was grown and have sold it after- 
wards to foreigners ; he needed only to have reserved to his own sub- 



Note btf the French Editor, 

* The tpice grown at Qui ion and on the whole coast of Malabar, which ii 
called Cinnamon, and used as Huch by the Portuguese since they lost Cey- 
lon, and even previously, is not I'innamon but Cuuiajitiu/a ; it u whiter, 
and the English mix them together and sell one for the otber^ but cob- 
BOiMeuis can easily separate thenit 
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jects or revenue-coUecton the right of exporting it In diis way lie 
might have loaded with it, not one hunded only, but a thousand or 
two thousand ships, and tfie riches derived from the sale of it would 
have been immense ; pepper, elephants, precious stones, would have 
been so many other sources of income ; and he might have employed 
negro slaves to dig for rubies, sapphires, topazes and other gems, to 
avoid oppressing his own subjects. All kinds of timber for ship-build- 
ing are also found on Ceylon, and everything can be supplied there 
necessary to equip them. In a word, vtc might have found on the 
island itself resources sufficient to maintain ourselves on it and to re- 
sist the efforts of foreigners or of the natives to dispossess us, if we had 
only managed more discreetly than we did our system of rewards 
and punishments. But we are bound to admit our want of proper 
conduct in Ceylon, and our governors behaved there as they do every 
where else ; they only enquired what profits tlieir predecessors de- 
rived from tlscir administration, that they might obtain more, and in 
tliis their chief ability consisted. They cared little whether the forti- 
fications and the garrisons were \\'e]l kept up, whether the storehouses 
were full or tlje forts capable of being defended. 

Neither the king or his ministers ever sought to learn the state in 
which each successive governor left his government, or what might 
be done for the benefit of the island, to increase its revenue and to 
strengthen our footing on it; and in a similar state of ignorance we re*- 
main with regard to all our conquests. Were not this the case, we 
should still be in possession of the greater part ofthem, and more es- 
pecially of Ceylon, in the same manner as we still retain under our 
sovereignty Brazil and Angola. 

I know by my own experience that the king was left totally unin* 
formed and that his best servants were the worst rewarded; as I my* 
self, afler having passed eighteen years of my life in the jungles ot 
Ceylon, going almost naked, and torn by the thorns, and having spent 
<m the whole forty years in the Indies, as I went there in 1 640 and 
returned by an order from the court in 1680, am now just as well 
off as when I lefi Portugal. 

I have never been able to understand the conduct pursued by our 
government relative to our conquests in India, afVer the accession ot 
king John IV to the throne. I am induced to believe that after so 
surprising a revolution in our affairs, our ministers had sufficient work 
on their hands at home ; and that this compelled them to conclude 
a truce with the Dutch when they had taken from us Malacca in the 
peninsula beyond the Ganges and Galle on the island of Ceylon. But 
why, during that truce, did we not supply our other forts with all 
that was necessary for their defence, and to repel attacks? How came it 
that, well knowing the importance of Ceylon, we did not anticipate the 
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l^Hteiiy and, at the expiration <^ the truce, make ourselves masters of 
l^oidytwo forts they held on the island^ On the contrary, they were 
pot only allowed to maintain what they had, but they were able to 
take Caltara, Colombo, Manaar and Jaffiiapatam, and to prevent our 
mmoyiDg them from the continent of India, they dispossessed us of 
Negapatam, Ganor and Cochin; and they might with equal card 
have driven us from all our other forts, if, profiting by the errors the 
Portuguese had committed, they had not wisely resolved not to oc« 
cupy a larger extent of country than they had forces to defend. But,, 
in order to enfeeble us the more, they took care to restore Miliapu- 
Tam, Cranganore, Quilon, and Cannanc»'e to the native kings, and it 
is from their subjects that we now purchase the small quantity of pep* 
|»er which we use in India and export to Europe. 



CHAPTER IL 



Attachment 0/ the King of Kandy to the Portitguese — the Dutch 
firmly settled in the Indies — Names of the Portuguese Captains' Ge* 
neral who governed Ceylon* 



1 have been frequently questioned, since I returned home, with re- 
sard to the reports which were in circulation that the king of Kandy 
had proposed to us many leagues and alliances; and this proves to me 
that people in Portugal are little aware to what degree our power in 
India has declined. The Moors and Arabs, who dreaded us formerly, 
now equip vessels to cruise against us, pillage our lands, and annoy 
our traders ; whilst, on the otiber hand, the Dutch are feared through- 
out the East. 

As soon as they became masters of Colombo, they commenced c<»i- 
structing a regular fort there ; they threw down the old walls and 
built others in a more modern style, which enclosed a far smaller 
space of ground. They built a substantial citadel on the height where 
the convent of the Augustine brothers was, and placed three forts on 
other heights commanding the town. They dug around the new walls 
a deep broad trench which was soon filled with water from the neigh- 
boiiringlake, and that trench joins itself to the sea. 

It is true that the king of Kandy remembers us with affection and 
regret, as he does not find in the Dutch the civility, politeness, 
generosity and other good qualities which are natural to the Portu- 
guese. He was brought up amongst us, and had adopted our cus- 
toms, and if even he had some misunderstandings with our captains* 
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general it was on account of some special matters which eouM not 
go so far as to diminish his goodwill for the nation at large. He has 
evinced that goodwill most particularly since we have quitted Ceyloii« 
as more than 700 Portuguese ^similies have settled at Ruanwelk, 
and the king has not only granted them very considerable privilegesi 
hut he has also allowed them to live all together in one of the strong- 
est and handsomest quarters of the town, where they have the free 
exercise of the Catholic religion, and where their priests and religi- 
ous men reside with -them. But there is no probability whatever of 
our having a chance of re-establishing ourselves on the island, nor 
will the Dutch ever possess the reputation, power and extent of 
country, which we had there for so long a period and under fifteen 
captains-general. These were Pedro Lopez de Sousa, Jeronymo de 
Azevedo, Francisco de Menezes, Manuel Mascarenhas Homen, 
Nunho Alvares Pereira, Constantin de Sa y Noronha, George d' 
Albuquerque, again Constantin de Sa y Noronha, Don Geoige d' 
Almeida, Diego de Mello, Antonio Mascarenhas, Philip Mascarenhas, 
Manuel Mascarenhas Homen, Francisco de Mello de Castro, and An- 
tonio de Souza Coutinlio, in whose time we lost Colombo. We had, 
besides these, at Manaar and Jaffnapatam, Antonio d' Amarel y 
Menezes, who was our sixteenth and last captain'-generaL 



End of Ribeyro's Bistort. 
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Rapid Sketch of the Progress in India of the threk 
European Nations who have had possession of Ceylon* 

(Partly condensed from M. Ratnal's History of the East and 
West Indies, J 

' ■ ■ » 

1. — The first visit of the Portuguese was to Calicut, at that 
time the most flourishing port of India, Vasco de Gama con- 
ducted an expedition thither from Melinda. On his return to 
Europe, the adventurous youth of Lisbon, not more eager for 
the riches of the East than zealous to propagate their religion, 
embarked in numbers on board the new fleet fitted out under 
Alvares CabreL The kings of Cochin, Cananore, Onore and 
Quilon joined him against the Zamorin of Calicut, flattering 
themselves that they should be relieved from their tribute to 
that suzerain chief. 

Each ally acknowledged himself dependent on the court of 
Lisbon, allowed a fort to be built in his chief town, and per- 
mitted the Portuguese to fix the prices of the merchandise 
diey purchased. They were thus enabled to send rich cargoes 
to their own country, and to convince their king of the value 
of a settlement in India* 

Alphonso Albuquerque commanded the next expedition, and 
fixed upon Goa as a station of repose for the Portuguese afler 
their voyage from Europe, as it could be easily defended, pos- 
sessed a good harbour and the advantage of wholesome air. 
• He easily acquired possession of it, and the trade of Calicut 
transferred itself thither. 

After Albuquerque had established the power of the Portu- 
guese in the Arabian and Persian gulfs and on the Malabar 
coast, his next expedition was turned towards Ceylon. It was 
found to be well peopled, and inhabited by two distinct races, 
whom the Portuguese writers call the Veddas and the Singha- 
lese, the former being the aborigines of the island. The Cin- 
namon gardens and Pearl-Fisheries, of course, attracted the attention 
of the new-comers, spices and jewels being then always, in the 
European mind, associated with every idea of eastern riches; 
but sdthough the situation of the island and its large and small 
harbours were advantages not likely to be overlooked by ad- 
▼enturous $eameD| Albuquerque himself made no ^settlement 
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there, but proceeded to Malacca^ which was the most consi« 
derable market for the merchants of the entire East. In 151 1^^ 
die Portuguese seized on the city of Malacca, and the natives dis^ 
persed themselves along the coast or retired into the interior^ 
Their next settlement was in the Molucca islands. 

Albuquerque died in 1515 and was succeeded by Lopez So-^ 
arez who formed the first settlement in Ceylon, in 1517; but 
previous to that time the Portuguese had grown licentious and 
effeminate and ceased to be formidable to the natives of their 
various conquests. A general conspiracy was arranged against 
them, the object of which was defeated by Ataida, whom king 
Sebastian had despatched to India with a powerful escort of men 
who had distinguished themselves in the wars of Europe. The 
Portuguese at first recovered their original spirit, and whilst the 
mother country was reduced under subjection to Spain, they ceased 
to consider themselves as belonging to it ; and entered into the 
service of the native princes. Public spirit became thus absorbed 
in private enterprise; and subsequently the too wide extension 
of their power prevented their making any formidable resistance 
to the Dutch, when the latter succeeded in emancipating them-t 
selves from the sway of the very sovereign under whom the 
Portuguese had fallen. 

2. — Previous to 1590, the Dutch had established a very 
considerable carrying trade; they had gained advantages over 
the Hanse towns and transported to all the countries of Europe 
the produce of the East which they purchased at Lisbon. In 
1594, the Spanish King, Philip II, forbad his new subjects, 
the Portuguese, to have any intercourse with his old subjects, 
the Dutch ; these were therefore forced to seek at the fountain- 
head the commodities they had been in the habit of obtaining 
in Portugal. In 1595, Cornelis Houtman was entrusted by hia 
countrymen with four vessels which he was to conduct round 
the Cape of Good Hope to India, and an association was formed 
in Holland for the prosecution of similar enterprises under the 
name of the Company of distant countries, *^ Net Maatschappy 
van verre Landen.** 

Houtman purcnased pepper and other valuable spices in the 
Sunda islands, formed an alliance with Java, and returned home 
with considerable experience, and took with him, among other 
natives, a pilot perfectly acquainted with the coasts of India. The 
merchants of Amsterdam preferred Java as their principal place 
of settlement, on account of its central position as regarded China 
and Japan, and its remoteness from the chief establishment of 
t^e Portuguese in the East. Admiral Vanneck arrived there in 
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1-598 ;• the general Tiatred of the natives of India towards the 
Fortuguese proved of service to the Dutch at Java and in the 
Molucca islands ; factories were established there and Vanneck re- 
timed home with very valuable cargoes. 

The Government of the United States of Holland then first 
set the example to other nations of incorporating a body of 
merchants as an East India Company, entrusting them with po- 
litical as well as commercial powers; this company consoli- 
dated into one association the numerous ill-regulated bodies which 
had sprung up in the several towns of Hplland, and which 
t}ireatened a general failure. 

A powerful fleet was fitted out undier Admiral Warwyk, who 
fortified the factory in Java, and made alliances with the princes 
of Bengal ; and the chieftains of India then saw two rival Eu-^ 
ropean nations arrayed in arms against each other within their 
territories and appealing for native assistance by a simulated 
vassalage. The power of the Portuguese was nearly exhausted 
by their own licentiousness and a want of assistance from home; 
that of the Dutch was augmented by constant reinforcements 
and by a shew of humanity and honesty which the Indians had 
long ceased to experience or to hope for from their adversa- 
ries. In opposition to the Portuguese settlement of Macao, the 
Dutch in 1624 formed one at Formosa, which soon attained 
an unexampled degree of prosperity, but which ultimately was 
wrested from the Dutch by a Chinese patriot who disdained to 
live under the government of the Tartar conquerors of his 
country. Their attempt to establish themselves in Japan was also 
unsuccessful, and although they have had a factory there since 
lf.640,^ the degradation with which this privilege over other Eu- 
ropean nations is attended, is by no means creditable to the civi- 
lized people who submit to it, nor is the profit derived from the 
intercourse between Batavia and Japan of a nature to account 
for the- patience with which they have, for upwards of two cen- 
turieg, submitted to indignities beyond conception. 

The Dutch next expelled the united Portuguese and Spani- 
ard» from the Moluccas, and established a spice-monopoly by 
inducing some of the native princes to root out the clove and 
nutmeg trees in the islands under their sovereignty, for which 
concession a yearly indemnity in money was given to them. 
They aftervvards formed settlements at Timor, Celebes, Ma-i 
4;assar and Sumatra, and drove theic enemies from Malacca. 

Spielbergen was the first Dutch navigator who touched at Cey- 
lon; he anchored at Batticaloa in March 1602, and proceed- 
ings to. Kandy,. was. cordially welcomed by the king, who was at 
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that tine Tehetnently exasperated against die Portuguese. Bj 
the united efibrts of the Kandyans and Hollanders their mutual 
enemy was ultimately, in 16^8, entirely expelled the island, but 
it is little to be doubted whether this object was completely 
efiected before the native monarch had reason to think that he 
should gain nothing by the exchange. The Dutch thus became 
exclusive masters of another valuable article of the spice-trade, 
namely cinnamon — whilst their possession of Quilon and othef 
places on the Malabar coast enabled them to establish the same 
kind of monopoly in regard to it as they had already done in 
the Moluccas, with respect to nutmegs and cloves. 

The revenue which the Dutch derived yearly from Ceylon was 
about £90,000, but this sum was greatly exceeded by the expencea 
of the government and the costs of the wars, in which they were 
frequently engaged. I'heir settlements in the East were too nu-> 
merous and too dispersed to be profitable ; they were constantly 
under the necessity of conciliating native chiefs, and it is not 
at all to be doubted that their commerce has become more ad« 
vantageous, and their position in the East far more respectable, 
since the chances of war deprived them of their possessions in 
the south of India, and the consideration or carelessness of the 
British Government restored to them Java and its valuable de* 
pendencies at the close of the European contest, 

S. — England had a Russia Company and a Levant Company 
before the London merchants extended their views of commerce 
to the East Indies. They first obtained an act of incorporatioD 
for this object in 1 000, for the limited period of fifteen years ; 
and Lancaster commanded the expedition v^hich sailed in the 
following year for Acheen. The victories of Elizabeth may have 
been made known by the Dutch to the native princes, with a 
view of depressing the Portuguese in their estimation ; and thia 
circumstance caused Lancaster to be well received wherever he 
went; he returned home with valuable cargoes of spices. James I 
left the infant Company to its own resources ; its oflBcers and 
factors soon became more formidable opponents to Dutch trade 
than the Portuguese could have been, and jealousy gave rise tp 
war, which brought the maritime forces of the two countries in 
India, into very serious collision. 

The Companies of the two nations in Europe entered into an 
agreement to hold the spice-islands in common, with a view of 
restoring peace, but this absurd convention was foiled by the 
Dutch Agents at Amboyna and the English were compelled to 
seek their fortunes elsewhere. The Portuguese shewed equal care 
f^ di^CQurpge their settliiig on the M^abar and Coronaaodd 
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eoasts, but in 1612 they succeeded in gaining ft precarious es< 
tablishment at Surat. The reigns of James and Charles were 
not propitious to speculations abroad; but Cromwell renewed 
the exclusive privileges of the English Company, and their suct 
cess in India was not inferior to that which their countrymen 
under the Protector had met with in Europe. An attempt wf» 
made, in the next reign, to gain admittance into Japan, but it 
was unsuccessRil, the Dutch having cminingly informed the king 
^at Charles II had married a daughter of Portugal. 

That marriage gave to England her first settlement of im- 
portance in India, by the cession of Bombay as part of the dowry 
of Catherine of Braganza. John Child, the governor, involved 
tbe Company in a very dangerous war with Aurungzebe, 
in 1688, and it was only after very humiliating concessions, 
that they were permitted to continue to enjoy the privileges which 
bad previously been granted to them in the ports of Guzerat ; 
but the honor and credit of the nation were seriously damaged 
ki the opinion of the Mogul and his subjects ; and a division 
of interests in England, which led to the establishment of a new 
association, greatly retarded the advance of British commerce in 
India. At last, in 1702, the parties united in an endeavour to 
obtain by larger sales of their commodities the advantages of 
which previous competition had deprived them; and they then 
improved their old settlements in Uie East Indies and formed 
new ones. 

The wars between the English and French in Europe extended 
their effects to the far East, but they gave rise only to tempo- 
rary interruptions to the progress of the Company, which, from 
die time when the necessity of there being one privileged asso- 
ciation for the trade to India was admitted by Parliament, has 
gone on enlarging the boundaries of their territories until they 
have reached their present extent. 

The first intercourse of the English with Ceylon began by 
an embassy from Madras in 17(53; this was about the time that 
the Dutch, under governor van Eck, had first succeeded in reach- 
ing the Kandyan metropolis, and for some months maintaining 
themselves there; but as the negotiations of that embassy were 
not followed up by the Madras authorities, the Kandyan govern- 
ment was rather impressed by it against us than in our favor. 
In 1782, the English took possession of Trincomalee, and en* 
deavoured to renew intercourse with the Kandyan court, but the 
king, no doubt entertaining a resentful remembrance of the pre- 
vious fruitless embassy, desired that proposals might cottre to him 
from the British monarch himselfi and forbad all communication 



between his subjecto and our new oonquest, whrcb, yeiy shortly 
afterwards, was captured by the French, under Admiral SufireiiK. 
When the Stadtholder of the United Provinces took refuge in-. 
England in 1794, and the Batavian Republic and its armies aod^ 
i^eets became virtually subjected to France, a war naturally en-. 
sued, which placed the Duich colonies very soon in the hand& 
of the English. Trincomalee submitted to thent in August 1795, 
and Colombo in the following February ; and the maritime pro-^ 
vinces of Ceylon were then imniediately placed under the ad-. 
ministration of the Madras Government, lyidi a view of their 
being held in trust for our ally; but in 1798 they were trans-, 
ferred to the British Crown,^ and in 1802 Ceylon passed under 
the control of the Colonial Department, i^nd was secured to Ei^land, 
as a permanent possession by the Treaty of Amiens^.^ 

The inevitable consequences of civilization and barbarism be-, 
ing placed in juxta-position then ensued : the stronger party im- 
mediately commenced attempts to elbow out the weaker; and- 
candor obliges us to confess that the underhanded proceedings of 
the Honble Mr. North, and his secret negotiations with the 
minister of the king of Kandy for the detl^onement of his mas-, 
ter, were justly recompensed by the disgrace cast upon his go^ 
vemment by the defeats which our troops met with in the inte- 
rior of the island, in 1803 and 4. Tn 1814 General Brownrigg 
Fenew«d a correspondence with the ministers of the Kandyan court, 
and his invasion of the country terminating in the capture and^' 
deportation of the king, the EngHsh have beet), since ]!^arch 1815, 
masters by conquest of the entire island of Ceylon. A serious 
outbreak topk place in October 1817, which occupied the Bri- 
tish troops the whole succeeding year; it ended in the death or trans-i 
portation of the insurgent chieftains. The Kandyan k^ diec^ 
in exile, at Vellore, in 1832. 

The effectual subjugation of Ceylon has, however, been accom-. 
plished by means more honorable than war ever, unde^ any cir- 
cumstances, exhibits; and wealth and prosperity have been in-, 
troduced among the natives of the country, at the same time, in 
a measure which could hardly have been anticipated by Sir Ed-, 
ward Barnes himself, when he employed "the unrecompensed 
compulsory labour** of the country (as it has been called) to; 

*2dth March 1802 — Amiens— 'The Batavian Republic cedes and guaraa- 
*' tees, in full property and sovereignty, to his Britannic Majesty, all 
** the possessions and establishments in the island of Ceylon, which pre- 
'* vious to the war belonged to the Republic of the United Frovincea». 
'* or to the Dutch East India Company." 



^pen the- splendid road between Kandy and Colombo. It is mucK 
^ be regretted that his successors were not allowed, by a tem- 
porary prolongation of the same- system, and by a continuation 
ot hja. prefects, still farther to develope the natural resources of 
the island. But the Commissioner Colebrooke said *' the 
^* system of forced labour has been so irregularly maintained and 
'* has been productive of so much injustice, that I cannot but 
*^ vecommend its entire abolition by an order of his Majesty in 
"council" — and abolished it accordingly was, in 1833, peremp- 
torily and instantaneously, a liberal measure by which public 
works of the utmost importance were stopped; native idleness 
has been encouraged; the possession of lands granted by the na- 
tive kings for the performance of certain labors, was secured to 
the holders unconditionally ; and European settlers have been re- 
duced to the necessity of seeking a precarious supply of laborers 
from the coast of India; whilst two-thirds of the island into 
which, by the formation of good roads, population would gradu- 
ally have been introduced, and in which agriculture might have 
been restored, remain unvisited except by the elephants and other 
wild animals, driven by the advance of cultivation all around 
K^ndy into the recesses of the forest. 
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EARtT HifTORT, Prevtous Nakbs, akd Importancs attaobbd 

TO THE Possession of Cetlok, 



Wb Rre informed by Gibbon that when ''the most remote ooun^t 
tries of the ancient world were ransacked to supply the pomp 
and delicacy of Rome," Ceylon, which had been discovered 
under the reign of Claudius, became the principal mart of the 
East* ** Every year, about the time of the summer solstice, a 
fleet of an hundred and twenty vessels sailed from Myos*honna8« 
a port of Egypt on the Red Sea. By the periodical assistance 
of the monsoons, they traversed the ocean in about forty days. 
The coast of Malabar, or the island of Ceylon, was the usual 
term of their navigation, and it was in these markets that the 
merchants from the more remote countries of Asia expected theip 
arrival. The return of the fleet of Egypt was fixed to the months 
of December or January ; and as soon as their rich cargo had 
been transported on the backs of camels from the Red Sea to 
the Nile, and had descended that river as far as Alexandria, 
it was poured without delay into the capital of the empire. The 
objects of oriental trafHc were splendid, and trifling: silk, a pound 
of which was esteemed not inferior in value to a pound of gold; 
precious stones, among which the pearl claimed the first rank 
afler the diamond; and a variety of aromatics, that were con-» 
sumed in religious worship and the pomp of funerals. The la- 
bour and risk of the voyage was rewarded with almost incre- 
dible profit. *' It will thus readily be perceived that the pearl- 
fisheries of Manaar and Tutucorin, and the cinnamon-planta-» 
tions of Ceylon must have contributed their share in recompen- 
sing the adventurers. 

Ceylon does not seem to have been known to the Romans 
until the end of the first century of the Christian era, yet it 
appears fi'om the native annals to have been conquered and set- 
tled by "one Wijayo, the son of Sihabahu, king of the land 
of Lala, together with seven hundred officers of state, " 543 years 
previous to the birth of Christ. " This prince, who had then 
attained the i/visdom of experiencei landed in the division Tam« 
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bapanni of this land Lanka, on the day that the successor of 
former Buddhos reclined in the arbor of the two delightful sa| 
trees, to attain nibbanan. " 

This quotation is made from the sixth chapter of the Ma-* 
HAWANso, as translated by that erudite Pali scholar, the late 
Mr. Tumour of the Ceylon Civil Service. And in the follow- 
ing chapter the much-vexed question is solved whether Ceylon or 
Sumatra is entitled to claim the ancient name of Taprobane. 
Buddho, ** the ruler of the world, having attained the exalted, 
unchangeable nibbana, " and foreseeing thai his religion would be 
established in Lanka, commanded Sakko " thoroughly to protect, 
tc^ether with his retinue, Wijayo and Lanka. " This task was 
assigned by Sakko to Vishnu ; and under his influence the de* 
vil-inhabitants of the country were conquered and Lanka was 
made "habitable for men." After overcoming the Yakkhos, 
Wijayo ** founding the city called Tambepanni, settled there. " 

♦• At the spot where the seven hundred men, with the king 
ftt their head, exhausted by sea-sickness and faint from weak- 
ness, had landed out of the vessels, supporting themselves on 
the palms of their hands pressed on the ground, they sat them- 
selves down. Hence to them the name of " Tambapanniyo " 
(copper-palmed, from the color of the soil). From this circum- 
stance that wilderness obtained the name of Tambapanni." Thes 
narration goes on to state that " by whatever means the mo- 
narch Sihabahu (the father of Wijayo) slew the "siho" (lion,) 
from that feat his sons and descendents are called " Sihala *' 
(the lion-slayers). This Lanka having been conquered by a 
Sihalo, from the circumstance also of its having been colonized 
by a Sihalo, obtained the name of Sihala." 

We have thus the derivation of the classical, as well as of 
the Native and European name of the island of Ceylon, eluci- 
dated by the principal native historical record, compiled be- 
tween A. D. 459 and 477, 

Afler the time of Claudius, Ceylon is mentioned by almost 
every geograf^ical author among the Romans^ and the best tra- 
vellers of the early modern ages give tolerably accurate descrip* 
tions of it, when we consider that their information must have 
been obtained either during very short visits, or from the al- 
most fabulous accounts possessed by the natives of India, as 
an example of which we give the following extract from the 
Bibliotheque Orientale of d*HerbeIot, (vol. III. p. 808) in 
v^hich the derivation of the name of Seeamdib ii explained: 
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" Ssfeitiolll, the name of the most famoiis island of the Indian or easfbni 
ocean, which the Arabs call the sea of Erkend. Schefiff a1 Edrisn as- 
signs to it 80 parasangs in length and as many in breadth, and the Per'«> 
sian geographer places it between the equator and the first climate, aDd 
very near to the coast of India, which already shews that be intends td 
describe Ceylon or Zeilan. In fact, the adjunct dih or div is the Sans- 
crit word for an island; thus Serandib means the island of Seran or Selad. 

All eastern geographers agree that all sorts of tavoitr, or colored pre- 
cious stones, are found on this island; and that in one of its valiies a 
species of diamond is found, which is used in engraving and to cut the 
hardest gems. The Arabians call that diamond sundab^g or 9»mbadagt 
it is the tmyrin of the Greeks land our emel'y. The beryl, which, ac- 
cording to the easterns, is the most perfect rock-crystal, is also found in 
the muuniains of Serandib. 

In the same island are also found the two animals called by the Arabian^ 
dahai-a/mnk and dabai-aleobadat, that is, the musk goat and the civet; 
and the trees called al arz and nargily the cedar and cocoa-nat, grow 
there abundantly, as well as the a/'Ot«i, which is the sryto/o^ of the Greeks,, 
and our aloe. 

It is singular that eastern geopraphers make no mention of the cinna* 
mon bush, which grows only on that island ; this must be either because 
it was not known there in their time, or it has been introd<iced subse- 
quently ; probably from China, which may be the i'eason Why it is called 
in the eai>t dar-tchitt^ Chinese wood ; Ht pethaps it is the nafgU which 
we have already mentioned. 

Scheriif al Edrissi says that the Chinese carrieii on an immense traded 
with Serandib, which may also account for cinnamon being called cUmt- 
tchin'y and he adds that the king of that bland always had among his 
councillors four Indians, four Jews, four Christians and four Mussulmans^ 
and that he carried in his hand an idol in the form of a sceptre covered 
with precious stones of inestimable value. 

The same author mentions that the chief town of the island, where 
the king resided, was called Agna,* and that there were twelve other 
principal cities, of which the following are the names, all of which are 
unknown to our travellers and geographers — Marnabas, Pariscouri, Abadi^ 
Makhoulon, Hameri, Calmadhi, Sambedouna, Sandouri, Seri, Combelij 
Barissala, and Marouba. 

Almost in the very middle of the bland there is a very high moun- 
tain, which is seen by mariners very far off at sea ; the Arabians call it 
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JSaWtfD, ai)<S the Porto^ete ** el Pico de Adam, ** on aceoiiht of k tra- 
flition which is generally received not only in India but throughout th^ 
Entire east, that Adam is buried on its summit. There is another tradi- 
tion related in the Caherman-nameh, namely, that Adam was banished td 
8erandib after his expulsion from Paradise; some say that Serandib is 
itself the terrestrial Paradise, and that Caherman-Catel, \vishing to be^^ 
queathe to posterity a monument to record the birth of his son Sain-^ 
Neriman, caused a town to be built in the great plain at the foot of thd 
inountain where Adam was interred, and that he called the same Khor^^ 
rem, place of jofB and pleasures, such as the Greeks and latins believed 
the Elysian fields to have been. 

Scheriff a1 Edrissi mentions in the eighth part of his first climate, that 
opposite to Ceylon, on the continent of India, there are lakes which the 
Arabians call Agbab, into which several rivers flow, and by means of 
which ships transport their merchandise very far inland ; he adds that the 
island of Rami* is very near Serandib. 

Some eastern writers call Serandib Serandil — but SerandivK would bcr 
more accurate; as the word div/ is rather the Sanscrit for isiand than 
dil, as may be proved by the name of the town of Diu, which the In-* 
dians call Diul or Deibul, according to the Arabs, from its being situated 
on an island or peninsula, at the sea-side, just where the Indus falls 
into the sea." 



The geographical position of Ceylon may render it of great 
importance to our Indian possessions, but I always regret to hear 
its internal advantages, either of soil or of produce, mentioned 
in terms calculated to mislead the colonist, and to tempt the 
man of moderate income and adventurous spirit to settle down 
as a coffee-planter or sugar-cultivator in Ceylon, when his mo- 
ney and energies might, more profitably to himself, be carried 
to Australia or to Canada^ or to other of our East or 
West- Indian provinces. 

The Dutch historian Valent3m commences his description of 
this island in the following words: '*As Ceylon is one of the 
'* largest islands in the East Indies, so is it also one of the most 
** important and chief provinces which the East India Company 
•* has there acquired by the force of its arms. ** Now it is 
certain that Ceylon always was a losing concern to the Dutch, 
and Tavemier, who visited Galle in 1648, says most codrrectly; 
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«• The HolUndera, ht4oT^ they took all the plae^ ivbieh the 
hed in the island of Ceylon, did beliete that the trade of tiiis island 
Would have brought them in vast sums, could they bat be sole masteni 
of it; and perhaps their conjectures might have been tme, had they not 
broken their words with the king of Candy, who is the king of the conn^ 
tty ; but breaking faith with him, they lost themselves in all othef 
places thereabouts. 

The Hollanders had made an agreement with the king of Candy, that 
be should be always ready with 20,000 men to keep the passages that 
binder the Portugals from bringing any succours from Colombo, Negombo, 
Manar, or any other places which they possessed upon the coast. In 
eonsideration whereof the Hollanders, when they had taken Ponte Galle 
were to restore it to the king of Candy, which they not performing, the 
king sent to know why they did not give him possession of the town ; 
to which they returned answer that they were ready to do it, provided^ 
he would defray the expences of the war. But they knew, that if he 
had had three kingdoms more such as his own, he never doold have 
paid so great a sum. I must confess indeed the country is very poor^ 
for I do not believe that the king ever saw fifty thousand cfoWns toge- 
ther in his life: his trade being all in cinnamon and elephants. As fot 
his cinn-dimon, he has no profit of it since the Portugals cotning into th« 
East Indies. And lor his elephants, he makes but little of the'm> fot 
they take not above five or six in a year; but they are more esteemed 
than any other country elephants, as being the most courageous in war." 

The King of Kandy, who reigned in the time of the Dutch 
conquest, styled himself " Raja Singha Raju, the most high rao- 
" narch, the most grand, powerful, and magnanimous Emperor 
" of this very famous island of Ceylon, King of Kandy, Sitta- 
** vaca and Sa£Pragam, of Dinavaca, Dambadenia, Anurajapura» 
** Udanuwera, Yattenuwera, Tumpane, Arciapattoo, Doombere, 
** Pansiapattoo, Hewahetta — Prince of Uwa, Bintenne, Velasay, 
" Batticaloa, Trincomalee — Count of the port of Cottiar, Pana- 
" wa, Matura, Belligam, Galle, Alican, Caltura — Kin© of Gotta, 
** Colombo, Negombo, Chilaw, Madampe, Putlam, Calpentya, 
" Four Corles — Grand Duke of Seven Corles, Matelle, Japli- 
** napatara, Manaar, and of the Pearl-Fisheriea, and ci the 
" Golden Sun, &c. " 

And this in spite of Tavemier's assertion — '^I must c<mfesa 
•* indeed the country is very poor, for I do not believe the 
^' king ever saw fifly thousand crowns together in his life. " 
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We tDliat receive tlibeyro*s aecoiint of the riches of Ceyloiif 
particularly that given in the first chapter of his third booki 
with the degree of indulgence which all ancient writers require. 
From Herodotus downwards, these words of Major Rejrnell ap- 
p\y to almost every racy old traveller: "The same want of 
" attention has confounded together the description of what he 
** saw and what he had only heard : and which he might think 
** himself bound to relate. *' With regard to Ribeyro, there is 
an impress of truth on all his descriptions of the battles in 
which he was personally engaged $ but immediately he com- 
mences to sUft) up the available riches of Ceylon, an air 
of exaggeration is so evident as to hardly require to be 
pointed out* 

The Dutch Governor Van Goens refers his successor to a 
letter of the King of Portugal to one *of his generals, in which 
lie says that *' he would rafiier lose all his possessions in India, 
than even run the risk of the loss of Ceylon" — and the im- 
portance which was attached to Ceylon both by the Portuguese 
and English, is fully evinced by the following extract from the 

** Articles or Marriaqb bbtwben His Majestt Charles II and tub 

Lady Infanta of Portugal, in 1661. 

" XlV.^But if the King of Great Britain^ or his subjects, shall at aby 
titne hereafter take out of the hands of the Hollanders, or others, any 
toivns, castles, or territories, formerly belonging to the crown of Portugal, 
the King of Portugal, with the advice and consent of his council, doth 
grant the sovereignty and Aill and entire and absolute dotiiinion of them, 
and every of them, unto the King of Gr^ ''Britain, his heirs, and suc- 
cessors, for ever, freely, entirely, and absolutely, except Mascata, which is 
at present inhabited by the Arabians; and if at any time the island of 
ZeiloD, by what means soever, come into the bands of the King of Por- 
togal, he is by this treaty obliged to deliver unto the King of Great 
Britain the town and port of Galle, and to grant and transfer the full 
and absolute dominion and sovereignty of the said town and port, with 
the possession thereof, and all the appurtenances thereunto belonging, unto 
the said King of Great Britain^ effectually, yet reserving unto him, the 
said King of Portugal, the town and port of Colombo; but the ctnnamoxi 
trade to be equally divided between the English and the Portuguese. As 
also, if at any time the said niland shall fall into the hands of the King 
of Great Britain, he is ok^ged, and wi^ the consent and advice of bis 
council doth ipstwoiae, effectually to rertore and deliver the dominion and 
possewioD of tiM^ towD and port of Colombo unto the King of Porta- 

li 
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g«1, the cinnamon trade being, in tocb manner as a^resaid, divided i 
to be divided between the English and Portuguese." 

(Chalmert* TreatUt, vol, IL p. ^9%.) 

I think I fecollect reading that a Portugilese Minister cbanced^ 
a few years ago, to light upon this '* article" lUid quoted it in 
some negotiations between the courts of Lisbon and St. James's^ 
but, of course, fbutid it treated a^ a dead letter; in the same 
manner as ^e ourselves, in the recent cade of the Spanish mar- 
riages, have referred, without ahy effect, to the provisions of the 
treaty of Utrecht Concluded in 1702; so true is the observation 
6f Knickerbocker — " Treaties at best are but complied with sd 
'* long as interest requires their fulfilment : consequently, they are 
'* virtually binding on the weaker party only, or, in plain truth, 
'^ they are not binding at all. No nation will wantonly go to war 
** with another, if it has iMthing to gain thereby, and therefore 
" needs no treaty to restrain it from violence ; and if it have 
'* anything to gain, I much question, from what J have witnessed 
'* of tlie righteous conduct of nations, whether any treaty could 
'* be made so strong that it could not thrust the sword through." 
(Witness Cracow, in re Great-Britain and France, Plaintifig vs-. 
Austria, Russia and Prussia, Defendants.) 

The two articles, which follow this, and which are headed 
'* Ceylon in 1740" and "Ceylon in 1762" are by Governors^ 
who. On quitting the administration of Ceylon, followed the usuaj^ 
and very excellent, custom among the Dutch, of transmitting under 
theilr own hand to their successors a detailed description of the 
field they were entering upon. To such documents due valuef 
must be attached, as they are not likely to exaggerate itL a<iy 
manner the subject they treat of, being in most respects confi- ^ 
dential communications; and it should be borne in mind that 
these two despatches were written in the most flourishing periods 
of the Dutch Government. 

1 annex to tliem a " Statement of the Revenue and Expendi- 
" ture of Ceylon under the Dutch Government from the year 
" 1739—40 to 1760—61," obtained by me from the most au« 
thentic source, and by which there appears to have been an aver- 
age annual deficit of upwards of fourteen thousand pounds. 

Except in the extract from the " Articles of Marriage" above- 
quoted, we have no evidence of England having cast a longing 
eye on Ceylon during its possession by the Dutch. The mei« 
chance of war threw that island into our bands together with almost 
All their other, acquisitions both in the East and West Indies. 
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, We . gather from the '* M almesbury Diaries and CDirespondence" 
'|(vol. III. passim,) that during the n^otiations for peace be- 
tween England and France, carried on at Lisle in 1797, the 
abandonment or retention of the conquests already made by Great 
Britain from France and her allies was one of the chief objects 
in dispute, and became finally {the principal reason of the Treaty 

being broken off. 

> . . .. . . . . < . . 

On July 16th — Lord Malraesbury informs Mr. Pitt. 

As to tlie general turn of the Treaty, I am inclined to think (without-, 
however, anything like strong ground for uty opinion) that if it pro- 
ceeds in ^e way in which it is begun, we shall be able to retain 

" one of the two great Dutch estabUsfa'roents^ and this will probably 

"be Ceylon." 

Mr. Pitt bad given Lord Malinesbiiry private instructions to 
surrender Ceylon to the French, rather than break off the ne- 
gotiati(H3S, so anxious was he for peace. 

On July 31st — Mr. Ellis says, in his account of his private 
interviews with Mri Pein (Maret's Agent) : 

"' I told him that Lord Malmesbury*8 instructions wer^ positive ; that 
" oxajirtt object had been to evince out sincerity by the reasonableness 
" of our proposals ; that as to Ceylon, any definitive demand of that 
'* island would show a determination of depriving us of all means of 
^^ defence in the East Indies, where we have no other port : and that 
** such a deiiiand could only be dictated by the previous desire of re- 
" commencing the war in that country as soon as the finances of 
" France should enable her to send a fleet there. That the Cape, I 
'' was Very sure, was not an object of profit to any nation ; that it was 
" nedessary, like Ceylon, for the preservation of our territory, '* &c. &c. 

September 3d — The Directory had applied to the Dutch 
Republican Government for its determination respecting the bases 
of the projected treaty with Great Britain. After much of that 
Vacillation, with which a country which has lost the reality of 
independence keeps up the semblance of it, an anonymous cor- 
respondent of M. Pein informs him: 

*• Je views ^ I'instant d'apprendre de la part sftre et anthentique ce 
" que portent les reponses de la Hollande. Le Comit6 des Relations Bataves 
« y declare de la manidre la plus positive, qu'il ne peut jamais consentir 
** H c6der i I'Angleterre Ceylon ni Trinquemale, qu*il regarde comme la 
'^ source des richesses du pays et la clef des autres possessions; que ce 
*' serait rendre I'Angleterre mftitresae de Plnde. '* 
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On Septembtfr 1 dth — In his account of a parting conyerfeation 
with Maret, Lord Malmesbary states in his Diary: 

" He said he believed we should be able to get from the Dotch Trin- 
" comalee, and all the towns and military establishments in Ceylon. iC 
'' we would consent to carry on the trade in common with the Dutch, 
''and not monopolise the commerce; that some means might be devised 
" for making the Cape neutral, under all circumstances of peace or war. 
"He wished to know of me whether these conditions would be sufficient 
"I hesitated as to the Cape; bat believed some arrangementi like that 
" he proposed, might be made for CeykNb ** 

On September 20th — O'Dnisse (Talleyrand's secret agent in 
London) says: 

** The Bishop can undertake, if he remains in power, to get as one of the 
'• Dutch settlements (Ceylon, probably) for £tOO,000, without any eemU- 
** twnn cnheuses, ** 

By the preliminaries of the peace of Amiens between England 
and the French Republic, signed in London, October Ist 1801, 
Great Britain was to retain Ceylon in the East Indies and Tri- 
nidad in the West, and by the 5th article of the treaty subse- 
quently agreed on, the Batavian Republic made that cession oi 
Ceylon absolute. 
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III. 



CEYLON IN 1740. 



Condensed and Translated from a Report respecting the 
Administration of Ceylon, left by Baron van Imhoff for 

THE instruction OF HIS SUCCESSOR, W. M. BrUININCK, DATSO 

12th March, 1740. 



The possession of Ceylon is important rather in a geographical 
point of view than intrinsically, as, with the exception of cin- 
namon, its products are not considerable, but it is the key of 
Western India, and the industry of the Company's servants and 
colonists may render it one of the most advantageous settle* 
ments. Cinnamon was the first cause of Europeans seeking to 
establish themselves in Ceylon, for before the Portuguese came 
there, that spice had been scarce in Europe for centuries, and 
the difficulty of procuring it by the way of India made the 
Portuguese anxious to secure to themselves this branch of trade 
while they were busy in extending their traffic. But they were 
so tyrannical that the native king sought the alliance of the re- 
cently formed Dutch Company, who finally took possession of 
Jaffhapatam in 1658. 

The best account of the first settlement of the Dutch is con- 
tained in the memoir of M. Maatzuyker to M. van Kittens- 
tein, dated 27th February 1650, which is comprised in Valen- 
tyn's History of Old and New India, a work which however in many 
parts strays from the truth, and which has been of great injury 
to the Company. 

(M. van ImhofT praises the general custom which had ob- 
tained in the Dutch service, that every Governor, on leaving 
his post, should draw up a summary for the instruction and 
guidance of his successor. These summaries had continued fi-onj 
1650 up to this time, and every successive Governor showed 
how much he had contributed to raise the condition of the 
Company's dominion over the Island. He then wishes to im« 
press on his suocessor the necessity of so uniting the interests 
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of the natives with those of the Company, that the former may 
not solely be desirous of obtaining the presents which the Dutch 
annually sent to the Court of Kandy, and that the latter may 
have other advantages besides Cinnamon from the upper country. 
He states that he had begun to plant Pepper and Coffee, the 
former of which grew plentifully in the high grounds, but the 
latter not so well. He had, after a hundred repetitions, at last 
persuaded the Kandyan Chiefs that planting pepper would be 
of greater profit to tlie King and themselves than all the benefits 
which they expected from other soiu-ces« 

He describes the limits which separate the Company's 
territory from that of the Kinj; of Kandy, and then pro- 
ceeds thus :) 

''It is well known that what may be called the Company's 
possessions on Ceylon, besides Jaffiiapatam, consist of three 
chief divisions, the Dessavony of Colombo, the Galle Corle, 
and the Dessavony of Matura, each of which is governed by 
a competent European Director, and the Regent of Matura is 
assisted by a Landraad, to settle dilutes among the others. 
This has been found very efficient — ita nature is described in 
my Register of 17d7, and I shall therefore only now say that 
it is well wortLy of being kept up on its original footing: for 
which purpose I would advise that it should not be permitted 
to neglect the rule of constantly sending to the Governor du- 
plicates of its proceedings, that he may know that its meetings 
take place regularly. 

In the Colombo Dessavony and Galle Corle, there are only 
a Dessave and an Inspector, but no Landraad. I know not the 
reason of this, for it has always appeared to me that the busi- 
ness of these important districts was more than a sii^le man 
could satisfactorily execute. In Colombo especially, any man 
who knows how fond the natives are of litigation, must feel the 
necessity of a native, or rather a mixed, tribunal for the settle- 
ment of disputed property. The Dessave is now obliged to de- 
cide on thousands of cases between the natives ; when these are 
of little consequence, they may still remain for the decision of 
the Dessave, say as far as value <^ 5 rds. — cases of a h%her 
nature may be referred to the Landraad, while those of the 
most important consideration should be sent for the Governor's 
more special settlement. The same principle should hold in 
criminal cases, where fines may be inflicted of the amount of 
5 rds. or upwards — at present the more important duties of 
a Dessave are impeded by these minor occupations, which also 
require his attention, and which often cause lum to consider the 



improvement of the province confided to him rather as an ad-, 
ditional work than as his chief duty. 

One of the principal considerations of any man in high au- 
thority in any of the districts of the Island, is, to settle pro- 
perly the disputes regarding inheritance or landed possessions 
which so very frequently arise, — the ^ound is. lefb uncultivated 
while these disputes last, and the Government receives no re-^ 
venue from it — the natives would rather destroy an entire crop 
than suffer a person to derive advantage from it, whom they^ 
consider not entitled to it. This shews the necessity of a Thombo, 
or land-registry, but the native chiefs who obtain profit from the 
eonfrision now existing oppose this, and at Matura nine months^ 
have already been spent oa this task without any marked pro- 
gress in it. In the Colombo Agency, with the exception of the 
Hapitigam and Alutcoor Corles, there are either no registries,^ 
or very defective ones. Olas and certificates of gifls are now 
produced which frequently contradict each other, and not seldom 
are forged when required.. This was the case recently when L 
saw myself compelled,, on strong suspicion, to hand over the 
Modliar Marcus de Silva to a judicial investigation. This would 
be remedied by a Xi^ndraad^ in which there would enter so many, 
natives that it would be hardly possible that all would agree sa 
perfectly as to be able to mislead the other members who. were 
less conversant with the language. Such a College would like- 
wise best contribute to the quick formation of a Thombo,. Ii\ 
the province of Colombo the Landraad should consist of the 
Dessave as President, the Fiscal as Vice-President, three Qtlier. 
qualified Europeans as members, with a Secretary — and to these 
snould be added the Maha Modliar of the Governor's gate, 
the Modliar and Interpreter of the Dessave, the second Mod- 
liar of the gate, tlie Modliars and Coralesofthe Hewagam and 
Salpitty Corles. These all might- be permanent members, and 
the othei: ModHars or Mohandirams might be sometimes invited 
in turn to assist with their advice on special occasions. This 
Landraad should meet once weekly — whereas the Dessave is 
obliged to attend to such subjects as might be referred to that 
court, twice in each week, to the great disadvantage of his 
other occupations! Two or three days in each mondi should 
be set apart for the formation of the Thombo, and all land- 
^wnejrs should be required to produce their title deeds. Each 
Corle might have a month assigned for the production of its 
documents which might be examined at leisure and registered if 
in good order. The land might be classed as paying duty, as 
parveny, or in any other way, and where title-deeds were want- 
ing, witnesses might be examined to prove property. The de^ 
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drioD of the Landrud should be final, except in aome tpecial «ue 
when the Governor nught be advised to allow an appeal to 
tumself and council. B;^ this method true owners would be 
quieted in their possession, and the Company wonld also learn 
what lands were not claimed and therefore belonged to itself and 
remained at its disposal. At all events s perfect Thoinbo woul>l 
be completed. 

(He then dilates oa the necessity of such a Registry and the 
best mode of rendering it effective.) 

The number of the native headmen should be as limited as 
possible, and on this account I have omitted to fill up many 
vacancies which have taken place in recent yean — on the other 
hand, due obedience of the natives to their own headmen should 
be c^iforced, and these should impress on the minds of their 
humbler countrymen deference to their European masters. 

The land should be regarded as belonging to the Company 
by right of conquest, and with all the claims and privilE^es which 
their own Kings had. These received tithes from the produce 
of all private property, and had other advantages which, without 
any assumption on the part of the Company, yet would render 
Ceylon a more profitable possession than its other colooiea are ; 
and this again shews the necessity of a Thombo. 

The Company should never give away land without reservii^ 
to itself the Dude or Otto, which alone would prove its right 
of sovereignty oyer the territory given ; grants of land might 
be made to advantage for the encouragement of good services, 
but never should the Government part with any claims which 
prove its supreme authority. 

He then describes the different qualities of land in respect to 
the claims of the Company on them — 

Matla Palbu — Lands whose owners have died without heirs, 

Niek Pallat — Lands abandoned by tlieir owners. 

RatmahaTTet — Waste and uncultivated lands, which have re- 
verted to the masters of the soil. 



Ratnmde — Molteloe — Lands cultivated for the profit t^ the 
Company — meaning master's land — the first applying to fields 
— the latter to garden and high lands — which give half to the ' 
Company. 

OUoe — Lands givit^ one-tenth to the Company. 

Paraveniei — Private lands, also paying a tenth of the produce. 

OtpUtet — High lands only cultivable every 3 or 4 oc 6 w 7 yem. 
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Wattoerames — Low, muddy ground, covered with reeds — only 
cultivated in dry seasons, being too moist. 

Moelaries — High, steep ground, only cultivable after rains. 

Dedennies — Sandy plains planted with fine grain — such as ko- 
rakan, or nacherry, a seed like barley. 

Some lands are left untaxed to the majoraals or villagers, on 
condition of their furnishing provisions to the Company's servants 
or troops when they pass their villages. 

The villages Gampaha and Weke, in the Alutcore and Hina 
IDorles should not be alienated ; they are of too much value to 
the Company, as ^mishing provisions for Negumbo and Hang- 
^ ivelle. M van Imhoff cancelled many grants which had been 
made at these two places, and resumed them wholly for the 
Company. 

The province of Jaffnapatam is not to be regarded in the same 
point of view as the southern provinces. It is a kingdom of 
itself, having inhabitants of a different nation, not being under 
the authority of the Princes of Kandy, but wholly subject to 
the Dutch company ; its chiefs are those who receive the Com- 
pany's taxes. In 1738. and 1739, the Surveyor Helt laid down 
in maps the whole of the northern provinces from Moeselly to 
the seaside. (Refers to M. Swardecroon's memoir of 1697.) 

The inland trade of Ceylon — Arrack, much of which is taken 
to Batavia ; the profit may be reckoned at yi 50,000 (£12,500) 
yearly ; but great care must be taken to prevent smuggling from 
Kokkelaye and the ports between Trincomalee and Batticaloai 
as well as from Walawe. The duties on this article are con- 
siderable in the Galle and Matura districts and should be 
well collected. 

There is also a small profit derived from the Chank fishery, 
Salt is bought and sold on the Company's account — but it 
gives little profit. The Cinnamon peelers are permitted to pro- 
vide themselves with this article from the leways on the south 
east coast of the island. The Chief of the Msihabadde obtains 
a permission to this effect firom Government, and the quantity 
is always regulated by the greater or smaller collection df Cin- 
namon which he proves to have taken place. The salt from 
that coast is fetched by boats which can only go there from 
December to April ; for the rest of the year it is obtained on 
the western coast from Caymelle northwards. The Company place 
it as ballast in their boats from the opposite coast — and from 
Colombo and Galle they provide the people of Kandy with it. 
Jaflha has su£Scient without coming southwards for it. 
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The trade in Elephants is generally much more important — 
every year two expeditions for their capture take place in die 
neighbourhood of Matura — these suffice to obtain what is re- 
quired, without needlessly taking the people away from agriculture. 

From Colombo and Matura 50 beasts may be obtained yearly. 

The inhabitants of the Wanny should fu^iish $0^ on the 
average, every year. 

Those of Mantotte and Wellancoelam may give fi-om 20 to 25 
— so that we can always depend on having from 110 to 120, 
of which at least from 100 to 110 remain disposable for sale; 
which is amply sufficient. The value varies |rom. 10C,,000 to 
130,000 guilders yearly (about £10,000). 

I'he remaining profits of the Company's commerce are de- 
rived from the sale of goods imported on their account, but 
we should only reckon as profit made in Ceylon, that which 
is derived from the consumption on this Island ; what the Go^ 
vernment sells for re-exportation cannot be called proQt, so kic 
as Ceylon is concerned. 

During my government, the average profit derived from the 
sales of the many small articles consumed here has been from 
190 toys 1 7,000 (about £17,000); but as our commerce with 
the interior extends itself, this branch of income will become 
more profitable, and what the Company expends in purchases; 
it will get back again by sales. 

Ceylon, from its position, might be the warehousing port be-L 
tween Eastern and Western India, but it has been too much 
the fashion to think that if the people are to be well treated 
here, the island must remain an expensive settlement for the 
Company. As an example of this light way of reasoning, I 
need only refer to the opinion expressed by Mr. Versluys, thai 
the cultivation of pepper in Ceylon could never become advan- 
tageous, whereas the Indian authorities now prove that pepper- 
was in former years an article of the greatest profit here, yet 
even in 1730 the General and Council spoke depreciatingly of 
its probable success. 

I am decidedly of opinion that Ceylon may cover all its ex- 
penses by the profits of its produce and trade. Persons ot 
knowledge in these matters reckon that the consumption of pep- 
per might be 200,000lbs., of copper in bars 100,000lbs. ; spelter 
and lead as much more, half as much tin ; the greater part of 
these things are wanted for home use, the rest and even much 
more might be exported, as the merchants who come here to 
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purchase elephants are rich and would gladly take with then^ 
things easily procurable and of so useful a nature. 

One thing might contribute towards an increase of trade ; a 
proper manner of keeping the books, which are now drawn up in 
too general a way. The accounts sent to Batavia should be very 
specific ; they should shew the receipts and disbursements of each 
separate province, and the causes of any increase or decrease of 
income or expenditure. I think it quite unnecessary to send co-« 
pies of daily accounts, but most requisite to give such summa- 
ries as may enable the Company's Directors to make remarks or 
to require explanations, which may stimulate the idle or encourage 
the persevering Dessave, 

Among the items of income the Farming c^ the Taxes claims partis 
cular notice. Tn good years this may give /1 70,000 (£14,150); 
but this sum has so diminished of late years by the low produce 
of Arrack, that I have caused all the lands between Galkisse and 
Caltura to be surveyed and laid down on a map, with an idea 
of distributing those lands to persons who are inclined to plant 
them with cocoanut trees and to pay Government duties on them. 
At present nine-'tenths of these lands lie waste, from a fear of 
Cinnamon being rooted out, but the head of the Mahabadde as-> 
sures me that the growth of Cinnamon does not balance the loss 
of other produce in any degree. I propose therefore that all li- 
censes to plant, already given by the Dessave, should be with* 
drawn, in cases where the owners have not availed themselves 
usefully of the land, and that new grants should be issued of 25 
roods in breadth alongside the road and extending inwards, and 
that such grants should be resumed if the parties to w^hom they 
are given do not plant the land in the best possible manner 
within two years* time. 

The ground from Colombo to Caltura might be thus disposed 
of in shares varying from 40 to 50 roods, each of which shares 
would enclose a thousand trees at least, and being in the best 
part of our territory, this would ensure occupation to many in- 
dustrious persons. Our own gardens at Calawille, Bentotte &c. 
should be also enlarged by at least a thousand trees yearly. 

The tenths also claim notice — these are levied in money in the 
province of Jaffna, but in the other districts in paddy. I hope in •* 

my time to hear that Jaffiiapatam needs no import of provisions; 
it must perhaps be necessary to resume whatever is not properly 
cultivated, and to introduce an improved method of agriculture, 
and then the North may feed itself, but in Colombo and Galle 
this is not to be hoped for, as too much of the best land has 
been already thoughtlessly given away, or is occupied by the 
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Cinnamon^peelen of the Company. The other taxes on hud 
vary according to the several districts. 

In Jaffiia, in addition to the tenths paid in money, the Company 
receives ground-rents, capitation-taxes, place and adigar taxes — 
the difficulty is to find honest Collectors. 

In Colombo there are also taxes on lands in some places, but 
not in all — but in Galle and Matiura everywhere the wattebaddoe 
is collected. This arises from a commutation of the third of 
every garden, the produce of which was always sold for the be- 
nefit of the lord of the soil. Besides this wattebaddoe, there is 
the deccum, or head-money; the polayepenam, or tendis of ihe\ 
cocoanuts ; the delpanam or net-money ; ocroepanam or dhony. tax ; 
toepetiepanam, or the return-gift for linen given ; and other taxes 
which are collected' in money or in areca-nuts. All diese tri- 
fling imposts give 1000 rds. in money and as much more in 
areca-nuts in this dessaveship — the latter on account of their 
coming from Caltura, where they grow the largest, are much 
sought for. Besides these several taxes, there are also the Mot- 
tetoe, Ratninde, and And^ fields, already described — of which the 
Company receives the half of the paddy. These fields are few 
in this Dessaveship, but numerous in the Gampaha and Weeke 
Tillages, and in the Girewaayes and Raygam. These lands are 
so fruitful that, under the improved system now contemplated, 
I think they will yield at least 200 tons of corn for the con- 
sumption of the less productive district of Colombo. 

These several taxes are important. In addition to the produce 
of oil, they yield an average of yS62,800 yearly (£21,900) and 
their amount has even beeny400,000 (£33,000), in some years. 
Last year the amount was /472,716 but we roust deduct from 
this /1 00,000 produced by die sale of lands (leaving £31,000.) 

The articles of export which remain to be mentioned, are : — 

1. Cinnamon, which may be placed at the head of our in- 
land produce, and the circumstances regarding wktch are amply 
detailed in the memoir of M. van Rhee, of 25th February 1697 ; 
my own reports on the subject are of the date of 1737. It was 
first prescribed to us that a yearly supply of 1000 bales would 
be required, but now we have seen that for the Company's stores 
in India, this year, 1500 bales were found necessary, and that 
further 200 bales were in demand for Persia and 400 for Coromandel« 
making with other smaller demands 2100 bales, besides the 8000 
always wanted in Europe* The Chalias of Cosgodde, Welli- 
totte, and Madampe, principally belong to the so called Maha* 

* The Bale was then 68Ibf. 
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badde. The first peeling should take place in the early part of 
April, and this is the greater harvest of the two. 1 hese Chalias 
alivays are forward with complaints, although they are the best- 
conditioned of all our Ceylon subjects : and they have constantly 
some pretext to excuse tlieir own negligence^ which is much to 
be guarded against. 

2. 3. Elephants and Arecanuts have already been mentioned. 

4. Cardamoms were formerly also produced here, of which 
8 or 10,000lbs. are usually demanded by the Company. We 
have only supplied lately 7600lbs. but last year we sent 9400lbs. 
The rains in the high lands of Matnra have caused the falling-off 
in quantity; this seed coming principally from those places and 
from the Kandyan country, or what belongs to Kandy on the 
confines of the Matura district. The supply is not very regular 
nor, indeed, is the demand always the same. Our natives pre- 
fer that which comes from Malabar to their own growth. At 
Hangwelle there are some productive shrubs, but perhaps my 
desire that pepper should be as much as possible cultivated has > 
caused the culture of cardamom to be neglected. I have com- 
manded the Corale of Hangwelle, in whose garden some of these 
shrubs grow, to spread it by planting the cuttings which the shrub 
yields abundantly. The advantage to be derived hence is not 
great, but no source of profit should be neglected by a Gover- 
nor. 

5. Pepper is a far ntjore important article, and, unlike Coffee, 
it is not probable that the demand will be lessened by a change 
of opinion as to its salubrity, or by its being overgrown in other 
places, as all grounds are not able to produce it, Last year we 
exported 46500lbs.; this year our stock will be lai^er. At Bat- 
ticaloa $ to 4000lbs. have been gathered, rather more at Cal- 
pentyn, and here from 7 to SOOOlbs. besides the large quantity 
which we may expect from the Kandyan provinces in April, 
when that spice is gathered*there, its harvest beginning in De* 
cember and ending in April. With industry we may expect 
great improvement in this important branch of our commerce. 

6. Coffee has been mentioned in my reports to which I refer 
you. 

7. Silk has not been so successful as we anticipated when we 
began to grow it herd. 

8. Choya and Ruinas roots are said by the natives to be less 
valuable here than those produced on the Malabar coast, but 
from die Island Bendverte towards Jaffna it is produced of a 
quality not thought to be inferior, the price has been fixed at S| 



dollan the bhar of 480lbff. The price should be raised to 10 or 
12 dollars to compensate the growers, this dye being much used 
in coloring the linen which comes from the Malabar districts. 

9. The cloths died red at Jaffna might be sold here and at 
l^atavia m\h a profit of 40 iemd 50 per cent, but the quantity 
prepared is very small. This year the people of Manaar have 
yielded half as much agnin as was demanded of them; and this 
may continue if those sandy plains obtain tlie rain they require. 
The Cboya and Ruina roots may be mixed in dying, and the 
cloths which cost about f6, 6, the piece may yield a profit of 
8 or 4 Rds; on each bhar of the root which is used in dying ; 
but the growers can now hardly derive a sustenance of dry rice 
from the price given them for their labor. 

10. The Cararoanian Goats have been imsuccessfiilly tried 
here ; that branch of trade is more nominal than real. 

11. The cultivation of Indigo is no longer looked upon as ad 
advantageous employment* 

12* Chanks are found on oiir coasts* 

13. The Pearl-fisheries of Aripo and Tutucdryn aire produce 
tive. The income which the Company derives from these must 
be reckoned as much augmented by the quantity of cloths sold 
to the people who congregate at the time of the fisheries. But 
the Company must not hope to have any pearls exported fbr their 
profit; the prices go here far beyond the limits of purchase as- 
signed us, and the Moormen even import old pearls by swallow- 
ing them and sell them with the profit obtained for new ones. 
It remains to enquire whether these pearUfisheries are not more 
productive in show than in reality. In weighing die disadvan- 
tages resulting from them, I point attention first to the expenses 
of the officers commissioned to superintend them^ our soldiers 
employed at the time, provisions, veHkels &c. the chances of mis- 
fortune by allowing so many strangers to flock hither who can- 
not be controlled by the handful of troops whom we send to keep 
order; the disease generated by bad air and putrified oysters; 
the rise in the price of provisions; and the smuggling of linen 
which cannot be prevented and which injures our trade consi- 
derably; and the contraband importation of pepper and arecanuts. 
All these things make me consider a fishery as unprofitable, un-^ 
less it be on a very large scale. What I would suggest is that 
we should follow in this respect the same course as with res- 
pect to chanks, namely, that boats manned by a limited num-> 
ber of persons should be allowed to fish at certain places for 
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a fixed time, ftl a rate jpreviotisly named, and that there should 
be no Government fisheries. There is how time to consider 
this subject, as the banks give no appearance of an immediate 
fishery taking place, and indeed I am told that on previous 
occasions the banks have been unproductive for many succes- 
sive years^ In 1732, the fishery was so mismanaged that we 
have reason to think that the divers fi-om some cause of dis- 
content did not spare the young oysters, and the banks were 
stripped so bare that we have not had a fishery since. 

1 4. The Maldi ve boats import Cowries, which also form an 
article of our trade ; it is not a profitable business, but also not 
expensive, and therefore^ even as ballast, cowries are worth send- 
ing home; I have fixed the price this year at rds.S^ the 
cottie of d4lbs. All that the Maldive Sultan asks in return is 
to have 50 ammonams of arecanuts at 5 rds. per ammonam, with- 
out paying export duties* This I have granted and he has shown 
his gratitude by sending Us £i larger quantity of cowries this 
year than the last. The annual demand from home is 400,000lbs. 
weight, and we must therefore encourage the Maldive merchants 
to give us exclusively all they can find. This quantity wouldt 
sell for /1 00,000 (£8,300,) but yet if we can send home Ma- 
dura cloths, the vessels need not be filled up with casks of these 
shells, which yield so disproportionate a profit. 

15. We may reckon as the last article of our trade the traffic 
in cloths imported firom Madura and re-exported. 

(He then refers to the alarm occasioned by his letter of 
January 12th 1737, addressed to the seventeen Directors, re- 
garding the state of Ceylon, when he took over the Government, 
which was very backward from the neglect of preceding Go- 
vernors. 

Proceeding then to the administration of Government he says :) 

1 . The maintenance of a Clerical establishment should be our 
first care ; (He states this to have been much neglected before his 
time, and to have met with no encouragement in his own wish to 
leave it in an improved condition to his successor. He wishes a 
proper translation of the Bible to be widely circulated, and adds, 
that though a press was only first set up in Ceylon in May 
1737, yet he had managed to print and publish a prayer-book 
and a communion-service in Singhalese, and three catechisms in 
Malabar. The four Gospels had also been translated into Sing- 
halese, and he was busy with the task of having the New Tes- 
tament prepared for the press in Malabar. He had lately ob- 
tained a second press which should also be chiefly devoted to 
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nastical council, two Malabar Proponents, and many of the na^ 
tives learned in the language, were employed in preparing that 
translation. A revised catechism had been drawn up, and the 
native youths were encouraged to copy it on olas for their own 
use. The Psalms had also been translated, and service was per- 
formed at Cotta, Caltura and Negombo, and the holy Sacra- 
ment duly administered every three months.) 

ft. The institution most immediately conducive to the preced- 
ing object is the Seminary, conducted under the care of a Dutch 
minister. He and his assistant performed church-duties, and as 
instructors taught their pupils Latin and Greek in so perfect 
a manner, that it was astonishing to hear the little black fel- 
lows chatter in Latin and construe Greek, when they hardly 
knew Butch. 

S, Missionaries are much required to spread the word of 
God in Ceylon. They must know Portuguese, Malabar and 
Singhalese, and they should be desired to abstain from sending in 
lists of the converts they have made to Christianity, when they 
only cause that religion to be ill-understood and ridiculously 
observed. 1 he Romish priests do the Dutch Company mudi 
injury ; they are warm and zealous in their opposition to its 
interests, and very closely united among themselves; and it is 
my opinion that the Company will never flourish in Ceylon 
till they are put down by more efficient teachers of onr own 
faith. 

4. The administration of Justice should be our next consi- 
deration. The highest authority in this respect in the Island, is 
the Council of Justice held in the Fort of Colombo. It is the 
High Court of Appeal here, but a further appeal from its de- 
cisions is had to Batavia, in civil or criminal cases going be- 
yond certain limits. I have always maintained that those limits 
were too indulgent, as this people is so very litigious that they 
will go to the utmost authority without any chance of bettering 
their cases. (The limit was 300 rds. or £75). 

5. The Political Council consists of numerous branches — the 
College of Orphans the Commissaries of matrimonial cases, the 
municipal council, the parochial authorities — all are so many petty 
colleges which unite in one general Council. There are also two 
other colleges which might be brought under the head of Ec- 
clesiastical matters :— 

6. The Ecclesiastical Council, which consists of Preachers, 
Elders, and Deacons, has authority over Church matters* 
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t. iTie Sciioiarcbal College, -whidi is composed of member^ 
ot the Executive Council and Ministers of the Church, has the 
l>e8save for its President, ieuid a Secretary — ^its resolutions are 
Bubmitted to the Governor. 

8. The Deaconry— a charitable institution which needs no 
tem&rki 

9. The Leper-hoUse, which is placed at a convenient po* 
sition at the moiith of the Mutwalj has its own friends and re^ 
gents. All persons subject to this disorder are examined by tfa^ 
Medical officers, and sent to that establishment, unless their friends 
guarantee their being kept from the public View in some retiredl 
spot of their oWn* The Directors of this chanty, as well as 
of the Deaconry, are forced to give an account of their funds 
and expenditure yearly^ There are also Orphan chambers in 
the other provinces, to which are confided the management of 
intestate estates, but t have learned by experience that the tia^- 
tive chiefs are not the best guardians of such property* 

I shall now go over to our Military Establishment. For* 
merly the number of troops fixed by a regulation for Ceylon 
was 2,200 men; I think noW that 800 men at Colombo and 
its outposts, 800 at Jaffna and Manaar, 300 at Galle and Ma« 
tura, 100 at Trincomalee and Batticaloa, 100 for the smaller 
stations, and ^0 at Calpentyn, making a total of 1650, would 
be plenty in time of peace* But as it happens that we are 
sometime required to send detachments to the Malabar coast, I 
would fix the number at 1 800 men* In cases of great need we 
might receive assistance from BataVia, and this would be more 
advisable than to keep up garrisons and to erect forts, too many 
of which were built on our first occupying this island* On th6 
other hand, I must say^ that in case of war with any European 
power, we should require at least 2000 men in addition to the 
number assigned of 2200* 

The greatest security of Ceylon is its insular form : I should 
otherwise dwell largely on the position and state of our fortresses* 
1 refer howeVer to my Journal of 1738 for a report regarding 
Trincomalee, and to that of 1737 for a description of the bay 
of Galle. If we had to fear for the safety of Colombo, we 
ought to have small redoubts at Hulfsdorp and Wolvendahl^ 
where the Portuguese formerly had regular lines, as the old 
map testifies — for that ridge of high land commands this place 
on the east, south and north-east, and it may make the town 
inaccessible firom the Lake to the Sea. The same effect might 
result at the southward from a trench or ravine being 
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cut at the wasbeit' quarter, ^heie ihere is a brandi 'c^ Hat 
lake ; a redoubt of 40 or 50 roods in leogtfa migfat soflBcieDtlj 
prevent any attack on tfaia fort, if tbe trees were cot down 
and no obstacle allowed to exist in the way of the artiOery 
with which that redoubt might be armed. We must remember 
that the Venetian arsenal has for its motto: " Felix est dvitas 
quae tempore pacis de hello cogitat." 

Tor onr yachts and sloops with which we keep up a com- 
munication with the coast, we require a small marine force; 
in former years we obtained recruits for this service firom Ba- 
tavia, but this reinforcement has ceased, and as we have to ftur- 
nish occasionally seamen to the ships homeward-bound, we are 
father ill provided with this useful force. Our rope-yards are 
badly manned, we cannot respond to the calls for cables and 
rigging, particularly since our coir has obtained so good a repu- 
tation in the Navy. We are told that cinnamon is strengdiened 
in flavour by being laid on the coir, and we have this year 
tried its effect by sending that article instead of malabar pep- 
per with a shipment for Batavia. 

What we principally require from home in \ stly, specie for otir trade 
here and on the coast. *2ndly, rice for our troops ; we formerly 
required 1000 tons, but owing to our demanding payment of 
taxes in rice we now only want 400 tons, and that quantity 
may be lessened to 300 or even a smaller amount. 3rd}y, pow- 
der, of which we have now 77,81 Ubs. in store; but we oi^ht 
to have twice that quantity at Colombo alone, and 20,000lbs. 
for the other fortresses. Our own mills are out of repair, or 
they might yield us 10 0,0001 bs* yearly: indeed we have had 
from them even lately 33, 500lbs. in four months. If those miUs 
were properly repaired, we might supply our own wants and 
increase our trade by the superfluous produce of this article^ 
especially if mills were set up at Galle and Jaflna. 

Our expenses are increased by a too great number of inferior 
servants, who are not zealous because their work is insuffi- 
cient; we have also too many workmen on the Company's ac- 
count. Great reductions might be made with good effect. This 
will now soon take place under the order from Batavia of 1737, 
which order is founded on the Report which I gave in, as the 
Commissioner of Inquiry both here and on the coast. I have 
principally remarked that we have too many clerks ; we should 
get on better with fewer, who would then be more efficient. 
I was the more persuaded of this when I made my tour of 
the Island in 1738. The principle of giving employment, to as- 
sist private parties at the expense of die public, has caused our 
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loiHc^ to swarm with useless clerks; and the cost of these men 
has made us reduce the number of soldiers and sailors, who. are 
much more necessary than they are. I have myself erred in 
retaining too many of these persons^ but on the other hand, 1 
can boast of having commenced a reform here in Colombo, where 
I have dismissed some of these writers from each pfRce, re- 
commending to those that remained to be more industrious, and 
suggesting to those that were dismissed to enter our army or 
navy, where I found them employtiient, tinless they preferred to 
be altogether free from the service. At Galle and Jaffna, the 
same principle has, at my desire^ been acted upon. The 
artificers and workmen should also be reduced in number as soon 
as the extra works now on hand wil allow of this being 
done. We have since 1729 increased the number of our work- 
men on fixed pay from 7*0, 80 or 90, to 180 and even 190, 
which cannot have been required by the sniall increase of work 
to be executed. 1 am rather inclined to believe that a better 
order of things existed then than now prevails. There should 
be a regular system in this respect, which would leave the 
Governor nothing to grant or to refuse, and then his good 
nature would not be put to the test. I would therefore suggest — 

!• That no pefSbn i^liould be admitted into the Company's 
Service, eVen as a clerk, under any other classification than as 
a soldier or a sailor. He. should not receive more than 9 florins 
(15s.) if under 15 years of age; if under 12, only 7 or 8 
florins, and if of a less iage, Only 5 or 6 florins; he should be 
engaged for 10 years, and when half that time had expired, he 
might then receive the highest rate of salary (9 florins) for the 
remaining 5 years* 

^. It shotild be reckoned a sufficient favor to be introduced 
into the Company's service, and no young man, even of Euro- 
pean parents, should be allowed to ask for more than iiis 9 
florins and the usual rations, even if he made himself ever so 
useful at his pen, or in the workshop ; and he should not be 
iallowed to give up the service under five years after having 
entered it. 

3. European descendants should be preferred as clerks, but 
if any person whatever be removed from one branch of the ser- 
vice to the other, he should still complete the time of his engage^ 
ment, without increase of pay. 

4. With respect to the clerks, a person coming from Europe, 
and having completed his time, should be re-engaged for five 
years as an assistant at 24 florins (£2), if he gave proof of 
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competency and industry, receiving tfie same rations as previonsly* 
We find at present all kinds of youths engaged for indefinite 
periods and at different rates of salary. When they have com- 
pleted the time of their second engagement, they might be again 
enlisted at SO florins (£2. 10.) for 3 years, as Book-keepers — havings 
already served the Company 15 years. 

5. A more strict arrangement should take place to secure 
competent artificers for omr workshops. 

6. There shoold be a difference made with respect to na-* 
tive clerks, in which designation I include all persons bom in 
India without distinction. They can begin the service at an ear- 
lier period than persons coming from Europe — they should serve 
from 5 to 12 or 15 years for 8 or 9 guilders monthly, and then 
should be re-engaged for 3 years as temporary assistants at 16 
or 20 guilders — after which for 5 years as permanent assistants, 
at 24 guilders (£2) and then for 5 years longer as Book-keep-* 
ers at the usual salary of /SO (£2. 10.), with proportionate 
rations. An industrious youth would go through these steps in 
1 8 years, and be then only SO years old, at which age he would 
have received for the last 5 years more florins monthly than he 
could number years, and his term of service would be only five 
years longer than that of an European, who could not enter into 
an engagement at so early an age as himself. 

7* The work-people should be engaged in a similar manner, 
but as they are more useful, their increase of pay in the se* 
veral steps should be an augmentation by one-half of the pay 
of the step they quit. And persons bom in India, having not 
the same inducement as persons coming from Europe to re-* 
turn home, should r ot be put on a footing w^ith the latter. They 
should, on the contrary, be considered as having attained the sum- 
mit of their ambition when they have obtain«d the last of the 
abovementioned steps in the service. 

The Company is as mnch a mercantile as an administrative 
association, and tlie former character should not merge so entirdy 
in the latter, as to prevent our taking care of the pecuniary in- 
terests of our masters. This Island has not been profitable to the 
Company from a want of due economy — our last return of in- 
come and profits amounted to /1 ,31 1,754 (£109,313) but our ex- 
penses exceeded that of former years by /i7l,003 (£14,250) 
which shews that our economy does not keep pace with our in- 
dustry. 
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We may divide our profits in the following manner : 

We receive from our dependencies on the £ 

coast / 165,600 (18,800) 

From our profits on the Clodi 

Trade / 100,000 (8,3SS 

From Areca-nuts, on an average / 150,000 (12,500) 

r though diese have produced^ 
< from 2«0,000 to 280,000 > 
(^florins in some years . . « . 3 

Cur elephant-trade yields an 

average of / 120,000 (10,OCO) 

in 1709 it gave /215,479 
(£18,000;) in 1710, 
//229,25l (£19,100) and in 
1715 /266,907 (£22,242) 
but those were extraor^nary 
years 

Cinnamon may he reckoned at. . / 150,000 (12,500) 

The Taxes produce on an aver- 
age /160,000 (13,383) 

Other smaller sources of income 

give /200,000 (16,6«6) 

Our sale of Carratchy and other smaller places 
lias given us this year an income from the 
liand belonging to the Company of /472,716 
(£39,400) — but deducting this extraordinary 
aid, we may reckon our income from 
Lands at the yearly sum of / 350,000 (29,167) 

Total. ./ 1,395,600 (1 16,300) 



■^ 



We have to place against this income our list of expenses^ 
which we will reckon not at what they now are, but at what 
they might be under proper management. 

We must hope that the number of our servants will be reduced 
to what it formerly was, and then, although we now spend in allow- 
imces and rations 8cc, /23 1 ,552 (£ i 9,300) we £ 

may compute that item of expense at / 180,000 (15,000) 

Many outlays which cannot be classified, 
go under the general head of Ordinary Ex- 
penditure! and though these have been lat- 
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terly far above that amount, yet we may 
reduce our Military stores, our Statio- 
nery, Hospital expenses &c. and bring this £* 
item down to /1 10,000 (9, ' 66> 

'I would reckon the extraordinary expenses at / 35,000 (3,000), 

Repairs of Fortresses may be reckoned at f 30,060 (2,500) 

Ships' Crews and expenses of our Kttle 

Navy /200,000 (16,666) 

The general pay of Heads of Departments, 
Civilians, Military, Navy, &c. must be 
reckoned at / 500,000 (41,60C) 

We spend in presents and gifls of various 

kinds / 40,000 (3,333) 

Sundry non-enumerated charges.. j 30,000 (2,500). 

Total.. /1, 225,000 (102,100) 
or say.. /i, 250,000 (1045,166) 

^i^^a«M^n^i^«^i^ ^^^■^i^^^.^^i^ ^m^a^^^^m^ma^mmm 

Thus we see, with a little management, there may be a to-. 
lerably good balance in the Company's favour; and although. 
Ceylon must not be regarded as a profitable settlement, yet it 
will not be by any means a burthen. 

There have been four changes of opinion respecting thi» 
Island : In the first place, it was regarded as. a jewel in the 
Company's coronet, and so much fuss was made about it, that 
it resembled the tulips of Holland which have a nominal price 
that they seldom realize. 

Then came a change. All was to be done through indul-* 
gence and kindness. Lands were given away which the Com- 
pany might have kept; harbours were thrown open, which were 
once strictly guarded; and yet the jewel Ceylon did not shine, 
with the lustre expected. 

The third period then opened on us. Indulgence made way 
for oppression : one Governor's little finger was thicker than the 
loins of his predecessor, and the Island assumed an appearance 
which would have made it indeed a burthen to the Company. 
1 he harbours were closed, every small source of profit was gree- 
dily snapped at, and this atate of things continued until the deatb 
of Governor Rumph. 



F changed' again this system, and^ applied myself to improve 
^riculture and tarn our possessions to profit. I have collected 
the Company's revenue conscientiously, yet indulgently. I have 
not tried to force the fruits of the Island, which will with care 
grow naturally. I shall not enlarge on other subjects with which this 
memoir might be lengthened ; for example, it is unnecessary to 
speak about ^400 bales of Cinnamon sent in exchange for Mala- - 
bar cloths &c.] All tliese things wilt soon be learned by my. 
successor, and anything else which I may have omitted. 

G. W. VAN IMHOFE. 
€ol<mbo, I2th March, 1740. 
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CEYLON IN 1762. 



Summary oi the Mbmow lbvt by Govbbnoe Schebudbb poa 

TBB OUIPANCB OF HIS SUCCESSOB L. J, VaN EcK. 



In drawing up tbis Memoir, Mr. Schreuder follows a general 
rule imposed on all Governors, by the Company, that they should 
not hand over the administration of affairs widiout in- 
structing their successors in all that might be useful, He refers 
to the successive memoirs of the Governors Maatzuyker 1650 
R. Van Goens, 1663, the Directors at Batavia, 1664, the same 
R. Van Goens, 1675, R. Van Goens jun. 1679, Peil 1692, Van 
Rheede 1697, De Simonsz 1707, Bekker 1716, Pielaat 1734, 
Van Imhoff 1740, Overbeek 1743, Van Gollenesse 1751, Van 
Loten 1757 — and to the papers carefully set apart during his 
own Government, 

<' The legal possession of Ceylon by the Dutch is not to be 
disputed either by foreign nations or by the Ceylonese diemselves; it 
rests on a contract with the king, in which the Dutcb performed their 
part, and on the right of conquest. Laurens Almeida, admiral 
in the service of the king of Portugal Don Emmanuel, cruizing^ 
with nine ships off the Maldives, came here by chance in the 
year 1 505. The Portuguese were already known here by their 
deeds of arms, and the king of Cotta, Aboe Negaboe Pandar, 
the mightiest of the native Princes, sent to Almeida an embassy 
with presents, which were acknowledged by the return of a de- 
putation and gifts from Almeida to the king. A contract was 
entered into, by which the king engaged to pay a yearly tribute 
of Cinnamon to Portugal, and in testimony of this he erected a 
stone pillar with an inscription bearing that Laurens Almeida had 
taken possession of the island in the name of his Sovereign 
Master Don Emmanuel, king of Portugal ; that the king of Cotta 
freely gave it up, and confessed that he was no longer master of 
it. In pursuance of this contract, in 1517, Lopes Suarez erected 
hastily a fort at Colombo, which was completed soon after by 
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liopes Brit, and afterwards tbey rendered themselyes masters of 
all the sea-coast, and of the several ports of the Island. The 
son of Aboe Negaboe Pandar was Don Jo&o Perie Pandar — ^he 
succeeded his father as Emperor of Ceylon, and was converted 
to the Roman Catholic religion. His tombstone is till this day 
seen in our Dutch Church, and bears an inscription stating that 
he, in the year 1580, by will bequeathed the whole empire of 
Ceylon to the Portuguese monarch Don Henry. This legacy was 
maintained by the Portuguese; they called the succeeding mo- 
narchs of this Uland kings of Kandy, but not of Ceylon, as may 
be seen by another ccmtract concluded in 1633 between them 
and the king of Kandy, When Don Joao died, bis subjects swore 
fealty to the Portuguese monarch, and the king of Kandy, Hina 
Pandar, engaged to pay yearly a tribute of two tusked elephants, 
as a token of his sincerity. In 1602, however, in the time of 
the Kandyan king Don Juan, Joris Van Spilbergen came to the 
east of the Island, and offered that king the friendship and al-* 
liance of Prince Maurice and the States-General of Holland, 
which were accepted, and an answer was returned that if the 
Dutch would build a fort in the Kandyan country, be, his queen, 
and children would carry the materials on their shoulders Spil* 
bei^en went to Atchin, having first been honored with presents, 
and leaving two deputies with the king. Sebald de Weerd came 
in 1 603 with seven ships, concluded a treaty with the king, but 
lost his life in a quarrel at Kandy. Prince Cenuweerat Adasava 
when he ascended the throne, took the name of Cama Pati 
Mahadaseyn, and himself sought the friendship of the Dutch. In 
1612 Marcellus Boschhouwer concluded a second treaty, which, 
among other things, excluded all foreigners but the Dutch from 
trade with this island. In 1638 our alliance was again requested 
by Raja Singha, and Adam Westerwold entered into a further 
treaty, engaging to protect Kandy against the Portuguese, and 
receiving admission for the Dutch to the exclusive trade with 
Kandy, and furtl^er the promise that if we succeeded in driving 
the Portuguese from the sea-coast, he would acknowledge us as his 
friends, allies, and the lawful owners of those districts. In con- 
sequence of this treaty, we took Batdcaloa from the Portuguese, 
widi whom we were then at war, in 1638. In 1639 we took 
Trincomalee, in 1640 Negomboand Galle, in 1655 Caltura,in 1656 
C<^ombo, and in 1658 first Manaar, and then Jaffhapatam. When 
we had taken these places from them, on the occasion of the 
next peace, the Portuguese recc^ized our lawfid sovereignty both 
here and over the places in India of which we had become mas- 
ters, and our mutual allies acknowledged us as such. I refer 
to the treaty of 1609 between the States-General and the Por^* 
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tugueae Princes the Archduke Albert^ and the fii&iita Isabella 
Clara Eugenia of Spain : that of 1 64 1 concluded at the Hague 
between Don John of Portugal and the States-General, the addi- 
tional treaty of 1 645» the treaty of peace of 1 648 between Philip 
IV, of Spain, and the States-General, and the treaty of 1661 
between the king of Portugal and our masters. Therefore, as 
tlie king of Kandy has specially recognized our sovereignty over 
the landb. which we hold, and as they are defined and their 
limits are stated in special agreements, and as he sends embas- 
sies to UA as to his equals, and as this order of things has ex^ 
isted a century already, in spite of occasional- attacks on the part 
of the Kandy ans, we must be recognized as indisputably the mas« 
ters of the places we hold, and indeed we might claim the 7 
Korles, 4 and 3 Korles, and Saffiragam, as having been posses-* 
sed by the Portuguese — and, they being expelled, as having de-» 
volved on the Company. We are fairly entitled to keepCeyloa 
as we won it, namely, by the sword. To render this possession as 
profitable as possible, we must take advantage of all its opportunities 
of trade and collect our taxes in the best way we can devise. 
This island is the key of our Indian possessions westward, and 
we have here more real extent of land than in any other part 
of these westerly dominions of the Company. Cinnamon is no 
where to be found in quantity or in quality as it. is here — the 
Portuguese were first attracted by that article of trade and the 
Dutch are now more intent on this, than any othec .object. The 
collection is. not so easy as is generally imagined — we have 
every year the annoyance of asking permission to peeV the shrubs 
in the Kandyan country — the Chalias are also very untractable, 
and they are constantly seduced from their duty by the Ran-^ 
dyans. It is to be regretted that our own Cinnamon grounds 
produce so little as to render us dependent on Kandy for the 
supply required ; and the King knows this so well that, wheni> 
ever he commences his system of annoyance, his first attack is 
on our Cinnamon grounds near his limits. One great duty of 
every Governor should be to extend our plantation;, we have 
already completed in a few instances, our shipments, without 
having recourse to Kandy, and might do so constantly, with a 
proper degree of attention.'* (He refers to the de^atches of 
1757 on this subject. He enlarges on the many ways in wbiphu 
the King of Kandy annoys the Dutch — and points out- the ne-. 
cessity of strengthening themselves on the coasts and securing 
the trade of the interior by force, if it be refused.) "The Forts 
already existing are many, but the distance between them is 
too great. We should have one at Matura, one at the river 
Waluwe^ one at Cotyaer, one at MuUetivo and one at Odemr 
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Meam or Chitaw — those in the interior may be done away with, 
£>r if we keep for ourselves an open path into the Kandyan pro-i 
Tinces, the natives can make little resistance, their jingalls be- 
ing their chief strength. " (He wfshes the sea-force to be aug-. 
xnented: the crews should be 2000 men at least.) 

'* Measures should also be taken to raise troops in the island,^ 
^s the men from Europe seldom come out sufficiently drilled 
and the artillerymen are very incompetent for their duty. Nor 
have we Engineers-r-and as for the Surveyors^ we are so badly 
provided with them, that we have never been able to get our 
own lands surveyed, leave alone that we cannot prevent 
disputes among the natives respecting their boundaries: their num- 
ber is too few, and with the exception of the Surveyor-Ge- 
neral who has just come from Europe, there is hardly one who 
can go beyond the first rules pf his art, or knows more in theory 
than he does in practice./* 

He enters very fully into the means to be adopted to secure 
quiet with Kandy. He wishes a new treaty to be entered into, 
and among other matters the prices of the things tobe fixed which 
are to be procured thence. ** I am of opinion that if we agree to 
pay the Kandyan Court 8 rds. for a bale of 8 Bibs, of Cinna- 
mon, we shall easily settle other matters to our satisfaction. For 
elephants we should pay them the same as we pay the Wan- 
nias for those which they give beyond their tribute. For a 
pound of pepper with the overweight of 12 J per cent, we should 
give 4d. a pound: of coffee without any overweight 2(/.:foran 
ammonam of Arecanuts containing 26,000 nuts, 3 to 4 rds., 
for 100 lbs. pure wax 25 rds. But though we may give these 
prices to the Kandyan Court, we still should make our own 
Chalias give the annual quantity, — but I am of advice that we 
should pay them by the bale, instead of giving them cloths and 
rations, and not allow them any longer to enter private gardens 
for the Cinnamon, but they should peel only in the mokelanes 
or jungle. The price we should give our own people should 
not exceed 6 rds. for 88 lbs. and at this price they should en- 
gage to yield a certain fixed quantity. It would have a good 
effect if we gave up our right to enter private lands, for it 
must be apparent that now the natives are induced to root out 
what grows on their ground ; if we left it to themselves to peel 
and bring it in at the fixed price abovementioned, we should have 
a chance of obtaining as much as we want without having re- 
course to Kandy." [The Batavian Government ordered M. van 
Eck to plant Cinnamon on the Company's account at Pelligore or 
some other place, commencing with 10,000 bushes.] 



The 4di ditpler gives an aceoimt of die maeoeat k m oi die 
Kandy monarchs from 1,400 upwards — ^tliis island was a posses- 
sion of the Carnatic kings, and pledged by them to Princes of 
Che southern end of India. An account of the Theuver, the 
princes of Tra¥ancore, the Sultan of die Maldives, &c. follows: 
The Maldive islands are well known ; they have a coin of their 
own, and the Sultan's residence is at Bodderode ; they send a 
yearly embassy to the Dutch in Ceylon widi presents of cowries 
and other trifles. 

'^Ceylon has its native chiefs as well as Dutdi Dessaves : the 
former cannot be depended upon, but yet they are for the pre- 
sent indispensably necessary to the Company. They must be cao- 
dously chosen, for there are few good men among them, their 
descent must be carefully regarded as weU as their private cha- 
racters &c. It would be well to make the post hereditary, but 
to punish the evil-disposed by depriving them and their families 
of rank. The common people are lazy, stupid and poor, yet 
proud. The lowest castes are most attached to die Dutch, but 
they must be compelled to perform the duties which are imposed 
upon them ; all the petty chiefe should be registered and their 
numbers limited. All disputes should be settled by die Dutch 
chieft or by the Landraad. 

Most of the Singhalese have service-lands given them by the 
Company, which are called Paravenias and Accommodesans — ^the 
former go to their wives and families : the latter to those who 
follow mem in their employments. Some of the Singhalese have 
no share of land. Strangers must do oeliam duty. The Reve- 
nues are farmed, but no Modliar, Coraal, or Moormanj is al« 
lowed to be a rent-holder. 

The Paddy rent consists of the Company's tenths, and of half 
of its own lands; any grounds taken without permission for cul- 
tivadon pay half the produce. This is complained of, but per- 
nussion is never refused, and therefore if a man will not ask for 
what he wants he is justly taxed hardly. There are few landa 
r^ularly surveyed. In the Colombo district the lands which 
have been surveyed are, the villages of Kalloebowille, Heywille, 
Pallidore, Nendemale, Nienesse, Pepliane ; in the Salpitty Korle^ 
Kandane, Attedie, Galkisse, Kargampitty, Atterapolle, Watte- 
moele, Timbirigasjaye, Noeng^odde, Paggodde, Gangadawille, 
Killepane, and Ratmidane, of which all the gardens, fields and jun- 
gles, are divided into portions. The Pearl-fisheries of Aripo^ 
between Manaar and Calpentyn, and between Calpentyn, and Ne- 
gombo— -those of Tutucoreen between Wallemoekar and Coertal% 
with the islands. The salt-river in the Jaffna district, Jheae sur« 
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teys have tiaken place in my tfme ;' my predecesson caused to be 
surveyed in Colombo, the Vidahn lands in the village of Weeke is 
the Hina korle of the Oedegahapattoo, the fields of Gampaha in 
the Alutcoor korle of the Raygampattoo, the fields of the Panne« 
, bakkery in the Pallapattoo of the Hewagam korle, the village 
Attadie in the Pallapattoo of the Salpitty korle, the fields of the village 
Kalany, in the Gangabadapattoo of the Hina korle, the Moor and 
Chitty quarters in the four gravets, the greater parts of the vil- 
lage Paloewe in the Mendepattoo of the Hina korle, the fields of 
Raygam with the villages in the Adikarepattoo of the Raygam 
korle. The gardens to the west of the road between Galkisse 
and the Caltura river, which are in the Pallepattoo of the Sal- 
pitty korle, and in the Adikarepattoo of the Raygam korle. 

In Manaar, the Giants' tank, or Kattoekarre and Tekeum in 
the country of Nanatan ; in Matura the Dolosdas korle ; in the Gi- 
rewaaypattoo, the fields of Marrekadde, Kaha watte, Konoekettie, 
Kanne and Wallasmoelle. 

The limits between Galle and the Belligam korle. 

The pepper grounds planted by the Dessave de Jong, on the 
east side of the fort of Matura in the village Makawitte, the 
mountains called Agerlande, also prepared by that Dessave for 
a pepper plantation in the Battoewitte of the Gangabodapattoo. 
The lands on the east of the fortress of Matura in the Oedoewe 
Baygaro, the lands of Palladoewe in the same situation. 

In the Galle district the fields of the Vidahn village of Kara- 
godde in the Galle korle under tlie Talpepattoo, Kotoewedde and 
Imedoewe. 

It is not an easy matter to survey lands here, for the natives 
have offered opposition to our Surveyors entering their fields, 
but we must encourage them by double pay to work when 
the natives are not laboring on their lands. I am informed that 
within the last 25 or 30 years, the number of fields brought 
into cultivation by the natives has increased from 12,000 to 
nearly 30,000, in this dessaveship alone, and that some Singha- 
lese have from 10 to 30 gardens each, part of which they have 
obtained legally, but the greater part without permission firom 
this Government. This should be enquired into." 

(He then gives a long description of the divisions of the Jaffna 
district.) It was contemplated to construct dykes at the salt 
liver, but this was thought to be too difficult a task ; that work 
would have been useful, as the river now spoils several cul- 
tivable fieldft. 



Governor ▼an Imhoff agreed fo pay ^ Wanmaa for ekphanti 
above dieir tribntey 300 Rds. for a male and 250 for a female, 
bat as die selling prices have diminished, I have been forced 
to reduce diose rates of payment, when die beasts are under 5^ 
cubits higli, and to order that none under 4 cubits should be 
received for the tribute. The Thombos of the Colombo and 
Galle Corles are complete — ^bnt those of Jaffiia not in so per- 
fect a state. The Portuguese had a land and head Thomboi 
we found the latter but the former is missing. The land Thombo, 
should be renewed every 15 years and the head thombo every 
three years. In 1759 I had the satisfacdon to see completed 
the Thombo of a part of the Salpitty korle of the Whoby, the 
Pasdow, and a pordon of the WaUawetty korle, the remaining por- 
tions beingunder the Galle district, and I drew up instrucdons for the 
Thombo keeper, that those Thombos might be kept in order. 
The Thombo keeper is under the Governor's sole control, and 
he may make no alteration in the Registers without express 
permission. The nadves are glad to see this task done, but the 
Modliars throw obstacles in its way^ The Matura Thombo is 
yet in a very unfinished state, although it hiis been in progress 
since 1741. The Morruwe korle, 2 villages of 4 gravets, ten 
of the seignory of Belligam, 3 of the Belligam korle, and 96 of 
the Girewayepattoo and the rest of that valuable province are 
not surveyed ; since the Kandyans destroyed Matura the old Por- 
tuguese Thombo has been missing as well as the portion above- 
mentioned which we had prepared. 

A correct Thombo of this kind would assist us in collecting 
our revenues : a Parawany garden purchased pays no duty ; one 
given pays the same duty as gardens planted with leave, ser-^ 
vice paravenies bind the tenants to perform duty according to 
their rank. Taxed paravenies pay either money or perform 
service. Free paravenies are wholly unburthened, accommo- 
dessans or dirvel gardens are given, when fields are want- 
ing. Mulapale gardens or those which have reverted by death 
to the Company, are always taxed when again given away, 
and the same holds with the Nielepale or abandoned gardens4 
Gardens planted with permission pay one-third, and those with-* 
out permission one-half of the produce." (He then enlarges on 
the subject of the Registry and states that to induce the poorer 
orders to assist in forming it, all gardens which paid from SO 
styvers to 1 were excepted, and yet diey were adverse to this 
taxation and would rather pay so much yearly. The areca trees 
should also be registered, some pay the tax in a share of the 
nuts, others in money. The Colombo District had no r^istryof 
these trees, but Galle and Matura had. 
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He T^commeAds ipvith regard to Cinnafnon, that die gardens 
«hould be increased as much as possible ; the penalties on des- 
troying the shrub should be enforced; the present gardens 
should be surveyed.) '*In my time the quantities peeled have 

been as foUows :".... ..... 175 1— 7502?5=6001 72 

1752—7671 =609280 
1758—7831 =6264.80 
1754—8089 =647130 
1755—8127 =650160 

Making in the first five years, a total of 

Bales .-. ;...,....'... 39,165Sfc=3,133i212lbs, 



or an average of 7S3S^ Bales, or 626,642flbsk 

In 1757—5891=551280 
1758—5057=404560 
1759—8128=650240 
1760—8254=669320 
1761—8741=699280 

Making in the last fiv6 years of my Go- ^-^ 

vernment a total of Bales 3707 l==^2,965,680lbsi 



or ian Average of Bales 74l4j=593,l861bs» 

We have records shewirig that the quantity delivered frotri 
1658 — 9 to 1669 averaged per year 6683 bales, al- 
though, from disturbances or other causes, in seVen years no 
single bale was shipped. We reserve 1000 bales for our In- 
dian friends, and send to Holland all the rest that we can col- 
lect. The Captain of the Mahabadde receives a gift of ten 
guilders (16s« 8d.) for each bale which he sends in over and 
above the demand of 6000 ; and he has lately received increase 
of rank. "With respect to packing cinnamon, that which is des- 
tined for Holland should be put up in cow-hides if they can be 
got ; otherwise in double gunnies. I was lately assured that coir 
bags are best adapted for packing cinnamon, and that the Portuguese 
always used them. I am told the origin of the Challias, or 
Cinnamon peelers, was this : Their ancestors were linen-weavers 
on the coast and belonged to a good caste. In 1250, seven of 
these men came here among the Moormen dealers, and were 
kept at the Kandyan Court, but getting tired of their trade^ 
they were disgraced and placed in a low caste. At that time 
they had increased in number considerably, and when they were 
sent from the upper to the lower country, the King of Cotta 
received them and gave them Dekkum villages to live in and 
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cultiTate, for which ihey paid head-Koneyt this was in ISftftt 
In 1406, they fell again into disgrace and were then ordered td 
peel cimuinion for their support; in the same manner as som^ 
of the native castes already did. The Portogoese encreased 
their angehadde or tax of labour; but gave diem as a eoni- 
pensation for the time passed in the jungle t parrahs of rice and 
1 2lbs. of salt iish, or money instead ^ those radons, and from 24 
to 90 cubits of linen. We have kept them to the same duty, 
making such arrangemaits as suited our purposes. 

We have enforced the rule that the onginal Chalias sfaaU not 
marry into fiimilies of higher rank, that their families may not 
be exempt from the father's duty; this is k ccmimon 
usage among the natives, and with respect to the Chalias we 
have added the wei^t of our authority to compel its ob« 
servance. The number of those employed at cimiamon peel' 
ing b as fbUows : 

2749 Peelers 
2077 Dekkum-karreas 
5 Modliars 
7 Mohandirams 
25 Aratcbies 
60 Canganies 
1754 Lascoryns 
12 Hoelwalaise 
105 Paneass 



6794 Persons. 

Cinnamon-oil is distilled from the cinnamon itself; two tnetii' 
bers of the Council o£ Justice superintend the operation to 
prevent fraud. 

Pepper was once cultivated here, by the Company's desire^ 
with much diligence; it has latterly been collected with less care, 
for it appears it was thought that if the Company obtained so 
much here, the demand for it on the Malabar coast would 
be lessened, and the surplus would fall into the hands of our 
rivals in trade, and the price of it be lessened in Europe ; 
the growth will not be very speedily revived ; it has been so 
long neglected; but if it be desired to renew it, we should 
accept whatever is brought in by the Natives and encourage 
them by prompt payment and speedy shipment. Raising the 
price of an article has more effect with them than harsh taean* 
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istltes; Id. per lb. should be given. The following quantities 
have been yielded in my time; 

1751 — 2— lbs.226240| 

1752 — 3 47564 

1753— 4 198494 

1754_ 5 87388 

1755 — 6-^ 144490 

1756— 7 243521 

1757_ 8 137173 

1758 — 9 298218 

1759—60 218252 

1760^ 1 -199282 



1 ,086,446 an increase, in 5 years, of lbs.S72,268| 

Coffee is a cultivation to which the Natives had been with 
great difficulty induced to attend ; and unfortunately when at 
Jast, in 1739, we had brought matters so far as to obtain from 
this island 100,000lbs., the supply from Java and the West In- 
dies became so large that our prices here could not be main- 
tained, and we were forced insensibly to let tliis article of produce 
slide from us, or at least not to urge it on the Natives in any 
manner whatever ; in fact, we reduced our buying prices from 5 
to 2 stuivers, which was scarcely a rate to give compensation 
for the trouble of growing coffee. The disturbances at Java, 
however, have had a bad effect on their cultivation, and we 
have been ordered again to encourage the growth here, and to 
receive all that is offered us for purchase : this state of things 
should be kept up, at least We should never have in store less 
than what is sufficient for one shipment. 

Cardamoms are also grown here ; there are two kinds, that 
produced from plants brought from the Malabar coast, and the 
native Singhalese. Both sorts are bought by us at the same 
price, viz., two and two- fifth stuivers per lb. ; but although we 
had in the Hina, Hewagam and Pasdoon Corles 64747 plants of 
the first kind, they have been so much injured by the ants that 
the seed has become worthless, and we have given up our de- 
liiand of it, still receiving whatever the Natives bring in of their 
own growth. We have raised our buying prices of the Singha- 
lese Cardamoms on this account to 4 stuivers, in order to en- 
courage the Natives to grow it, and especially the Kandyans, 
in whose lands it is chiefly produced. Our own subjects of the 
Galle and Matura districts yield us the greatest quantity ; none 
is grown as yet in the province of Colombo. 

N 



Areca-nuts grow here and ia the Ke&dyan ptovbeee t we ob* 
tain them at a low price, and in many pUicea in payment of 
taxes. We purchase them here hy the ammonam, at from 7 
to 4 guilders; at Caltura and Negombo we pay 6 guildersi 
(10#.) and we receive them in exchange for other coamiodities 
at Calpentyn, at/4. 16.=(8i.) 

When we receive the nuts as an equivalent for moiiey» we 
reckon the ammonam at Negoinbo, Caltuniy Galle and Matnra 
at rd. 1} at the first two places, and at i rds, (2. 10.) only 
at the two last Some areca trees grow to the north of tfa» 
island, and all that is produced is sent here. We sell these 
nuts to the native boatmen ai Galle and Calpentyn, by whom 
they are conveyed to the coast and exchanged for rice and 
linen. We receive /1 2. 8. (£1. >•) for those grown at Co- 
lombo — (£2. 1.) for those of Galle and Matura» and /IS. 4. 
(£1. 10. 4.) for those of Calpentyn, per ammoDam; which is 
a considerable profit. The coast boats which come to Trin« 
comalee wish to receive cargoes of this produce, and I cannot 
tell the cause of its not having been permitted. Smuggling would 
be prevented, and we have always sufficient to load tfiree or 
four boats there. The quantity now produced does not equal what 
it formerly was; our English competitors on the coast get se i 
large a quantity from Atchin which they sell cheaper than we 
do, that we are partly driven from the market. I have been 
authorized to reduce the purchase price by 1 or 2 rds., and 
idso to send cargoes to Surat, which, together with die pre« 
▼ention of smugging, will have a good effect on this branch 
of trade. 

It has been suggested to the Company to throw this trade 
open and to allow parties to export areca-^nuts from certain parts 
where a fixed tax may easily be collected. We should then 
save the expense of keeping up cruizers to prevent smuggling, 
pack-^hottses, collectors, and many other charges. I am opposea 
to this change, which I cannot persuade myself* would be pro- 
ductive of any good. 

Choya-root, for dying red, grows in the northern province, and 
on the coast, and I am assured that an equally good quality 
may be found between N^;ombo and Caltura, but the Natives 
will not dig for it; they are afraid, if once they undertake the 
labour, it will be forced upon them as a constant duty : and as 
the northern provinces produce as much as we require, we do 
not care to oblige them to commence the work. The best sort 
gpws on the island of Amsterdam and Delft ; then follows thai 
of Manaar ; tliat from the coast is so inferior that we have al« 
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t'eady authorized our oMcers there t5 abandon the g[towth of it^ 
and to sell by public sale whatever is in store. The inhabit 
tants dig for it, as a service which they are bound to perform* 
When I went to Jaffna, I raised the quantity which the Adi- 
gar had to furnish from 19000lbs. to 28500, and that which th^ 
Adigar of Manaar sent in from 30,000lbS. to 45,000. 

We once obtained for the same use ruina-roots from Per- 
sia, but they are found at Amsterdam, although of a less 
bright colour. 

Salt gives us a considerable profit, and is found here in abun<» 
dance^ especially in the king's country, from the east of the Bat-^ 
ticaloa river to that of Waluwe, on the southern part of the 
whole province of Uwa, and on the north of Negombo to* 
wards Calpentyn. Wherever the king's lands extend to the 
sea, we find enclosures squared for the collection of salt^ 
into these the sea-water is admitted, and the salt carefully 
{prepared. 

In the Jaffna province there is an abundance for the inhabitants^ 
tt is also plentifully found at Calpentyn, and to the south of 
the island at leways in tlie Girewaypattoo and at Matura. 
But most of our salt is brought from Tutucoreen, and to en* 
eourage the importation from that place, I have raised the pur* 
ehase price from fl. 10. to Jl. 14. the parrah (2*. 6d. to 2si 
lOrf.) The salt of our leways is given to the Chalias who per* 
form their duty properly, they fetch it in dhonies and take il 
to their villages, but we must guard against smugglings which 
on this account becomes so very easy. 

The only grain collected here on the Company's account ilk 
paddy, or rice in the husk^ in which .the cultivator pays his 
tax. We receive 800 tons yearly from Batavia, but this not 
being sufficient for our consumption, we purchase it also from 
the coast-boatmen and even from English ships. We once had 
80 much grain here that there was generally a surplus for sale, 
and we commuted our tax into a money-payment. We now pay 
J56. 6. per ton (£4. 13. 10.) having given informer times from 
/36 to 48 (£3 to 4.) • 

Tobacco grows chiefly at Jaffnapatam, Trincomalee and Ne* 
gombo ; most of it is consumed on the Malabar coast, but we 
once exported it to Holland, but this was abandoned as it took 
up more room in our ships than its profit was equiva- 
lent to, and we locked up more capital in the trade than it 
was worth to us. The sum which we receive from selling 
the monopoly of the exportation from all the three placed 
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abovementtoned is so consideraUe as to merit our paying gfeat 
attention to it. 

We obtain building materials, viz. wood, lime, and 8t<Hie, 
from Jaffna, Batticaloa and Calpentyn; yet we receive 
planks, beams, hoofs and knees from Batavia yearly for our 
work-shops. 

Our other smaller products are tamarinds, jaggery, coir, ar- 
rack, cocoanut-oil, Manaar butter, and precious stones, aU of which 
are treated on in preceding memoirs to which I can add no- 
thing of value. 

Our Pearl Fisheries are at Aripo, Tutucoreen, Chilaw and Jafiha^ 
pataro, (the three last scarcely worth noticing.) 

In 1750 we fermed the fishery in the bay of Trincomalee for 
yi5960 (£580). 

The banks of Ca3niielle, Chilaw and Jaffiiapatam should be 
inspected once every three years. At Tutucoreen, if we follow 
the same course and do not disturb the oysters by inspecting 
them too frequently, we might expect to have three fisheries ia 
every ten years, I regret to say that in my government no 
fishery has taken place at Tutucoreen or Aripo, I therefore re- 
fer to preceding memoirs as to what took place in the days 
of my prt^deCi ssors. I shall merely add that when M. van ImhoiF 
showed the advantage which the Company would derive from 
a ch nge of its system, and by farming out the fishery in- 
stead of conducting it on its own account, the Government 
of Batavia adopted his advice and let the fishery on duly 
defined conditions. 

/. £ s. d. 

In 1746 The Aripo fishery gave 57200= 4766 13 4 

1747 256800=21400 

1748 462960=38580 

1749* 820500=68375 

1753 f 76320= 6360 

1754 17628=1469 (y 

4747 The Tutucoreen fishery gave 60000= 5000 0- 

1748 114720= 9560 

1749 63600=5300 

These banks should not be inspected oftener than once in 
three years. In general, respecting our Pearl-fisheries, I parti- 
cularly recommend that the banks never should be stripped too bare, 

(*Thi8 large fishery seems to have caused 4 years* stand-still, aod sub- 
sequent failures.) L. 
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or disturbed too often, for that which is called a good and va- 
luable fishery can never compensate for the loss we sustain 
by the banks not being in a state to be fished upon for 
many years following. If we plague the young oysters, our 
profit from this source may wholly cease, but we should be 
content with three fisheries in ten years, as I have already said. 

The stamp-pearls are the mis-shapen or useless ones, together 
with the broken matter or powder sifted on the sea-shore. 
These are employed in the China trade, and are sometimes sent 
to Holland. I'he Company farms the right of exclusive sifting, 
and at one time S^iilbs. of the material was collected. 

Chanks are found off Manaar and Calpentyn, the best are on 
the opposite coast, there are 5 different sizes ; this fishery is also 
now farmed out. 

Another sea-produce is the Roggevellen or skin of a fish named 
Roche ; it is found off Tutucoreen, Manaar and Calpentyn, and 
exported hence to Japan. * A sample for our guidance has been 
sent here firora that country, the size is not reckoned an ad- 
vantage, but they should be smooth, and have large round head- 
like knobs on the back. We have as yet done very little in 
this article, but now that it is in demand, our fishers may be 
encoiuraged to take trouble about it. 

The Ceylon elephants are held in such esteem that we do 
much trade in them. We obtain them as tribute, or by pur- 
chase, or by having kraals on our own account. I have al- 
ready said that we receive them as tribute or by purchase in 
the Jaffna district. We catch them in kraals in the Matura and 
Colombo dessaveships ; we have two captures each year, the kraal 
in Matura is the great capture, that in Colombo the small one. 
The animals are driven by natives, who are retained for that 
service, into strong enclosures, and thence into smaller ones, from 
which they are led out by experienced men, with the assistance 
of tame elephants. U'hey are then taken by land to Jaffna and 
sold there. The sale depends of course on the position of affairs 
on the Coromandel coast, for in cases of disturbance the mer- 
chants are hindered from resorting to Jaffna. The mode of 
sale is, that accurate descriptions of the size and qualities of 
the beasts are sent to the Coromandel coast, and the merchants 
come prepared with money to purchase them. I refer to the 
letters firom Jaffna from 1757 and 1760 on this subject. 

We obtain from our horses also some profit, besides reserving 
a sufficient number for our own use. We should see that we 
obtain a good breed from Persia and Arabia, and take care 

* ? Biche-de-mar. L. 
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that Delft it not Mglected ; die nulk-bitthes « dieald be deared 
away, the tanks kept clear, and tbe best fields Aould not be 
allowed to be eac.osed so as to exclude the horses. 

Our further income proceeds firom the foUowing rents: 

At Colombo, 

The duties on aU cloth imported here and at Galle« 
The duties on all other imports and anchorage money. 
The £uin of all duties payable in money. 

In thb PaoviifCK op Colombo. 

The drawing of toddy and arrack within the Fort. 

The farm of duties within the town and outside the Galle 
gate, and from this place to Hangwelle and N^pombo. 

The farm of the garden Palanchene. 

The farm of the market where betel &c. is sold. 

The &rm of the fisheries in and out of Colombo* 

The farm of the fisheries of Mutwal. 

The farm of the fisheries of Galkisse, Morotto, Makoen and 
Payegalle. 

The fiirm of the fishery of the river firora Alican to Bar« 
beryn. 

The farm of the garden of Tanque Salgada 

The farm of the cocoanuts of Galkisse. 

The farm of the garden at Baygamme. 

The farm of the garden at Kalawille. 

The sale of the arrack of Nambapane. 

The sale of the tobacco of Negombo. 

and from many other smaller duties. Although I haTe 
restrained no person from purchasing these farms, and have 
acted most liberally in allowing reductions of the farms 'm 
some cases, yet our general income firom these taxes during 
the last five years has been— y 1,241, 5d6=:£l03,461. Ss. Id. 
making an average of y^48,d07 1 6=£20,692 5s. Id. 

He then speaks of the Government boats and small craft 
of the fortifications and forts on the island : of the reduction 
of expenses which the Company had ordered, and of tbe re- 
quisite diminution of establishments. Some useless clerks had 
been dismissed, and yet there remained too great a number of 
them. He would not reduce the soldiery, militia, artillery or 
seamen, but he would send away many writers who were both 



* A species of Euphorbia, which creates blisters when broken by cattle, 
and g^reatly annoys them. It is called in India tbe aiiuiA tree« L. 
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lazy and stupid, and who thought it a disgrace to learn a 
useful trade, or to become soldiers or sailors. ** To encourage the 
really worthy clerks, (he says) I should recommend you to adopt 
the system laid down by M. van ImhofF in his memoir; the 
number of these is but few, compared with that of the worth- 
less ones/* 

Then follow some short remarks on the Judicial, Ecclesias- 
^cal and School Commis^ans, all of the same nature, as those 
^ven by M. van Imhoff in his memoir. 



3. SCHREUDER. 

Colamhoy 17 th March, 176fr 
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VI. 



SKETCH OP THE GEOLOGY of CEYLON ; 



BT 



GEORGE GARDNER, F. L. S. 



The Island of Ceylon appears, at an early period of its physical 
history, to have formed the southern extremity of the peninsula of 
India. This opinion is confirmed both by its position and its Geolo- 
gical constitution. At the present period the narrow channel which 
separates them is only a few feet in depth, and I believe I shall 
be able to prove that the whole of Ceylon is gradually rising above 
the sea level, and that consequently the time, geologically speaking, is 
not far distant when the Island will again become united to the con- 
tinent. Tradition, indeed, records that the passage was at one time 
not only broader but much deeper than it now is, and this led to the 
survey which preceded the deepening of the Pomban passage. 

The Island is about 270 miles long, by about 145 in breadth. It is 
of an ovate form, and its extremities point nearly due south and north. 
It is broadest at its southern extremity, and it is in that direction 
that the greatest mass of high land exists. The great central moun- 
tain range rises, for the most part, rather suddenly out of a broad belt 
of flat country that stretches between it and the sea, and which va- 
ries from twenty to sixty or eighty miles in breadth, but towards the 
north, north-west, and nortli-east, the flats are much broader than in 
any other direction. The general direction of the mountain chain is 
from south to north, but it is much broken up, and intersected by 
beautiful broad and fertile vallies, varying from one to six thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. The mountains themselves vary from 
3,000 to 8,280 feet, the latter being the elevation of Pedrotalagalla, 
a rounded dome which overlooks the valley of Newera-Ellia on the 
one side and that of Maturatta on the other. The peaks which come 
next to this one in point of elevation are Kirigal-potta, to the south 
of it, which is 7,810 feet; Totapella, to the easthward, which is 
7,720 feet; and Adam's Peak, which for a long period was consi- 
dered, as it still is by the natives, to be the highest of all, 7,420 feet. 
Taking their rise in these mountains, and traversing the valleys, are, 
of course, a number of streams of various sizes. The largest of these 
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is the Mahawelli-ganga^the Ganges of Ptolemjr — whidi has its 
origin near the summit of Pedrotafattalla, and, aAer a rery tmrtoons 
TOime of nearly 200 miles, ultimately fijls into die sea near Tnnoo- 
nialee, on thenorth-eastvdeof the Island. Hiiee or foor other streams 
of connderable size empty diemselves on the west coast. 

Although the geokgical structure of the Island iirvefy.^imjp]ef 
it offers notwtdistanding mndi that is imeresting to the geologist. 
The series of rocks are but few in number. The lowest, whidi 
is also the most comoMMi, is that to which the name of Gneiss is 
given. In some places it is overlaid by extensive beds of Dolo* 
mitic lime-stone ; and on some parts of the coast that very mo- 
dem formation known by the name of Breccia is found to exist. 
The clay slate, silurian, old red sand-stone, carboniferous, new 
red sand-stone, oolite, and chalk systems, which form sudi re- 
markable features in the Geology of England, have not yet been 
met with in Ceylon, nor is it at all probable that any of ihem 
ever will be found, as the island has now been traversed in idl 
directions without any traces of them havii^ been seen* 

Gneiss rocks are the lowest <^ that division to which the name 
of stratified is given, in contra-distinction to those which allow 
no traces of stratification, such as Granite, Basalt, and Lavas. 
Wherever the undersurface of the Gneiss series is sufficiently ex- 
posed, it is always found to rest on Granite ; but owing to the 
great thickness of the system in Ceylon, and notwithstanding that 
it has been much broken by the u|^eaval of the mountains^ 
I have not yet been able to trace their oonnectien. It has, how- 
ever, recently been discovered at Mount Lavinia, near Cekombo^ 
by the Rev. Dr. Macvicar. The mechanical structure of Gneiaa 
shews that it has been formed at the expense of Granite by dia- 
integration, much in the way that the sand-stone of the carboDi«i 
ferous system has had its origin, and that wliich is now beii^ 
formed on the sea-sliores of our own times ; and that it haa ai** 
terwards been partly fused by heat from below. Mr. Lyell» 
indeed, asserts, and all that we yet know of Geology goes to 
prove the truth of the assertion, that Granite itself has been 
formed by the complete fusion and reconsolidation of pre-existk^ 
stratified rocks, and that as new stratified rocks are slowly de<» 
posited by water above the earth, the older ones which th^y 
cover are gradually reabsorbed by the interior heat of the globe^ 
and converted into Granite. According to this view we havf^ 
as in the organic world, an endless round of production and de- 
cay going on from pre-existing materials; and it is from this 
circumstance that Mr. Lyell has given the name of metamor* 
pbic rocks to those lower stratified ones, to wfaieh thft miiBe of 
transitioa waa formerly applied. 
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The materials of which Gneiss and Granite are formed ar» 
the same, consisting of the minerals called felspar, mica, quartz» 
and hornblende, in greater or less proportions; imt if^-^ft^ pw r ti o n 
of each be careftilly examined, these materials will be found to 
be in a very different state of molecular aggregation. In Granite 
these minerals are always found to be peiiectly crystallized within, 
and to have externally a r^ular geometric figure, while in Gneiss, 
though the intei;nal crystallization remains, the felspar is rouuded 
like water" worn pebbles, or broken into fragments, and the plates 
of mica are contorted by irregular pressure among the felspar, 
Qnd quartz, shewing that they were brought together by the 
mechanical influence of water, and not by chemical attraction 
while in a state of fusion, as in Granite. These distinctions, 
however, are only of practical value when small portions of either 
rock are under investigation, for while Granite, in the inasa, 
presents no evidence of stratification, in Gneiss, on the contrary, 
it is always observable, particularly where sections of the rock 
in situ have been made ; and as such sections are now every- 
where to be met with along the new roads which intersect the 
interior of the Island, the various bendings, elevations and de-* 
pressions which these rocks have been subjected to since they 
were quietly and horizontally deposited in the bed of a primaeval 
oceani can be very satisfactorily studied. 

Portions of these rocks are sometimes of a very arenaceous 
character, so much so, indeed, as oflen to cause them to be 
taken for actual sandstone by common observers. Such por- 
tions can always, however, be traced running into the regular and 
more compact Gneiss. Extensive veins of both pure quartz and 
felspar are oflen met with in the Gneiss, and probably have 
been produced by the same cause which mineral veins owe their 
origin to, viz., a fissure which has been filled up from the sur* 
rounding rock by chemical and electrical action, long but steadily 
continued. Those chalk-like deposits which are met with at 
Newera-Ellia and elsewhere, are formed by the disintegration of 
felspar veins, and constitute that substance to which the name of 
porcelain clay is given. 

In several parts of the island the Gneiss is intersected by 
veins of trap rocks, which have been thrown up from below 
in a molten state subsequent to the consolidation of the Gneiss, 
Such veins or dykes may be seen on the beach between the 
Admiral's house and the dockyard at Trincomalee, on the ascent 
of Adam's Peak from Ratnapoora, and close to the sea on that 
Bide of Mrs. Gibson's hill which looks towards Galle. The lat- 
ter consists of pitch-stone porphyry, highly impregnated with iron» 
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and the efiect which it has produced in altering the nature of 
the Gneias, where it has come in contact with it, is very striking. 

With regard to the existence of metallic veins in the moun- 
tains of Ceylon almost nothing is known. Traces of Tin have 
lately been said to have been met with; and it is not at all 
unlikely that it may hereafter be met with in greater abundance, 
as it is principally in the metamorphic rocks that metallic veins 
are found to exist, and mostly in mountainous countries or their 
immediate neighbourhood. As their existence however cannot be 
predicted, further knowledge concerning them will only be ob- 
tained by actual examination of those parts of the Island most 
likely to possess them. 

It is often asked if there is any chance of Coal being found 
in Ceylon. Although from all that is yet known of the Geology 
of the Island, the chances are very much against any thing like 
a true Coal formation being met with, yet it would not be 
s^fe to give a decided answer on the subject; for, unlike the 
carboniferous beds of England, which have in general one or 
more systems of stratified rocks intervening between them and the 
Gneiss, those of the north of India were found by Dr. Royle 
to rest on the Gneiss itself. This much, however, is certain, 
that, whenever Gneiss forms the uppermost rock, Coal need never 
be looked for, as it is well known that in all parts of the world, 
the series of rocks which form the crust of it, hold a regular 
and undeviating relative position to each other, and hence, the up- 
per rock of any country being given, a Geologist can tell with the 
greatest certainty what system or systems of rocks will never be 
found beneath it. 

The nature and origin of laterite or Cabuc, which is so com- 
mon on the west side of the Island, have given rise to much 
diversity of opinion. Some have supposed it to be a volcanic 
production, and others a deposition from water ; but I have most 
completely satisfied myself that it owes its existence to neither ot 
these causes, but to the simple decay of Gneiss rocks. I was 
first led to this view from the examination of a cut through a 
knoll on the road fi-om Galle to Belligam, and afterwards from 
others on the road between Colombo and Ambepusse, and in nu- 
merous instances of the same nature in the Central Province. 
In many of these cuts there is no difficulty in tracing a con- 
tinuous connection, without any definite lines of demarcation, be- 
tween the soil and the laterite on the one hand, and the laterite and 
the solid rock on the other. In no part of the world, save in 
the Peninsula of India, have I witnessed a like decomposition 
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ct Gneiss, and this tenders it probable that the cause is due tO 
some peculiarity in the chemical nature of the rock itself. 

As in almost every other country where the Gneiss system pre- 
vails, immense deposits of crystalline lime-stone are found in va- 
rious parts of the interior of the island, overlying the Gneiss* 
Thus, it is well known to occupy a large space in the vallies of 
Kundasale, Matele, and Peradenia, at the latter place, and be- 
tween it and Kandy, being extensively converted into lime for 
building purposes* This like all other lime-stone strata has evi- 
dently been formed by aqueous chemical deposition from an ocean 
which overlay the Gneiss, and its highly crystalline structure is 
probably owing to the same heat which partly fused the Gneiss 
Itself previous to its solidification. It is not simply a carbo- 
nate of lime, but contains besides a considerable quantity of 
carbonate of magnesia, and to such combinations the name of 
dolomite is given. It is still undecided by Geologists whether 
the magnesia of such rocks was originally contained in the so- 
lution from which they have resulted, or from the action of 
heat on the rocks with which they are connected, and which ^ 
as is the case with Gneiss, are known to contain a certain pro- 
portion of Magnesia. 

Passing over all those series of rocks to which the names of 
secondary and tertiary have been given, none of which are known 
to exist in Ceylon, we come to those very modern ones 
called post-tertiary, which are being formed at the pre- 
sent day, and which either shew themselves in the shape of 
elevated terraces of shells, or in a more solid form arising from 
the agglutination of particles of sand and fragments of such 
corallines and shells as still inhabit the surrounding seas. Such 
elevated shell banks, and such rocks are to be met with in se- 
veral places along the coast. Thus the greater part of the Pe- 
ninsula of Jaffna is formed of them, and I have likewise no- 
ticed their existence at Galle and at Belligam. The study oi 
these modem formations are of peculiar interest to the Geolo- 
gist, as they are fraught with important analogies as to the pro^ 
cess of nature in more ancient times. At JaiKia the lower por- 
ions of this breccial rock is quarried for building purposes. It 
is compact in its structure, but abounds in very perfect remains 
of shells and corals, and in its general structure resembles very 
much the same kind of rock in which human remains have been 
found on the north-east coast of the main land of Guadaloupe. 
Along the shores of the lagoon which separates the main land 
from the peninsula of Jaffna, and but little elevated above the 
present sea level, the formation of this rock may be seen in 
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various states of progress towards solMificatioti. Some s{>eciliieM 
which I collected there consist of nearly an entire mass of small 
shells similar to those which are still found abundantly alive within 
the present tidal range, and are beautiful examples of the man- 
ner in which those lime-stone rocks of the secondary strata which 
are so full of the remains of siiells and other marine aniroals^ 
have been formed. At Galle a somewhat similar kind of rock 
is used for building purposes, but the shells and corallines of 
which it is composed are more comminuted. At one of the 
places where this rock is worked, situated about a mile from the 
sea, and about six or eight feet above its present level, I found 
firmly attached to those portions of it which were exposed by 
the removal of the alluvial soil which covered them, numerous 
oyster shells, exactly similar to those now found alive on rocks 
at present washed by the waves of the ocean. At Belligam a 
large tract of alluvial land, which at the time I visited diat place, 
in 1 844, was planted with sugar cane, is underlaid by a thick 
stratum of sea shells and fragments of corallines, which are 
more or less firmly agglutinated together ; and t have no doubt 
that many other part of the coast oner similar phenomena. 

The existence of these masses of shells above the present level 
of the sea, yields the same evidence of the gradual rise of the 
tsland of Ceylon, that is afforded by similar appearances in other 

Earts of the world, and from which similar conclusions have been drawn 
y the most eminent Geologists of the day. In many places 
where such rises are slowly but surely going on, the rate is so 
imperceptible that but little change has been observed during the 
historical period ; whereas in others, such as the Scandinavian 
peninsula, the rise is as much as three feet in the course of a 
century. From all that I have seen I am led to believe that 
the whole of that flat sandy country which stretches along the west 
coast of Ceylon, as well as that of a similar nature at Batti- 
caloa, which, except Trincoraalee which is rocky, is the only part 
of the east coast that 1 have yet visited, has, at no very re-^ 
cent Geological epoch, been gained from the sea by the eleva* 
tion of the land. 

The conclusions to be deduced from the aboVe slight sketch 
of the Geology of the Island are very evident. In the first 
place, the non-existence of secondary and tertiary rocks over* 
lying the Gneiss and Dolomite, prove that from the period of 
the first elevation of Ceylon above the level of the ocean, it 
has not been subjected to the numerous submersions and up- 
heavals which, it is well ascertained, such countries as possesi 
them have been liable to : indeed, there is no evidence to prove 
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that it has even once been covered with water since the time 
at which it first became dry land, for nearly the whole of the 
soil which covers it, with the exception of the sandy por- 
tions along the coast, and a very thin layer of alluvial matter, 
has been formed from the decay of the Gneiss rocks. Nowhere 
have I met with traces of diluvial drifl, except, indeed, where 
it can be traced to the action of streams. Iti the second place, 
the gradual rise of the whole Island may be fairly inferred from 
the existence of the elevated beaches which I have alluded to, 
and I have no doubt that when further attention has been given 
to the subject by those who have opportunities for so doing, still 
more satis&ctory evidence of the fact will be afforded. 
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SOME GENERAL REMARKS on the FLORA of CEYLON; 

BT 

. GEORGE GARDNER, F. L. S. 



Although Ceylon is celebrated for the luxuriant vegetatioif 
by which it is covered, the plants which compose it are less 
known to Botanists than those perhaps of any other portion ci 
India of equal extent. While the history and uses of the ve- 
getable productions of the possessions of the East India Company, 
and most of the inlands of the Indian Archipelago have been 
given to tlie world by modem Botanists, those of Ceylon are at the 
present day nearly as little understood in Europe as they were 
one lumdrcd years ago, when Linnaeus published his ''Flora 
Zeylanica, '* founded on collections which had been made in the 
Island by Hennann, a Dutch Botanist, about seventy years be- 
fore. It is true that during the last few years the descriptions 
of several Ceylon plants have been published in different scien- 
tific periodical publications both by Indian and European Bo-» 
tanists, but although a botanical institution has been maintained 
in the colony at the expense of Government for upwards of the 
last thirty years, those who have superintended it have done 
nothinff almost either for their own credit or the honour of the 
establishment. Since the publication of the little book of Lin^ 
naeus, the only work which has been produced on Ceylon Bo- 
tany is the " Catalogue of Plants growing in Ceylon, " published^ 
in 1824, by Mr. Moon, who was then Superintendent of the 
Botanical Gardens, — a work which never was of much use, and 
which is now quite obsolete, as being merely a catalogue, there 
are no characters by which to recognize the species he ha» 
enumerated. As connected with these observations, I may re- 
mark that I am at present engaged in preparing a work which 
will contain descriptions of all the vegetable productions indige- 
nous to Ceylon, at least so far as I can obtain them, illustrated 
with coloured figures of some of the more rare, beautiful, or 
useful species. This, however, will be a labour of several years 
to come, as I have still to explore different parts of the Island, 
the productions of which are totally unknown. 
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¥he vegetation of all countries has its general character de« 
ienpined by two great principal causes— physical aspect and 
climate. l*he former having already been detailed in the pre- 
iceeding geological sketch of the Island, I shall here offer a few 
remarks on tlie latter. The two monsoons which occupy the 
greater part of the year, materially influence the climate. That 
trom the south-west lasts generally from April to September^ 
while the north-east prevails from November to February, the 
intervening periods being subject to variable winds and calms; 
The western side of the Island, which is exposed to the south 
West monsoon^ has a humid and temperate climate similar to that 
of die Malabar coasts while the eastern^ which is open to the 
north-east monsoon, has a hot and dry climate similar to that 
of the Coromandel coast. The seasons and climates of the south* 
West and north-east portions of the Island are therefore very 
difiPerehti While on one side of the Island the tains are falling 
in torrents, the other is suffering from drought ; and it not un- 
frequently happens th^t the opposite sides of a single mountain 
Exhibit at the same time these opposite states of climate* 

The great variety of surface and of climate, then, which thd 
island possesses, are favourable not only to a varied, but to a 
luxuriant vegetation, especially in its Central and Southern dis^ 
tricts. From the study of plants taken in connection with these 
circumstances and their various other physical conditions, has ori^ 
ginated the science of Botanical Geography, one of the most in- 
teresting branches of Botany, and one which some day will 
no doubt throw much light on the laws which have regulated 
the production and dispersion of species. It is only of late years 
that attention has been given to this subject, for, till the na- 
tural productions of different parts of the surface of the globe 
came to be investigated with the attention and accuracy which 
are peculiar to the present age, naturalists rested satisfied with 
the vague idea that all animals and vegetables had originally ra- 
diated from a common centre, and that in the same parallels of 
latitude the same species would be found. This we now know 
Hot to be the case, and it can be as safely asserted that every 
Jarge tract of country has had its own peculiar creation of both 
{>lants and animals, as that two and two make four, the ex- 
ceptions to this general rule being accounted for by dissemi-* 
nating causes now in operation. In no other way can we ac« 
count for Europe having a totally different class of plants from 
tliat part of North America which lies immediately opposite to 
it; or for the Botany of Southern Africa having little or no 
resemblance to that of the same parallels in South America, or 
to that of Australia; or for many small Islands, such as that 
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of St. Helena, possessing a vegetadon totaDy dif!etefat eTen fibtil 
that of the nearest continent. Islands, however, in genera] ap^ 
proach nearest in the nature of their productions to that of &e 
countries to which they most nearly range in a geographical 
point of view, and this we shall find to be the case with 
Cevlon, 

Both the climate and the soil of the maritime parts of the west- 
em side of Ceylon being very simitar to that of the Malabar 
coast, we find that a large proportion of the plants of both 
places are identical ; and the same holds good with reference to 
the northern and north-east coasts of Ceylon and that of the op- 
posite Coromandel coast, although each district in both coun- 
tries is found to possess species which are peculiar to each. 
A vegetation more or less similar to that of the coast extends 
inland to the foot of the great mountain chain ; but from thence up- 
^vards a very great change is found to take place in it, and almost 
every thousand feet of elevation shows a vegetation which, though 
merging into those immediately above and beneath it, of- 
fers species which do not range beyond it. It is at an eleva- 
tion of from 2,000 to 8,000 feet that the greater part of the spe- 
"cies of plants peculiar to Ceylon are to be foand; bat 
most of these belong to forms, that is to natural orders or 
genera, which form part of the vegetation of neighbouring coun<^ 
iries, such as the Neelgherry mountains in the peninsula of India^ 
the Himalaya mountains, the high lands of Malacca, and of the 
Eastern islands, but more particularly Java, and I have lately 
met with a few species which indicate an affinity with the con« 
tinent of Africa. 

t shall now offer a few remarks on the nature of the vege- 
tation which characterizes the different botanical regions of the 
Island. The truly littoral plants of all countries offer a greater 
number of identical species in widely separated localities of the 
same parallels, than those of any other, and this, indeed, was 
to be expected from the fact that the ocean forms a ready me- 
dium for their transmission from one country to another by means 
of tides, winds, and currents, while at the same time their seeds, 
unlike those of most other plants, are not injured by immersion 
in salt water. Most ot the shrubs which inhabit the muddy shores 
of the sea and of the salt lagoons which are so numerous towards the 
north of the Island, and which are known by the name of 
Mangroves, belong to that natural order of plants which Bota- 
nists call Rhizophoredet a tribe which is strictly intertropical. 
My researches have already yielded me about half a dozen spe- 
cies, all of which I find are common to Ceyloui the shores of 



)^6 continent of India, and of those of the Eastern islands ; and 
the same I find to be the case with a few other shrubs be- 
longing to other tribes, such as jfEgiceras fragrans^ which extends 
even to the shores of Australia, Epithinia Malayuna\ Pemphis 
acidula, DiUvaria i/icifolia, Lumnitzera racemosa, Thespesza 
populnea (the Tulip tree of Ceylon), and Paritium tiliaceum^ 
the last having a far more extensive geographical range than 
any of the others, as I possess specimens in my herbarium from 
the shores of the West Indies, Brazil, and the Sandwich Islands, 
besides from various parts of India. The Cocoa-nut tree which 
gives so marked a feature to the West coast of Ceylon, and 
which is now so generally cultivated along the shores of all in- 
tertropical countries, is essentially a seaside plant, and has as 
good claims to be considered indigenous to Ceylon as to any other 
part of the world. The same observations that apply to the 
shrubs of our shores, apply also to the herbaceous vegetation. 

The great flat tract which extends between the sea'-shore and 
the central mountain range, is possessed of a very extensive 
tlora, but as its general character is stamped by a few spe- 
cies which are very numerous in individuals, it is to them chiefly 
that my remarks will extend. In this tract a very great pro- 
portion of the species are identical with those of similar ones 
on the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar. The generally acid 
nature of its soil, together with its much drier climate than that 
of the interior is well shown in the Northern Province especially 
by the more wiry and stunted nature of the trees and bushes, 
their prickly stems and branches, and the smaller size of their 
leaves, together with a much greater proportion of fleshy shrubs, 
such as Euphorbias &c. The species which preponderate in in- 
dividuals in the Northern province are different kinds of Acax:ia. 
mostly very thorny, the wood apple (Feronia ElephantumJ, Li* 
tnonia alata, Salvador a Persica (the true Mustard tree of scripture, 
a tree which extends northward and westward to the Holy Land, and 
which T was the first to point out as a native of Ceylon), Ca- 
rissa spinarum^ Gmelina Asmticay Pleurostylia Wightiijt Eu^ 
genia bmcteata, Elceodendron Roxburghii, Ochna squarrosa, Cas* 
siafistulay Cassia Roxburghii, and Memycelon tinctoria. These 
are chiefly shrubs and small trees* The large trees, which are 
mostly of no great size, are two or three species of Terminalta^ 
Bassia longifolia, the Margosa (Azadirachta Indica), the Satin 
wood (Cloroxylon Srvietenia)^ the Ceylon Oak ( Schleicheta tri^ 
Jugajf the Tamarind (Tamarindus IndicaJ, and the Palmyra 
(Borassus JlabelliformisJ, which is particularly abundant on 
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the peninsula of Jaflfha.* The mass of the herhftceoils va*- 
gelations belongs to the natural orders Scrophukmneije^ Le guw m 
noue^ Ruhiacue^ and Compontce, 

Proceeding southwards through this flat country, a ccmsider- 
able difference in the general appearance of the vegetation is 
observed, arising no doubt from the greater amount of rain which 
falls during the course of the year. The trees are not only larger^ 
but their foliage is heavier^ and of a darker hue; and the nu- 
merous acacias which give so striking a feature to the north 
almost disappear. Between Colombo and Galle, shrubs belonging- 
to the natural order Euphorbuwcce are very numerous both in 
species and individuals, as well as a variety of Bahiacece, cf 
which the beautiful Ixora coccinea is not the least common. 
It is only in this range that tlie pitcher plant f Nepenthes dis-' 
tillatoriajt which is not, however, peculiar to Ceylon, is met 
with, growing in moist places and supporting itself among the 
bushes. About Galle, i\nd from thence inland to the base of 
Adam's Peak, one of the most common shrubs is that which 
has been named, in honour of the great Humboldt — Humboldlia 
lawifolia; and on the low hills near Galle a few trees are 
met with which farther north do not exist under one thousand 
feet of elevation, hut this is easily accounted for by rfie greater 
atmospheric moisture of that district. One of these trees is a 
new and remarkable species of durian (Durio CeytamcnSf Mihi.} 
It is in this district that the greater number of the Sugar plan- 
tations of Ceylon exist. 

The east side of the Ishnd being much drier than that of the 
west^ the conse {uence is that its vegetation has more of the 
character of that of the Northern province than of the opposite 
coast. It must, however, be remarked that, with tlie excep- 
tion of the immediate neighbourhood of Trincomalee and of 
Batticaloa, the eastern side of the Island is a terra incognita 
to the Botanist. 

Generally speaking, the first two thousand feet of the moun- 
tain range is covered with a dense forest of large trees, which 
are characterized by a foliage of a much larger size than that 



* Since the above was written I have made a moit important addition to 
the trees of this region, and, indeed, to the Flora of the Island, in 
the shape of the far-famed Upas -tree of Java and the Moluccas 
(Antiaris toxicaria); having discovered some fine large trees of U a 
few miles to the eastward of Kornegalle, early in August of the 
present year (\^!i7 ), This discovery proves how little the investtga^ 
iion 0/ the vegetable productions of Ceylon has hitherto been attended 
to. (G. G.) 
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of the low-c6untry foresfte, and nearly of a uniforhi dark greeii 
colour, except, indeed, when the large Iron-wood tree (Mesua 
Ceylanica) is putting forth its young leaves, which are of a blood 
red colour, and at that season give a remarkable aspect to the 
forest. To the general observer the trees <if the next two thou- 
sand feet appear but little different from those of the first, but 
the eye of the Botanist can at once detect many species in both 
that are peculiar to each. The mass of the herbaceous vege- 
tation of both is made up of Ferns, Scitamineas, Urticacece^ 
Cyrtandre^e and Composit^e, One of the most marked features 
of the second two thousand feet is the existence of large open 
grassy tracts on the sides of the hills to which the natives give 
€be name of Pattanas. Such tracts extend to the highest parts 
of the island, differing more or less at different elevations in 
the nature of their vegetation. Scattered through the lower ones, 
and giving them an orchard-like appearance, are two trees which 
are almost peculiar to them. These are the Careya arborea, 
and Emblica officinalis. The herbaceous vegetation consists chiefly 
of numerous tall coarse grasses, growing for the most part in 
tufts, the most common of which is the Lemon Grass (Andro^ 
pogon Schoenanthusjt intermingled with which are several Com-' 
positcB, principally consisting of sevt'ral species of Blumea, Knoxia 
Corymhosa^ the representative of the old and accurate historian 
of Ceylon, the broom -like Atylosia Candoiliiy and Impatiens 
BaUamina, the origin of the common garrlen balsam. It is 
on the forest land of this tract that the principal Coffee es* 
tates have been established. 

The next two thousand feet, which brinsrs us to an elevation 
of 6,000 feet above the level of the sea, and into a region which 
lias a much lower temperature than any of the preceding, is still 
covered with forest having occasional patches of Pattana, but 
both give support to a very different vegetation. The trees are 
much smaller, grow closer together, have their stems and branches 
covered with pendulous masses of lichens and mosses, and many 
kinds of small OrchidecB. Their leaves are mostly small, and their 
varied tints remind one of the autumnal forests of more tem- 
perate climes. The under- vegetation consists of numerous spe- 
cies of beautiful herbaceous and suffruticose Balsams ( Impatiens )^ 
a great variety of suffruticose Acanlhacice (Nilu), beautiful and 
clelicate Ferns of all sizes, from those scarcely a few inches in 
height, to tree ones which throw up their stems surmoimted by 
large masses of verdant fronds to an elevation often of twenty 
feet, and rivalling in gracefulness the Palms of the low country. It 
ii .in this rai^e that the loyely Tree-RhodpdendrQn, wbid^ is sa 
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common in more elevated tracts, first makes it appearance. Tiie 
Pattanas at this elevation are more spongy in their nature thao^ 
those below^ the grasses which are peculiar to them grow more 
closely together, and are smaller and more wiry in their tex-n 
ture ; while the sbnihs which are scattered through them are prin-i 
cipally species of Hedyoih^ and Osbeckia^ the latter producing 
beautiful large rose-coloured flowers. 

The two thousand feet which succeed to these include the most 
elevated portions of the island, and embrace chiefly the moua- 
tain-tops, and the vallies or plains which divide them from each 
other. The vegetation of tliis region has still a more alpine as* 
pect than the preceding one, and of all the others is that which is 
possessed of the greatest interest to the Botanist, from the great 
number of European forms that are mixed up with those whose 
range does not extend beyond the tropics. The tree that first 
claims our attention in this range is the Rhododendron, not only 
from its great beauty, but from its vast abundance especially in 
the open plains, which during the months of June and July are 
clouded with red from the great profusion of its blossoms. I 
have met with two well-marked varieties, if they are not, in- 
deed, distinct species of this tree. One of them is principally 
met with in the plains or in* their wooded margins, and is easily 
recognized by the rusty-coloured under side of its leaves. This 
is the variety which is so common on the open plains of 
the Neelgherry range of mountains in the peninsula of India. 
The other variety, so far as \ am aware, is peculiar to Ceylon, 
and is always found in the forest, and at a greater elevation 
than the other. It is distinguished by its greater size, and the 
silvery under side of its leaves, which are besides narrow and 
rounded at the base, not broad and cordate as in the other. Se- 
veral fine trees of this variety occur on the ascent of Pedro- 
talagalla from Nuwera-Ellia, and close to the temple on the 
summit of Adam's Peak \ but the finest I have met with in 
my excursions among the mountains of the interior, was in cross- 
ing over Totapella, where there is a large forest of them, many 
of which are firom 50 to 70 feet in height, and with stems 
more than three feet in diameter. In these forests are also to 
be met with some four or five species of Micheliay the repre- 
sentatives of the Magnolias of North America, several arbo- 
reous Myrtacece, and not a few Ternstromiacece, the most com- 
mon of which is the Camelia-like Gordonia Ceylanica. 

There is much here to remind the European of his native 
country. Different species of Ruhus and a Barberry abound 
fdong the wooded margins of the plains, as well as two species 



•f" Vihtrnum or Guelder Rose, and a shrubby St. John's wort 
(Hypericum Mysorense), bearing large yellow flowers. The dry 
open banks are covered with violets and LysimacJdae, while in- 
Ae open plains are to be found two species of Potentilla, an 
Anemone, a Geranium, two kinds of Ranunculus or butter-cup, 
a Ladies* mantle not unlike the Alchemilla vulgaris of England; 
a little blue star-blossomed Gentian, two species of sun-dew or 
Drosera,B. campanula, a Valeriana, and in the bogs several kinds 
of Juncus and Carex. 

At the health station on the plain of Newera-Ellia, which 
is about 6,200 feet above the level of the sea, there are se- 
veral gardens in which most of the vegetables of Europe grow 
freely. European fruit trees have also been tried, but no suc- 
cess has attended the experiment: nor was such a thing to be 
expected, for although during the cold season the thermometer 
fells occasionally in the morning to nearly the freezing point — the 
annual range being from 35 1® to 80^, with a mean daily varia- 
tion of 11^ — , the cold is riot sufficiently intense nor of long 
enough continuation to give those trees the period of rest which 
they require. In place of losing their leaves for nearly six months 
of the year, the Peach and the Cherry are heie evergreens, and' 
are hence kept in such a continued state of excitement as to 
prevent their bearinc. The Peach does, indeed, give a poor crop 
pf fruit of a very mferior quality, but although the Cherry blps-- 
soms annually its fruit never comes to perfection, 

Although the Neelgherry range, from its near geographical po-- 
sitiou, has more species in common with the tracts of a similar 
elevation in Ceyldri than any other part of India, yet these from 
their small numbers are evidently only stra^lers northward, the 
very great number of species peculiar to the mountains of Cey- 
lon, and to them alone, proves that these mountains form a 
distinct centre of creation. This I shall illustrate by a few ex- 
amples from some of the better known natural orders and genera 
of plants. Beginning with Ranunculacece we find three species 
of rtanuncuhis belonging to the Flora of the Neelgherrjes, and 
two to that of the mountains of Ceylon, one species, only being 
common to both countries. Of Magnoliacece Ceylon possesses 
foyr or five species of Michelia, all of which are different from 
the solitary one which is found on the Neelgherries. Each coun- 
try has a violet peculiar to itself, with another that is common 
to them both. Both places possess about half a dozen species 
ofElceocarpece each, but only one is held in common; and the same. 
18 the case with the order to which the Tea belongs — Terns^^ 
tromiacece. The genus Imjpatiens, that to which the gardem 
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Balsam bdotngs, affords one of the stongett aigumenta which can 
be offered in &vour of the fact I am now iUustratuqg, lor while 
each country possesses upwards of twenty species, certainly not 
more than three are common to hoth, and none of the other 
Ceylon species are known to exist elsewhere. Of Rosaca^e we 
find that the Neelgherry range has only three species of RuhuSf 
while there are no less than eight found on the mountains of 
Ceylon, three of which are peculiar to them. Both countries 
have an Alchemilla in common, while the Agrimony of Ceyloo 
does not exist on the Neel^Iierries, hut is found abundantly on 
the Himalaya range; and I have lately described a new spe- 
cies of Poterium from Adam's Peak, the only one which has 
hitherto been met with in India. Two species of PotentiUa grow 
in Ceylon, and three on the Neelgherries, one only of which 
is f ommon to both countries. A comparison of this kind might 
be run on with to a great length, but enough has already been 
shown to prove that while the Flora of the central part of the 
Island has more affi lity with that of the Neelghenries than with 
any other part of the world, yet it must have had a creation 
of its own, nearly allied, indeed, to the other in forms, but very 
distinct in individuals. 

Although many of the genera found in the upland regions of 
Ceylon are such as are common in Europe, yet none of the 
Ceylon species are identical with European ones. Indeed, there 
is not to be found growing really wild in the Island, a sin^e 
species exactly the same as any European one. There are, 
however, a few which have become more or less naturalized, hay^ 
ing been introduced Llong with garden and other seeds. These 
are the common sow thistle ( Sonchvs Oleraceus), the common. 
Chick-weed (Stellaria Media J, the Mouse-ear Chick-weed (Ce^ 
rastium vulgatum)^ the Corn Spurry (Spergula arvensisj, and 
the annual meadow-grass (Poa Annua), All these with the 
exceptien of the first, which is much more general, are mostly 
confined to the plain of Newera-Ellia. In all countries plants 
which are introduced from others and find a congenial soil and 
climate, and which produce their seeds in profusion, and of a 
nature to be easily blown or carried about from place to place, 
are sure to naturalize themselves, and oflen in the course of a 
few years are not to be distinguished from those which are really 
original denizens of the clime. Besides those from Europe just 
enumerated, there are many others natives of distant tropical 
coimtries which are now rapidly spreading themselves on the 
Island ; and as it is of the utmost importance to distinguish 
^em from those which are truly natives, I shall here enume^ 
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rate all those species 6f which I possess sufficient evidence ht 
establish their exotic origin, and mention the countries from whico 
they have been brought. 

The two species of Prickly Pear (Opuntia) which are now 
80 common in dry sandy localities in the low country, are na- 
tives of the tropical parts of the Continent of America, as, in- 
deed, the w^hole of the Cactus tribe is. The beautiful rose co- 
loured Periwinkle (Vinca rosea) which has so completely over- 
run the Cinnamon gardens at Colombo, and other similar loca- 
lities, is a native of the island of Madagascar, though it has 
now perfectly established itself in nearly all tropical countries. 
The climbing Alamanda catharticaj with its dark green leaves, 
and golden bell-shaped blossoms, is a native of the Guianas, and 
was no doubt introduced by the Dutch. The Lantanas, which 
are to be met with almost every where in bushy places and in 
hedges, are natives of the West Indies; and such also is the 
case with the yellow flowered Tumera ulmijolia which is com- 
mon by road-sides about Colombo. The Cape Gooseberry (Phy" 
salts Peruviana) now so common about Rambodde and Newera- 
Ellia, is a native of the mountains of Peru. The four o'clock 
plant (Mirabilis Jalapa) common about Kan ly, is a native of 
Mexico and the West Indies ; and the Ipecachuana plant, as 
it is erroneously called, ( Asclepias Curassavica) with its orange 
blossoms, and seeds with long silky tails, is a South American. 
Most of these must have been long establislied before the English took 
possession of the country ; but the following are well known 
to have escaped from the Botanical gardens at Colombo or 
Peradenia during the last five-and- twenty years. The small 
white flowered Passiflora foetida, now so common a weed every- 
where, is a native of the West Indie^and Brazil, and was only 
introduced to the Island, by Mr. Moon, so short a time ago 
as 1824. Two species of Crotalaria — C. Browneif a native of 
Jamaica, and C. incana, a native of the Cape of Good Hope ; 
the Mexican Coreopsis-like Cosma caudata ; the Peruvian blue- 
flowered Nicandra physaloides ; and the South -American sen- 
sitive plant (Mimosa pudica), are now not only common weeds 
about Peradenia and Kandy, but are fast extending themselves 
in all directions, the first mentioned species having now nearly 
reached as far as Rambodde on the Newera-Ellia road. Brucea 
Sumatrana, a shrubby native of the Eastern islands, and an es- 
cape from the Peradenia gardens, now forms part of the low 
jungle on the neighbouring Hantane range : and Baddleia Ma^ 
dagascariensiSf a native of Madagascar, and two small kinds of 
Passion flower (P^ Suberosa et glauca) both natives of the 
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\V( st Ti dir«i, are fast following. Aj^eratum eaHyaakks^ every^ 
A\f«. -i a on ijnon weed, and one of the great pests of the Coflfe» 
^^[i^'Kr, is («f Anierion origin, though now Uioroughly naturae 

I'Z'.i in .i!l tioi)ical countries. 



T*!c a'»w'. t', though only a- rapid sketch of the noore promi-. 
nv«t u aiuros of the vegetation of the Island of Ceylon, is suffi- 
%.>iviic to shew the great interest and variety of the materials 
of which it is composed, and of the relation which it holds to 
that of other parts of the globe. Much, however, still re-. 
yiains to be done before a detailed exposition of it can. b^ of-, 
(e^ed to the world. 
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General views on the Commencement and Progress of. 
Coffee-Planting IN Ceylon, by W. Austin E^q.^of Hunasgiria. 



The Coffee tree was, probably, first introduced into Ceylon 
by the Arab traders, as it was found when the Portuguese gained 
possession of the island ; but it seems to have been reared by 
the Ceylonese rather on account of the flower than the fruit, 
and it is a question whether they knew the use of coffee as 
a beverage. 

When the British took possession of the Kandian country, 
they found, at a place called Hanguranketty, a considerable tract 
of land planted with coffee, under forest -trees ; this went by 
the name of the King's garden, and the flowers alone were used 
for floral offerings in their temples. 

The coffee tree was also found near all villages in the Kan- 
dian Province, and trees of very great age may now be seen. 
The Dutch, with their usual colonial policy, stayed the cultiva- 
tion of this valuable article, for many years, within the mari- 
time provinces of Ceylon, the object being to foster the growth 
of cinnamon here, and of coffee in Java.* Coffee has now 
become the principal and most valuable staple production of this 
island, while the consumption in Great Britain, in Europe in 
general, and America, is increasing to an enormous extent ; and 
as the trees increase in age, and more care and experience are 
manifested in the cultivation and selection of land, it is natural 
to suppose that the quality of Ceylon coffee will improve, and 
that under the fostering care of the colonial and home 
governments, the day is not far distant, when the West-Indies 
and Ceylon will entirely supply the British market, to the ex- 
clusion of Java, Brazil, and all other foreign coffees, the flavor 
of the one being so much more palatable to our countrymen 
than the other. Before this can take place, however, the trade 
must be placed on a very different footing to that which it 
now occupies. 

* See OAlr, page 193. L. 



The climate and aoil of the interior of Ceylon are admirably 
adapted for coffee cultivation, and Humboldt's remark on Mexico 
will apply equally well here, for the traveller, with barometer 
and thermometer in hand, can establish himself in any elevation 
or climate, ranging from the fervent heat of a tropical sun to 
the cold and frosts of our fatherland. The two monsoons, 
also, ushering in heavy and continual showers of rain, together 
with the cloudy and misty weather that accompanies those sea* 
sons, are of immense advantage to the planter ; they ensure him 
two planting seasons ; the one monsoon sets in in time to de- 
velop the fruit, the other to ripen it and invigorate the trees, 
afier the crop is nearly gathered, thus rendering unnecessary 
the artificial irrigation practised in India. Although, as in all 
countries, we are, at stated periods or cycles, subject to seasons 
of drought, yet they seldom occur to any extent, and the vita- 
lity of the coflee tree is such, that aAer the driest season, 
the tree revives as soon as the genial showers set in, and as 
has been lately proved, although one crop may be entirely lost 
from long continued dry weather, the following year will make 
up for the deficiency by giving the proprietor a double crop 
or gathering. Again, in the mountainous districts, at an eleva- 
tion of 3000 feet, dry weather is se'dom experienced. 

The soil of Ceylon, as compared with other countries, may 
be characterized as poor; it is principally of a n>ineral charac- 
ter, and formed of decomposed rocks, varying in quality as the 
description of rock predominates, that from quartz being the 
most inferior. The soil may be divided into three qualities, 
the dark chocolate, or ne:;rly black soil, the deep red, and the 
yellow. The former produces the finest coffee and most lux- 
uriant tree, and will alw. ys be fouid to possess a much larger 
proportion of humous and vegetable matter than the other soils, 
but we have generally to attain an elevation beyond 3000 feet 
before we meet with it. The red soil will also produce splen- 
did trees and very fine coffee ; while the yellow, from its ge- 
nerally tenacious character, b^ing alike impervious to rain and to 
the vivyfying influence of the sun, is the most inferior, although 
a considerable extent of some of the mountain ranges, where 
there are numerous estates, consists of this description of soil. I 
do not include the quartzose sandy soils, because they ought 
never to have been selected for cultivation. 

In no part of the world does the cofiee tree bear more fruit 
than it does in Ceylon ; twenty hundredweights per acre are 
frequently obtained, and estates have often been known to aver- 
age fifteen hundredweights; but taking year with year, eight 
cwt. may be considered a good return and very fair crop. 



The tree bears the largest quantity of fruit the third,- fourth, 
And fifth years, after planting, determinable by the elevation, 
soil, and particularly by the humidity of climate. The quality 
may be considered the finest the first year of bearing, proba- 
bly from the quantity always being small; aflerwards the qua- 
lity will again improve with the age of the tree, providing the 
selection of soil has been good ; but many estates have been 
formed on land, that will be totally exhausted after bear- 
ing five or six crops. 

I am fully aware that many persons will differ from the 
foregoing opinion : I give it however as the result of careful in- 
vestigation, and I well know that as the tree increases in age 
on a good soil, the coffee will in)prove in strength and aroma^ 
but the berry will be larger and finer the first year. 

In a dry and hot season the comparatively low estates suffer 
in quality, but seldom in quantity, and the high estates improve 
both in quality and quantity: while in a wet and cold season, 
the high estates have an inferior quality and smaller quantity 
than in dry years, evincing that a full proportion of sun as well 
as rain is required to develop the coffee berry to its most pro- 
fitable extent. 

At the present time, the position of those who have embarked 
their capital (many have their all) in this cultivation is very 
critical, and several are already ruined. Until the last four 
months, the market, even for very fair qualities, was at the 
lowest possible paying limit, and few estates could have done 
more last year than pay their expenses. 

The reasons for this unfortunate state of things are manifold, 
and I shall proceed to state the most glaring of them. In the 
first place, labor has been very scarce, and as a natural con- 
sequence too dear; this is owing in a great measure to the 
want of unanimity in adopting means to secure an abundant 
and steady supply, an evil that is at last occupying the atten- 
tion of the agricultural community. When laborers could not 
be obtained in sufficient numbers, competition for their services 
took place, and an unnatural, and unnecessary, high rate of pay 
was the result, and this rate has continued: since here, as in 
all other countries, it is found much easier to raise the 
laborer's hire than to decrease it again. Glaring as this evil 
was, it is only lately that planters are beginning to stir them- 
'selves to remove it ; and it is a pleasing evidence that the 
torpid state has passed over, that they are at last endeavouring 
to enforce means to remedy so great an injury. 



Another cause of failure has been tbe system that was at 
most universally followed of purchasing and cultivating any des^ 
cription of land; the mere fact of forest-trees being cm it was 
to many persons sufficient evidence of the land beii^ good; 
hence every acre of whole mountain ranges has been purchased, 
shewing that little care in selection was practised. 

The consequence is that a great number of estates are formed 
on land that should never have been cleared for stich a pur- 
pose ; or the clearing should only have been in small patches 
or fields, so that tlie bad land might be lefl in forest. Many 
such estates are already exhausted and consequently abandoned; 
Few productions are more exhausting to land than coffee; large 
crops are taken from, and nothing returned to the land, whidii 
with the great heat of the sun, soon evaporates and exhausts 
all the good qualitits, even of very fair soils. A system too 
that prevailed, to a great extent, in the selection and cultiva- 
tion of land led inevitably to a like result : I allude to the &ci 
that it was not considered necessary that a colFee-planter should 
have any previous knowledge of his profession or of agricultural 
operations generally; on the contrary, the great body viere from 
all trades and professions of men: all who came to Ceylon were 
immediately employed to form or manage estates, and although 
a great many of these have become successful and energetic cul'^ 
tivators, this has resulted rather from gocd fortune than sound 
reasoning ; the majority have failed ; and it is now known 
and felt that some preparatory knowledge and experience is 
required in coffee planting, as well as in other professions. 

Again, a very unwise and most expensive system was prac- 
tised from the commencement, particularly when we consider 
that Ceylon has no resident laboring population. I allude to 
the common custom that prevailed of forming, what may be called 
for coffee cultivation, immense estates, varying from two to six 
hundred acres in extent ; it is now an acknowledged agricultural 
fact that a small extent of land, kept in a high state of cul- 
tivation, will pay much better tlian a large extent, in an indif-^ 
ferent state, and this remark will apply to few things more 
aptly than to coffee. 

I may cite as another cause of failure the large capital sunk 
in the purchase of the land, which gives of course no return; 
so that a person with a capital of three or four thousand pounds, 
who sank one half or more in the purchase of land alone, was 
subsequently obliged to borrow at ruinous interest before his* 
estate was half formed ; and yet his first capital should have 
been sufficient to form a good, though small estate, had he been 
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^ble 'to procure his land on the terms I shall mention in a sub-^ 
sequent part of this article. 

It follows as a sequence that where labor is scarce, and the 
supply not at all equal to the demand, every new estate com- 
Vnenced is an injury and a drawback to all properties already 
formed ; and here was a source of failure, a means of defeat, 
most deeply felt, for only last year almost every estate lost, from 
the want of a full supply of laborers, a considerable portion of 
its crop, varying from one fourth to one tenth, and even some 
estates lost what would have given them a fair profit for 
the year. 

In Ceylon estates were formed and planted in such rapid 
succession (and the most inferior land will give three or four 
crops) that the production and supply of coffee * increased much 
faster than the consumption, or demand ; the price consequently 
fell, and to add to our disasters, two almost ruinous blows were 
Jkt this time inflicted by the home government, the one being 
the reduction of the differential duties^ making an alteration 6? 
fifty per cent in favor of the foreign grower — the other^ 
a change in the upset price of land from five to twenty shiU 
hngs per acre^ and this took place when the greater portion 
of the good and available land had been already purchased in 
most extensive tracts. 

It is almost needless to speculate now, but hoW different 
livould have been the position of our producing and commercial 
prospects, had the Government granted the land, or sold it in 
tracts of nine hundred acres, at a nominal value of one or 
two shillings per acre, on the condition that one fifth of the land 
sold should be brought under cultivation within one or two years 
and that the money derived from the sale of such land should 
have been appropriated solely and entirely to opening bridle and 
cart roads through the different mountain ranges. It would have 
been desirable to have done this before the land was sold, the 
money for such purpose being raised on loan, or otherwise, and 
repaid on the sale of the land. Had this plan been followed 
out, it is true there would not have been much more land in 
cultivation, but there would have been more resident proprietors, 
more roads open, and therefore cheaper transport, and we must 

* I am aware that the converse of this is now likely to be the rulei 
and that the consumption is now supposed to be increasing faster 
than the production; the consumption for the first quarter of this 
year was at the rate of 42,000,000 lbs., or 375,000 hundredweights 
—but they have yet to receive the increased supply from Ceylon 
both this and next year. 
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bope more abundant and lew coatly labor, the men fitm tlM 
roads going to the coffee estates. In this way the immense cmpi* 
tal now irrecoverably sunk in the purchase of extensive tracts 
pf land, would have been expended solely in cultivation and in 
producing, and the import and export revenues would have beeii 
greatly increased thereby. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties to be encountered, and the 
gloomy prospects which have now for some years been apparent^ 
cof!ee cultivation has increased to an enormous extent, and in a most 
rapid manner, in this island, although now there seems a com- 
plete check to this state of tilings, for n e hear of no estates ex- 
tending, or new properties forming. In fact, under the late state 
of affairs, a man would be road to attempt either the one 
or the other. In the year 1 639 there were only some eight or 
ten estates in Ceylon, there are now about two htmdred and 
fifty, occupying an extent of fifly thousand acres of cultivated 
land, which will yield a yearly crop of •400,000 cwts. of plan-» 
tation coffee alone. 

If we allow that the same extent only of cultivation will be 
kept up, by new land being cultivated or new estates beii^ 
formed, in place of what is exhausted and abandoned, we shall 
still supply fifty thousand cwt. of plantation-coffee alone, which 
is more tlian the consumption of Great Britain, even at the pre-> 
sent increased rat'% and the native cofiee may amount to as 
much more ; so that we have to look to a foreign market to 
take off thess 100,000 cwt. in excess, as well as the quan-> 
tity produced by other British colonies and that supplied by 
foreign growers. 

I will mention one instance of the rapid increase of cultita^ 
tion. In the year 1840, I was the second person to purchase 
land on an extensive range of mountains near Kandy, where 
there are now fifly estates, averaging each two hundred acres 
of planted land, which will yield an average crop of 80,000 
cwt. of coffee, for there is only one indifferent estate among 
them; and yet in 1839, not a tree had been felled on this 
range of mountain ; and the progress in other districts has been 
quite, if not more rapid, tltough not with the like success. Every 
acre of the above range is purchased, and that in large tractSi 
or there would have been double the number of estates in cul-* 
tivation. 

* It is only really good estates that will aveiage tor a continued period 
anything like eight cwt. per acre, although nearly all will do it for 
three or four years, but 1 suppose that this amount will be kept ap^ 
by good land being cultivated in place of bad land abandoned. 



Protn the foregoing it may be safely asserted that there is 
iBuoh more money sunk, and irretrievably lost, in the cultiva- 
tion of coffee, th^ has been, or indeed is likely to be, gained 
^MT many years to come; in fact, the production must diminish 
almost as rapidly as it has increased, unless every means is 
adopted, both by the government and individuals, to foster and 
encourase the cultivation of this valuable article, on which the 
prosperity of Ceylon and its existence as a useful colony en« 
tireljr depend; for no otie will continue to keep up and culti<* 
Irate ^states at a loss ; they will be abandoned, as they have 
oeeii in the West-tndiesi New rOads should be opened, every 
encouragement given^ every means enforced j to secure a re- 
gular and abundant supply of labor; the former are required to 
enable the planter to send his produce to a shipping port at 
a much lower rate than he now pays. 

With all this, however, it becomes a question whether cofiee 
etdtivadon can be carried on here unless the advantage of a differen- 
tial duty in our favor be continued to us, for we know that in 
the year 1 843, when the differential duty was lowered, and the tax 
on foreign coffee brought within fifty per cent of that levied on 
British growth, thus assimilating the duties to a greater extent 
than they were previously, the price of British coffee fell in 
the English market to little more than one half its former valuer 
It is not therefore the mere difference in the sum of the two 
duties we have to fear, but every step to equalization has the 
efiect of depreciating the value of British coffee to an alarm*^ 
ing extent. It has been seen that capitalists were induced to 
enter into coffee cultivation in Ceylon at a time when land was 
cheap, and when the protective duty amounted to 150 per cent, 
in favor of the British grower; but no sooner were numerous 
estates formed and a very large sum invested than the price 
d land was raised 400 per cent, while the protective duty, out 
great stay, was lowered to fifty per cent, so tiiat the British 
cultivators were at once placed in a false and most unfortunate 
|MMition, and it is yet a question whether they are not fully 
entided to more favorable measures and greater encouragement 
particularly when we consider the difficulties they have encoun- 
tered and surmounted, tlie distance they are from the mo^ 
ther country,* and the total want of a resident laboring popu* 
lation under which they are now sufferings 

The catalogue of difficulties and disappointments is not yet 
complete, for within the last two years< we have had two most 
serious natural enemies to encounter, the one a species of aphis^ 

♦ At the pre>©m time (Septeftiber, 1847) freights from l.'eylon are £7 10 per 
ton, or 8«. ^d, per cwi, whilst in Biazil they are probabljf below half 
that amount. L. 



>rliicn preys on tnB cones Irc to im destmction of 0I16 luux 
die crop and the serioos if not permanent kjnry of fhe tree ; 
the other a cominon field-rat, whidi ha9 this year appeared in 
great numbers, in some districts, and which destroys bodi yonng 
and old trees, by cutting off the primary branches and the bear- 
ing wood, to the destruction of the tree in the former instance, 
and the loss of a great proportion ot the crop in the latter, and 
entailing the extra expense of two or diree years* cultitatioii, and 
even then a like result may follow. In fafct, few speculations 
will shew die indomitable energy and perseverance of the British 
cultivator more than the coffee estates of Ceylon, and few things 
require these qualities more than such culdvation in such an 
Island. 

From die foregoing remarks, die result of some experience 
and observation, the following conclusions may be deduced: That 
the causes of failure, as far as Ceylon is concerned, are three- 
fold — first, the high rate of wages — secondly, the want of a re- 
gular, and abundant supply of labor — thirdly, the great expense of 
transport, from the want of good roads. The first fact is proved by 
the circumstances that a laborer in Cevlon can live on one 
third of his pay, and save two thirds, that he actually does so, 
and carries his savings, after remaining here for a few months, 
away from the place in which they are earned to anodier country : 
a state of things scarcely parralleled in any colony. 

The second drawback is the cause and consequence of the first, fot 
if the supply of labor were regular and abundant, the rate of pay 
would be lowered to a fair and just standard, both for employer 
and employed; this is fat from the case at present, for in no 
other part of the world can the daily laborer save two thirds 
or even one half of his pay. 

The third, and very important statement is proved by the fact 
that many proprietors have to pay as much as 6^., Ss, and even 
10*. per cwt. before their produce can be taken to a shipping 
port, which in fact is giving a rate for transport which would amount 
to a moderate profit, and much more than is likely to be obtained 
under present circumstances. In this I assume that ten shillings 
per cwt., or four pounds per acre, would be a moderate profit, 
but this, with the risks and dangers of a tropical climate, and 
in such a place as Ceylon, is any thing but a fair remuneration fof 
capital invested, and the farmer even of our own happy land 
frequently obtains a larger net income from his acres, yet how 
many in Ceylon would be glad to compound for this return, 
amounting as it would to about ten per cent on the ouday. 

Bat the forgoing is not the only or principal injury that ac- 
crues from the want of roads and cheap transport, for the pron 
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mce is thereby kept on th6 estate till tbe rainy welather Sets 
in, and then from its being cured and shipped in wet or damp 
Weather, the quality is deteriorated in value to the amount of 
(ten and frequently even twenty shillings per cwt.^ and if this 
has already proved to be the case, what will it be when fully 
double the quantity of plantation-coffee is shipped from Ceylon? 
Jt may be remarked that the planter should, in such cases, keep 
his produce on the estate, but in addition to the deterioration 
and expense likely to ensue from such a proceeding, he 
loses the interest of money, and requires cash to go on widi, 
V(4iich he can only obtain by drawing against his shipments; 
again, if this were extensively practised, with our present limited 
means of transport, the new crop would be in before the old 
one was away, and our position would become worse than before. 

The projected .railway, when completed, will, it is true, re- 
medy this evil, but under existing circumstances^ and present 
low prices, how many estates will be in existence by the time 
the railway is finished? and if only the first thirty-two miles 
are to be made, it will be of no use to any one, for as that is 
ion the easiest and most level part of the whole road, it would ne- 
ver be worth while to remove so bulky an article as coffee 
twice, for the sake of so short a distance, though we may be 
sure that if thirty-two miles are made, the remainder must be 
gone on with, or the shareholders must be content to lose all 
they have expended, and the government to pay the five 
per cent on the amount, for which they have given their 
ffuarantee. 

It is now generally siipposed that the coffee market has seen 
its lowest state, that a reaction has already taken place^ and that 
prices must improve^ and it is certain that unless this really oc-^ 
curs, all that can be done here will be of no avail ; estates will 
not pay) tod all but the very finest (a very small proportion 
of the whole) Will be abandoned, and Ceylon may then revert 
to k tnore insignificant position than she occupied before coffee 
cultivation was commenced, for the cinnamon trade is also nearly 
annihilated and is no longer a government monopoly * 

As an instance of the depreciation in the value of property here, 
t may mention the particulars of a public sale which took place 
only last month, when an estate that was sold in 1843 for £15,000 
was knocked doWn for £440 only. Numerous other examples 
could be brought forward, and it is certain that before a healthy 
state of tilings can be looked for again, or the cultivation of 
cofiee can be extended^ or even continued, the market for 
medium qualities must be maintained at 70s, and 80^. while 
for the last three years it has been at 45«. and 50s. 
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Wiiat llien wodd be the eflect of an e<(ailisat]im of dotiei Id 
die CeyloD planter? We ahonld infer utter and entire niin» 
and the abandonment of nine>tentfas of the estates. The effect of 
every change in tbe differentia] dotiea heretofore has been, ta 
lower the value of British coffee to a much greater extent than 
the mere difference of duty would amount to, and I know of no 
sound argument why the same result may not be again expected^ 
from a like cause* 



MemormnAim of Coffee exported from Ce^fhm from the yettr 
1836 to 1847.* 

Year. Quantity* 

1836 ewt. 60,329 

1837 „ 43,164 

1838 .« „ 49,541 

1839 , 41,863 

1840 „ 63,162 

1841 „ 80^84 

\ " 18t2 „ 119^05 

1843 „ 94,847 

1844 „ 133,957 

1845 „ 178,603 

1846 „ 173,89« 

^ Tbif mcmoraDdum bat been obtained from tbe CuBCom^bouie at Coknabo. I* 
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IX. 



THS CINKAMON TEAOB OF CXTLOK. 



We learn from Scripture (Exod. xjlx, 2^.) that Cinnamon and 
Cassia were in demand among the Hebrews for religious uses ; 
but we find no allusion to the country from which they were 
obtained, or the merchants by whose means they were imported. 
There can be little doubt, however, that the Arabians traded from 
the Red Sea to the Malabar coast and Ceylon, and introduced 
tlieni into Egypt, Tyre and Palestine, {Ezek. xxvii. 22.) whence 
they found their way farther westward. Pliny calls that part of 
iEthiopia which borders on the Equator the '* cinnamon-bear-« ' 
ing," in the idea that it produced the fragrant reeds: and the 
Greeks were generally of opinion that they were obtained from 
Arabia. 

Cinnamon is indigenous to Ceylon, and whilst its exportation 
was protected by a strict government-monopoly, it was universally 
allowed that the very best qualities were produced in that Island 
ooly. The Cingalese name the tree curundu-gaha (caqd r ^cocsd) 
and the bark curundu-pottu (^s^d^ g 6^eo<^.) The Latin and 
English name appears to be derived from the Hebrew kinmon, 
which (according to Parkhurst) is the substantive form of the 
Terb kifiom, to smell strongly. The blossom of the tree is like 
jasmine; its berry, of the size of a small olive, yields an oil, 
when boiled, which may be used as an ointment, and was for- 
merly collected to be burned in the lamps of the king's palace. 
It is the second bark of the bush which furnishes the cinna- 
mon ; the outer rind is stripped from it with a crooked knife, 
and exposure to the sun gives it, when dried, the form in which 
we see it in Europe. Long quills are preferred in our markets. 
Cinnamon is not found in the north of Ceylon ; it is principally 
collected from Madampe, southward of the Chilaw river, right 
across the Island, until we arrive a little below the Waluwe 
fiver. Several places near Batticaloa produce it also. The root 
of th« tree can be made to furnish tlie strongest camphor. 
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There are diree sorts of cnuuunon: the first is ihe prodooe 
of moderate-sized bushes; the seoood, which is coarser, is coU 
lected fiom older and thicker trees; and the third sort is ga- 
thered in the jungles. The last kind is to be had on the Ma-- 
labar coast and in other places, but the Dutch were the sole 
possessors of all the ^untries producing the spice. ( Faleniyn^J 

The Singhalese attached little value to diis article which was 
so much coveted in Europe. When Admiral Spielbergen visited 
Kandy in 1 6(M{, and an alUanoe between the native king and 
the Prince of Orange was arranged, the present given to the 
acimiral consisted only of 3000 pounds weight of pepper and 
cinnamon i and the king apologized for tb^ small quantity, say- 
ing that the admiraPs arrival had been unexpected, and that he 
had never attached any value to these products, but that, on 
the contrary, be had rather caused the cinnamon to be rooted out 
and forbidden the collection of it, in order to annoy the Por-i 
tuguese. 

One article of the treaty made by the Kandyan king with 
Marcellus de Boschhouwer in 1612, stipulated that the Dutch 
should be free to trade with the Singhalese at all places of the 
island, and that a certain quantity of the best cinnamon should 
be sold to theia yearly at a fixed price; and in 1687, four 
hundred bales of cinnamon, with a quantity of wax and pepper, 
were given to the Dutch Commissioner Westerwold as an eam^t 
of the fblfilment of an offensive and defensive alliance, then eu- 
^red into, against the Portuguese. 

In 1649, an ill-feeling towards the Dutch had arisen in the 
mind of the native King and the Dutch General Maatzuyker 
complains that, in the neighbourhood of Galle, no cinnamon was 
collected, and that at Madampe he had met an Appoohamy 
with some lascoreens who plainly told him that he had been 
sent there by the King to prevent any Chalias coming from the 
Portuguese territory, as his Majesty wished the country to be 
so deserted that the Dutch should not be able to gather any- 
cinnamon from it. 

In 1650, the Hollanders became independent masters of Galle 
and their President, J. van Kittenstein, received regular instruc-. 
tions from General Maatzuyker respecting the collection of cin- 
namon. He was adyised to patronize and protect the Chalias,^ 
a caste in low estimation among the natives, but who would 
be found of great utility to tlie Dutch. They were said to re- 
side in the southern provincci between the villages of Cosgodde. 
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and Lanamodere, some scattered settlements being also found, 
near Matura. They had their peculiar chief, who was called 
Captain of the Mahabadde, and he had four Yidahns under him.. 
July, August, September and October were then the months for 
peeling, and the ChaUas,, whose turn it was. to go on duty, were 
to be properly registered and made answerable for two bahan. 
each; receiving for one bahar l^ dollar, (7«. Gd.) and furnish- 
ii^ the other gratuitously. The Captain was to be held respon- 
sible that the fixed number of 5 1 5 workmen went into the forest 
and remained there till they had brought in the stipulated quan- 
6ty, which amounted to 898 bahars of 480lbs. each=;:i431,040lbs.- 
The cinnamon^ when ready, was to. be put up in gunay bags, 
and sent to Batavia. 

In 1650, the Kandyan king, t» keep up an appearance of 
friendship, ordered 41,280 pounds of cinnamon to be debvered 
to a Dutch ship off Chilaw. 

In 1661, Governor vander Meyden was instructed to teke- 
care that the collection of cinnamon amounted to 500,0001bs.. 
and above aU to prevent its exportation to- foreign places. In 
1 663. Governor van Hustaert was recommended to try hides, 
for the packing of cinnamon, as the Portuguese had been known 
to use &iem for that purpose at Cochin; but he preferred the 
Sinnies made at Tutucoryn. In 16f54 66T5 bales, weighn^ 
634,000 pounds, were exported from Ceylon? and m answer- 
to U obs^ervation made in a letter from home respectmg he- 
Buoerior quality of one particular bale which had been sent, the 
oKor^ema^ks that L Vidahn of the ?««'«« informed h.,^- 
that 26 or 30 bales of afar better quality might be collected 
Lch year, but that the Chalias would lose so much time m 
Jeekinrfo; it separately, that they would be prevented from 
Sng n the required quantity. The quantity which each peeler 
^s^sujposed to be able to bring in was SOlbs. a day, and the 
enmity^ the Kandyan king obliged the Portuguese as well as 
SrDutch to frequently gimrd the workmen by detachments of 
Siliu? sent L from thJsmall forts of Negombo, Caltura. Hang- 
^dt&" and to have a, troop of European soldiers. n the neigh- 
bourhood where the principal gathering took Pl/^^' ^l^^ ex 
t^nse must have greatly lessened the amount of profit derived 
IS Ae Dutch Company from this chief staple of commerce in 
Ceylon. 

In April 1707, Governor Simons issued '^^f'^f^J^ *! 
chief of the cinnamon department, consisting of 57 articles, but 
ZkL chiefty contain f^gulationa for the reg^termg of »h» 
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lieden, and filing their liabilities, we sbaB merely eittract such 
rules as bear upon the collection and trade of cinnamon : — Ar%.^ 
M lays down " that the yr ung Chalias are to leave school be- 
tween their twelfth and thirteenth year, and immediately to be 
registered as bound to deliver that year 56 pounds of cinna- 
mon; and an additional pingo of the same weight is to be as* 
signed to them for a task, until the amount reaches eleven, 
beyond which it is not to go, but the number is to remain at 
that standard as long as they are able to furnish so much, af- 
ter which it is to be diminished in the same manner as it was 
increased, namely, by a pingo yearly. This tax on the Cbaliaa 
is called Angehadde^ and reckons with them for head-money. 
If the amount of this Angehadde does not happen to be enough 
to meet the demand from home, the pee'ers are bound further 
to deliver from one to eight pingos each, but they are paid fot 
this additional supply at the rate of 6 stuivers for every pingo." 
Art. 27 declares that *' Every peeler must be compelled to fur- 
nish his full Angehadde, and failing to do so, he must pay to 
bis overseer twelve stuivers for every 65 pounds deficient, and the 
overseer will make up the required quantity." In 1706, the total 
number of peelers, was 1365. 

In 1740, the demand appears to have increased enormously. 
Baron van Imhoff says that 1,500 bales were required for the 
Company's stores in India, 200 for Persia, 400 for Coromandel, 
and 8,000 for Europe — which, calculating the bale at 88lbs« 
will give us a total demand of nearly 900,aOX)lbs. Cinnamon 
sold that year in Amsterdam at 45 sutivers the pound, which 
Is about the lowest price it ever fetched during the Dutch go* 
Temment of Ceylon. The highest prices appear to have pre- 
vailed between the years 1753 and 1787, during which time 
the quantities supplied to the home-market averaged 400,000lbs. 
annually, and the rates of sale varied from 100 stuivers (8«. 4(^.) 
to 212 (17*. 8c?.) per pound. 

It was about thirty years before the English took CeylcMi, that 
Baron Falck, finding that the demand for cinnamon increased in 
Europe, and that the supply obtained from the Kandyan terri- 
tories was growing precarious, resolved on rendering the trade 
independent of all contingencies by planting the Marandahn gar- 
dens, which cover a space of ground extending nearly three miles 
in every direction, and covering about 4,000 acres. His suc- 
cessor, M. van de Graaf, encouraged this plantation, in spite of 
the opposition of the high government at Batavia, and it ia 
tg him we are chiefly indebted for the flourishing conditioa ia 
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which the lands producing this staple of Ceylon trade were trans^ 
ferred to our hands. 

In commenting on " the extraordinary degree of rigour" with 
which the Dutch enforced the monopoly of the cinnamon trade, 
JMr* Bertolacci says "The selling or giving away the smallest 
^* quantity of Cinnamon (even were it but a single stick,) the 
^* exporting of it, the peeling of the bark, extracting the oil 
•* either from that or the leaves, or the camphor from the roots, 
** except by the servants of government and by their order, as 
** well as the wilful injuring of a cinnamon plant, were all made 
** crimes punishable with death, both on the persons committing them 
•* and upon every servant of government who should connive at it." 
The absurd severity of such a law would have the natural ef- 
fect of preventing its being carried out; and yet it stood 
pn the colonial statute book until the end of the monopoly, in 

I annex a table which I compiled from the records in the 
Chamber of Colonial Archives in Amsterdam, to which office I 
was allowed the most liberal access in 1840, by order of the 
Colonial Minister of his Netherland Majesty, and in which our 
Jlecord-keepers generally might learn a lesson how to arrange 
und readily find documents on every separate subject, when re- 
quired. This table may be interesting to the general reader^ as 
well as to our mwcantile conununity. 
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Quantities and Pft^^^a of €xnmamon; sold in AuAnKj>AU, in the 

years 1691—1805. 





Quantitf 


Average 


• 
QuaptUy 


Average 


Quantum 


Average 


Year. 


90/d. 


Price, 


Y9ar, 


iold. 


Price* 


Year. 


toid. 


Priet. 

Stuivert 






Stuivert 






Stuivere 








I6t. 


or Pencg, 




lbs. 


or Pence, 




Ibf, 


or Pence 


1691 


375,000 


66 


1T35 


350,000 


m 


1780 


950,000 


150 


—2 


375,000 


49} 


—6 


450,000 


51tJ 


~1 


200,000 


156 


—3 


375,000 


47i 

48] 


-7 


600,000 


49) 


—2 


200,000 


208 


—4 


876,000 


—8 


600,000 


47ft 


—3 


300,000 


800 


—5 


350,000 


55« 


—9 


600,000 


421 


— 4 


250,000 


812 


—6 


190,000 


5^ 


1740 


400,000 


44{( 
42} 


—5 


450,000 


195 


—7 




— 


—1 


400,000 


^6 


400,000 


160 


—8 


388.,0OO 


59} 

681 


—9 


350,000 


45i 
49} 




5590 bro. 


111 


—9 


375,000 


-8 


450,000 


—7 


300,000 


180 


1700 


375,000 


54 


•^4 


500,000 


—8 


80,000 


150 


—1 


375.000 


5aiJ 


—5 


600,000 


, ^'J 


—9 


300,800 


150 


—2 


300.000 


44t 
44| 


—6 


6U0,0tf0 


' 51J 




2600 bro. 


90 


—3 


295,000 


—7 


500,000 


64,i 


1790 


490,000 


166 


-4 


900,000 


46 


—8 


450,000 


' 51^ 


—1 


360,000 


140 


—5 


300,000 


56] 


—9 


550,000 


51Z 




1400 bro; 99 | 


—6 


375,000 


64 


1750 


500,000 


55} 


-2 


250,000 


175 


—7 


375,000 


56} 


—1 


550,000 


. 57l 


—3 


400,000 


122 


—8 


375,000 


55ft 

5l| 


—9 


560,000 


; 78? 


-4 


250,000 


198 


—9 


350,000 


—3 


500,000 


i 121 




4000 bro. 


90 


—10 


350,000 


51tI! 


—4 


500,0(;0 


95 


—6 


140,000 


134 


—11 


875,000 


43.t 
44} 


—5 


350,000 


nil 




2600 bro. 


70 


-13 


327,740 


—6 


400,000 


U8 


—6 


1 1 0,520 


160 


47,260 


33 


—7 


250,000 


195 




800,000 


80 


375,000 


49} 


—8 


300,000 


! l2Si 


—7 


169.308 


168 


—14 


375,000 


^'J4 


—9 


500,000 


130 




13,000bra 


80 


—15 


875,000 


5»Ti 


1760 


500,000 


101 


—8 


43,000bro 




—16 


300,000 


60 


—1 


450,000 


100 




7,Q00bxp, 




—17 


425,000 


53| 


-? 


350,000 


118 


—9 






— 18 


450,000 


51J 


—3 


400,000 


115 


1800 


9,300 


125 


— 19 


500,000 


49« 


— 4 


460,000 


1 ^241 




15000b^ 


65 


—90 


500,000 


47| 


—5 


890,000 


U3 


—1 






—21 


425,000 


—6 


400,000 


152 


-2 


43,Q0O 




—29 


425,000 


51| 


—7 


400,000 


144 


—3 




■ 


—93 


595,000 


521 


—8 


400,000 


, 138* 
137} 


— 4 






—24 


550,000 


53^ 


—9 


350,000 


—5 


25,500 




-25 


600,000 


642 
47i 


1770 


850,000 


1 144 




28,000 




-26 


500,000 


— 1 


400,000 


; 150 








—27 


380,000 


50 


—2 


450,000 


1 169 








—98 


500,000 


49^ 


—3 


350,000 


1 128 








—99 


450,000 


SMS 


— 4 


450,000 


124 








—30 


500,000 


49ft 


—5 


400,000 


161 








—31 


600,000 


50;: 


—6 


400,000 


132 








—32 


500,000 


60} 


—7 


400,000 


141 








—33 


500,000 


49,1 


—8 


360,000 


140 








—84 


400,000 


48i 


—9 


300,000 


140 
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In the 6th Article of the Capitiilation of Colombo, the Dutch 
valued the fine cinannion which had become the property of the 
captors at three rupees the pound, at a low estimate. 

The very rigorous monopoly established by the Dutch with 
regard to cinnamon was in some degree modified by a procla- 
mation of Mr. North in December 1801. The inconvenience 
arising from the total prohibition of the sale of cinnamon in the 
colony w?is removed, proper persons being licensed to retail it in 
quantities not exceeding one pound within any one month to any 
single individual, but persons not duly licensed were still to con- 
tinue liable to confiscation [of the cinnamon and a fine of ten 
rixdollars for every pound found in their possession. Comman- 
ders of vessels were al^o permitted to take ten pounds from the 
warehouse-keeper at Colombo or Galle for their use at sea. 

On the 1 st of January 1 802, Ceylon was transferred from the 
administration of the East India Company to the King's Govem- 
inent,* b\it it was thought advisable to secure the profits arising 
|rom the trade in cinnamon by entrusting it {o the commercial 
experience of the Company's servants. It was therefore arranged 
that the Ceylon Government should deliver annually 400,000lbs. 
of cinnamon for which it should receive a credit of £60fi00 and 
all clear profits es^ceeding five per cent were also to be made 
pver to Ceylon. In 1810, the Company complained that the 
market was so unfavourable that they were losers by their bar- 
gain, and they obtained the assent of Uie King's Government to 
have 450,000lbs. of cinnamon for the same amount of payment ; 
but in 1813 the Ceylon authorities discovered that cinnamon 
^as selling so well in the English m^rk^t that the Company 
must certainly be making far more than their stipulated profit 
of five per cent, and proof of this being the pase appears to have 
been so easy of production that the Company made a compensatioix 
pf £20P,000 fi)r past surplus profits and increased their annual 
allowance to £101,000 for 400,000lbs. weight, The contract tQ 
the aboye effect lasted from 1814 to 1821^ 

]( was a great object with Mr. North to extend and improve 
the large government plantations of Marendahn and Morotto in 
the vicinity of Colombo and to form others at Ekelle and Ka- 
derani, about eighteen miles distant, in order tliat the monopoly 
might be more effectually maintained, and that the natives might 
not be restrained in the cultivation of grain and the rear- 
ing of cattle by the stringent rules which were necessary to 
prevent injury to the gardens and to hinder the rooting out of 
the plant in private lands. It appears, however, that these be* 

* See Ubbtolacci, page 245. 



roI#nt ntentiocit ifcre frostnted by tbe het that ki 1802 only 
B679 bales were coUecled for shipment, in 180S only 2680, in 
1804, 2678 bales and in 1806, 2469 bales, instead of the sti- 
Bulated number of 4824; and Sir Thomas Maitland therefore 
^und himself obliged to enforce all the regulations which would 
enable his government to furnish the required quantity from our 
own territory, the Kandyan disturbances natunuly impeding our 
collections in the interior provinces. From 1806 to 1812 the 
quantity delivered to the Company's agent averaged 4*i00 bales 
yearly ; l.esides which from thurty to forty thousand pounds, of 
• quality rejected by the agent, were exported annually troni 
Ceylon to countries east of the Cape, or chiefly to Manilla, where 
it entered into the list of articles exported to Acapulco, on the 
coast of New Spain, in return for tlie 500,000 pesos permitted 
by the Spanish government to be taken thence every year to the 
Philippine islands.* 

I may remark here that it is a very singular circumstance, 
Aat the principal consumption of this spice, produced in the East 
Indies, should take place in South America, a country bavins 
its own CanelaXf or land of cinnamon. In 1 540, Pizarro assigned 
the territory of Quito to his brother Gonzalo, " with instructions 
to exploie the unknown country towards the east, where, as re- 
port said, grew the cinnamon.** — ** Afler some months of toil- 
some travel, in which they had to cross many a morass and 
mountain-stream ♦ • • they saw the trees bearing the pre- 
cious bark, spreading out into broad forests; yet however va« 
hiable an article for commerce it might have proved in accessible 
situations, in these remote regions it was of little use to tliem.f * 

Sir R. Schomburgh says, in his " Description of British Gui- 
ana:** — "The cinnamon tree was introduced into Guiana in 1772, 
and there are a few planters who have several specimens of that 
aromatic tree in their gardens : however, it has never become an 
object of export. 1 he healthy state of the trees and their luxu- 
riant growth would ensure its becoming an article of commerce. 
The surface of the land where it is cultivated in Ceylon, is a 

?ure white sand, under which is a deep stratum of rich mould, 
'he extensive tracts south of the sandy ridges present the same 
soil in British Guiana. * * * A wild kind of cinnamon is 
indigenous in Guiana, the bark of which is used as a simple by 
the natives.'* 



In 1821 the contract between the Ceylon Government and fiiQ 

East India Company expired and I am not aware that it waa 

■ ' ' ' ' ■ ■ '^' »»' 

* See RoBBRTSoN^ America, Vol. iii. Book viii. 

fPacscoTT's CoHViun w Fbw, VqL iL p. p. 138 A 142. 



AttiHnpted to tenew It. The stibjectioii of th^ Kandyiin ccmn* 
try, which had taken place in 1815, placed a far greater quan^ 
'fity of cinnamon at the easy command of the former, but they 
continued to give much attention to their own plantations at 
jMarendahn, Morotto, Kaderani and Ekelle, and the energy of 
the gentlemen of the cinnamon department was efficiently se- 
conded by the liberal supplies which Sir Edward Barnes allowed 
to carry out the plans of the chief superintendent, Mr. Wal- 
beofF. The gardens were drained, weeded, freed from forest 
trees and greatly extended ; but in 1 8^8, the force employed for 
these purposes was ordered to be reduced and the neglect of this 
valuable property went on gradually increasing till a transfer of 
k to private purchasers took place under orders from home, when 
the prices it realized were low beyond conception. The pre- 
served fgardens had given, between 1 822 and 1831, an average 
harvest of 3500 bales or 322,000lbs. yearly. This quantity, with 
the amount procured irom other government property, was sent 
to England, consigned to an official and intelligent agent (Mr. 
Howard) by whom it was introduced into the market as the demand 
called for it, and I think this seldom went beyond 500f000lb&« 
a-year. The agent was allowed 2| per centf on the groa» pro- 
ceeds, which were reckoned at £139,905 in 1830. The total 
expence of the preparation, transport, and sale was £42,300, 
leaving to government an annual average income of £97,605. 
Commissioner Colebrooke advised that the sales should take 
place in Ceylon only, and calculated that the yearly income 
would be reduced to £50,000, leaving a deficiency of about 
an equal amount to be made good from other sources. 

In March 1833, this almost natural monopoly of Ceylon re« 
eeived its final warrant in the fbUowing notification from Govern* 
mentc 

NoTiCB is hereby given, in direct pnrRaanre of Instructions received from 
the Secretary ol State, that irom and atter the tenth of Ju;y nest, the general 
Export of Cinnamon, trom the Ports ot Colombo and Point de Galle ex- 
clusively, in the bland of i eyion wilt be allowed, on payment of all 
export "duty ol three Hhiliings per pound, without distinction of quality. 

From the same period all restrictions and prohibitions r^inst the cul» 
ttration, pOhsessien, or sale o Cinnamon by private individuals will cease^ 
and such quantites of Cinnumon us Government now have in its possessioDi 
or may hereafter be obliged to receive in payment of rent or irom tha 
Government Plantations, (until they can be otherwise disposed of) will ba 
told at periodical sales, subject always to the payment of the said ex- 
pott-duty, and under conditions, as to the completion of the purchwseaiid 
the actual payment of the purcha e money in cash or Government billf 
an delivery of the ( innamon. similar to tho>e heretofore t^tiputated at 
the sales held in London^ and which will be ^uUy notified and explained here- 
after. 



L. 



m 

Ho co11«ctiom will kit the Artore be nade ib Ae fe m t i on •ceoimt of 
GoveromeDt 

The 6rrt sale will be held on the tenth daj of July neit, at tiie of^ 
JBce of the Comminioner of Revenac, when one thousand bales of Cin^ 
bamoD will be put up to sale id lots, at Uie undermentioDied pricei, and 
will be sold to the hiph^st bidder abo^e the reserved price: 

1st sort per lb £0 S 6 

24 do. do. „ 2 

3d do. do. M <> 9 

the proportion of each sort to be put up will be notHied bereafker. 

The stock of Cinnamon in the hands of tite Agent in London in Sep^ 
jtember lb3.\ and which was to be sold at the four usual quarterly sates 
in October 1&32 and January, April and July, \Hi$, amounted to 4688 
bales ; two consignments ainuunting to 826 bales have since been aent tb 
England, vis. 

500 bales in July 1839. 
326 „ Oct. 1S32. 

aince which no shipments have been made, and none will be made here- 
after. 

The sales for the two years, endings witb that of July 1832, somewhat 
'exceeded 5^600 bales peir Anniim. 

By His Eicelleney*s Command, 



<_i 



Chief Secretary's Oifece; (Signed) P; AmmirrHiRv 

Colombo, 9th March 1833. Dep. Sec. to Gdnti 

The impulse given to the trade by these free measures was 
at first very great, and persons of all grades in the Colony 
availed themselves of the opportunity to make advantageous 
remittances home. The quali^ of the government stock put up 
for sale was of course as good as it had previously been, and 
the prhtige attached to it made it a privilege to private ex- 
porters to have their own produce assorted in the establishment 
of government. At the same time the restriction on rooting up 
cinnamon on private grounds was considerably modified. In April 
1836, the duty on the lowest quality was reduced to two shil-^ 
lings a pound whilst that on the first and second sorts still re- 
mained at three shillings. Tn 1837 the duty on the better sorts 
was reduced to 2s. 6d,, and in 1841 to two shillings; and in 
1 843 a common export duty of one shilling only was ordered to be 
levied on all kinds indiscriminately. Even under this modifica-' 
tion the trade has languished roost sensibly, and I am of opinion 
that it will become a matter of necessary relief to our commerce 
in a short time to remove entirely all duty whatever on cinna- 
inon ex:)orted. The following table exhibits the quantity exported 
fioiTi Ceylon during the last twelve years and the prices realized 
in London: 
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^MoranduM of Ctniiwinm Exported from Ceytm from the yealr 

1835 to 1846.* 

TCABS. OvANTXTlir. AyXEAOB PftlCES AT BOMS. 

\tt iort, 2d sort. 3d sort. , 

Ua, i. d. 8. d. t, a. 

]|835. .......... 38),321j ... 8 .. 7 .. 6 

1836 724,364 ...86. .76. .5 6 

1837 558,110 ...70.. 59. .4 6 

1838 398,176 ... 8 3 .. 6 6 .. 5 

1839 596,592^ ...69.. 59. .4 6 

1840 389,373j .;. 70..56.. 4 

1841 ; 317,919* ... 6 9 .. 6 6 .. 3 8 

1842 13),145| ... 7 3 .. 6 6 .. 4 6 

1843 i 662,704 ...46. .40. .3 6 

1844 1,057,841 ... 46.. 40.. 3 6 

1845 405,669 ... 40.. 30.. 2 6 

1846 401.6^6 ..i 4 2 i. 2 9 .- 1 10 

Total... 5.963,8711 

Yearly average. . 496,989168* 

it is thus seen that the yeai'ly average export since 1833 has 
not exceeded the quantity which, under the Goveniment mono- 
poly, was brought into the London market; and the important 
question arises hence, ^'What has been and is the cause of the 
immense depreciation in price ? " I am aware that a ready an- 
swer to this enquiry is **the export-duty on cinnamon has been 
so high that cassia has in a great measure taken the place of 
cinnamon, being procurable at one- third of the price;" and that 
there is no other remedy for this depreciation but an abolition 
oi the duty altogether. I have heard this repeatedly urged, but 
am not disposed to assent to its accuracy. Ribeyro tells us 
(iBook ill. chap. I. no^e.) that cassia fistula, which came from 
Quilon and all the Malabar coast, was substituted in his time for 
einnamon, and that the English sold one for the other. And 
Lord Bacon, half a century earlier than Ribeyro, also alludes to 
cassia "which is now the substitute for cinnamon.-f- I am ra- 

* 1 am indebted to roy friend the Collector of Customs, Mr. Saunders, 
for the quantities given in this Memorandum and to Messrs. Ackiand 
Boyd and Co. for the prices.— L. 

f 620 — The ancient Cinnamon was, of all other plants, while it grewy 
the driest; and those things which are known to comfort other plants, 
did make that more steril ; for in showers it prospered worst ; it grew 
also amongst bushes of other kinds, wherie commonly plants do not thrive; 
neither did it love the sun. There might be one cause of all these effects; name- 
ly, the sparing nourishment which that plant required. Qcr^riy ,how far Cassia, 
which it now the subsiitute of Cinnamon, doth participate of these thinjgsp 

6il — It is reported by one of the ancients, that Cassia, when it is gathered, 
iJB put into the skins of beasts newly flayed ; and that the skins corrupting and 
breeding worms, the worms do devour the pith and marrow of it, and so make it 
bellow ; but meddle not with the bark, because to .them it w bitter. Bacon'* 
Naturai HUtory^ 



Aer iadiaed to ngam diat Beidier Java' nor any odier ea w at g y 
has hitherto entered into ccmipetitioa widi Ceylon for die hesC 
qualities of cimaaDOB, of which dm idand amiean to ha>e a 
iUitural motufpoiy; but diat diey can supply die infoior quali- 
ties in great abundance ; that since the cessation of the Goveni- 
ment monopoly, and the abandonment of die system of asacntiiig 
private cinnamon at the government stores wad isBuing cerdfi- 
cates as to its qualides, the best sorts have been very spsringly 
collected, the government gardens having been too much ne|^ected 
to fiimidi a proper supply; that untQ Kaderani and some parts 
of Marendahn fell into judicious hands, private parties were more 
anxious to export a large number of bales than pardcular 
about the quality ; and that some were eten so unprincij^ed, and 
so reckless of the mischief they were causing^ as to pay the 
higher rates of duty on mere rubbish made up into die shape 
of bales in order to raise more money in the colony on the' billa 
of lading, by way of loan, than the commodity (being of the 
worst description) could ever realize in London^ This pracdce 
having been even once resorted to, would account £ot Ae nan 
•r depreciadon of any article of trade, and diere requires hardly 
to be assigned a more evident cause why a preference has ceased to 
be given to the cinnamon of diis isluid. It is well known that 
when, some years ago, a Freni^h ship took an investment of the 
Spice direct to Marseilles it met but little favour, parties not beii^ 
accustomed to receive it from any odier source than from the 
London market. I am not aware what success attended a ship^ 
ment of 000 bales made by one of the principal commercial 
houses of Colombo direct to Cadiz in 1844, but I believe it 
was not such as to encourage a repeddon. 

After the abandonment of the monopoly. Government oom« 
menced by selling the tracts of cinnamon ground which had rte* 
ver been the object of their particular care, reserving die besC 
gardens to collect their crop from for the monthly sales in 
Colombo. Ill 1840 they began to dispose of these gardens also, 
and Ekelle, Kaderani and Morotto were sold. Tbey now re^ 
tain only Marendahn in the immediate neighbourhood of Colombo, 
and this is in a very neglected condition ; parts of the garden 
are parcelled out in lots adapted for building and have been 
sold for that purpose, realizing very fair prices. The pordon 
which sdll belongs to government is leased out yearly by com« 
petidon to parties who collect the cinnamon crop under certain 
conditions hid down by the Government Agent, which limit the 
number of men to be employed and the duradon of tfa« 
dme for cutdng. It wiU be readily understood that thesa 
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leaseholders will not be tender with trees which may not fall 
into their hands in the following season; and at present those 
portions of Ae Marendahn gardens which belong to government 
ilrfe easily distinguished, by their comparatively wretched appear^ 
ance, from those which belong to private persohs.: 

The following tables and information, with which a commer- 
cial friend has obliged me, may aptly conclude this essay : 

Imports and Sales of Java Cinnamon in HoLiAto, and com- 
parative prices of Ceylon Cinnamon of the 3d sort in London. 

Years, Imported. Sales per lb. Price of Sd sort in London, 

1837 



3,95 libs 6id. to 5s. 6id. 



18^8.... 5,990 
1839.*.. 16,352 

1840 31,170 

1841 76,664 

1842.... 124,696 
1843.... 90,858 

1844 134,374 

1845*... 180,992 



.... 



9d. to 5s. 5d. 



. • ■ • 



. a * • 



. • . • 



7 Id. to 5s. \0d. 
..lO^d.to^s. 6d. 

2d. to Ss. 6d. 

$d. toSs. Zd. 

%\d.to2s. \\\d. 
. . 1 0|(i. to 5s. Sd. 



• « . . 



Sd. to4£. Id. 



..Ss.Sd. to 4^. lOd. 
. . 4f < to 5s. 6d* 
. .Ss. 6d. to 5s. \d» 
. . 3s. 4(f . to 4^. Td* 
. . Ss. 2d., to 4^. 4c?. 
. . 3^. to 5s. 3d* 
. • 3^. 9d. to 4^. 8J. 
. . 2s. 6d. to 4^» 6d. 
..Is. 8d. to 2s. lOJ. 



NoTBS. — The first Java Cinnamon was brought to Holland in 1837. The 
export-duty from Java is /J (6*. Sd.) per pecul (IS^Jlbs.) in foreign ships. 

and/2 (3«. 4rf.) —in Dutch ships. 

The Java Cinnamon is far superior to the Malabar both in quality and 
i^ppearance, but it is not so handspme in the bale as that of Telli- 
cherry, which is always well packed and with clean joints, whilst that 
from Java is mixed with many false packed canes and ragged joints, 
end has a stronger drug flavor. Ceylon is spperior in every point of 
view (color excepted) to every other description of Cinuamon. It is 
perfect in its fine aromatic flavor, in the thinness and regularity of its 
bark, the leng^th and cleanness of the joints in each cane &c. &c. 
Java Cinnamon has made the nearest approach to the qualifications 
of Ceylon Cinnamon, although it is still a very inferior substitute; 
it is much weaker in flavor and lacks that fine aroma which is the 
leading feature in the quality of Ceylon Cinnamon; it is besides very 
inferior in the quilling. — (Prom the Report of JMetsrt, Kiibif and Co^ 
Broker $y London, October IMZ.) 
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CovrA&ATiTB Statbhivti of iMPOETsand £zforts of CumAkdH 

and Cassia into and from Lomioii. 



Tntrt. PaekofftM of 100/&f. 



)B«0-S7 
1827-39 



1833 
1834 
1835 
to 
1837 



1838 

to 

1840 

1841 

to 

1843 

1844 
1845 



5,000 

5,000 
(trade opened 
merchaDts cautKnn) 

1,000 
2.000 
4,500 

30,000 



4,000 
6,000 
3,000 

4,000 
2,000 
4,000 
9,500 
9,000 



ClKKAlCOK% 

I^-icet of/lne 
2d tofU,* 
Of. I 

8f. 



7«. U. 
9«. 

8«, 7t, 6f. 9d. 



6t. 



7f. 



5«. 6(2. 
3«. 9d. 



XxpoTiit 

8,800 

5,000 

(fN. E. 1 to 500 

S. e. 3>500 to 3,800 

8. A. 700 to 1,600) 

4,400 

2,S00 

4,000 



5,600 
(N. E. 400to 500 
S. E. 3,000 to 3.600 
S. A. 800 to 1,000) 
5,000 
4,500 
(OOO.sent on trial 
to Germany) 
5,000 (N.E. 300 
3.600 S. E. 2,900 
4,000 S. A. 400) 
(S. £. 5,000 
6,600 S. A. 800 
and 
1,300) 



140 to 150 
160 



100 

120 

160 

to 

170 



100 



160 



185 



• The price* of sevond t(frt Cinnamon are the fairett eritenon of the value 
in every year. 

4 N, S, Nerihern Europe, S, E. Southern Europe, S, A. Somik Mkeriea. 
Obeerve that ike EmporU to Southern Europe and South America imlreaf 
Ufiih fcUt of price, whilst the coMumption in ^'drthern Murepa w mir 
tirely supeneded by CasHa, 

The stocks on band were redoced in 1 846-47 to S,000 bales 
^hich proves that the imports of 1844-45 had been gOt rid of» 

From 1 883 to 1 839 France imported on an average 500 bales 
a year, direct from Ceylon. 
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X]Iassia. 





Jmportit, 


Price 




Home 


Cigars* 


Packa£ie8o/i00lh, 


t, per c«?f. 


Exportt, ConmmptioH, 


1820 


3,000 


180«. 


3,000 


800 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


1827 


5,000 


106«. 


5,000 


500 


to 
18S0 


4,000 

to 
8,000 


65f. 


b,000 S.E.1 to 2,500) 


650 


1831 


4,000 


98*. 


(N . E. 4,800 
S. E. 1,800) 


600 


1832 


10,000 




7,000(N.E.9tolO,000 


too 


to 


to 


61 «. 


to 


to 


i835 


20,000 




16,000 S.E. 5 to 6,000) 


1,000 


to 
18S8 


8,000 

to 
4,000 


6l«. 

60«. 


7,000>'""^^- 


1,000 


1839 
1840 


4,000 


909. 


g ^ . (N. E. 4,500 
^'^^^ S. E. 1,800 


1,000 
and 

700 


1841 


12,000 


65«. 


^^;®°^(N.E.8to 18,000 
19!SooS-E.3te 6,000) 


1,200 


to 

1843 


to 

25,000 


1,300 


1844 


13,000 


708. 


14,000 





t)bserve hoU> the Imports decreaie ithen prices fall to 60«. and 68«. and 
how they increase when pricey rise; but ai each fluctuation an tn* 
creased consumption foUovas, 



The preference of low>>priced cinnamon to cassia in the pre* 
paration of chocolate is accounted for by the fact that the 
smallest quantity of the spice, which will give the required fla* 
Tor» is used. Coarse kinds make the chocolate gritty, which 
acts against the use of cassia. On the other hand, cassia Sa 
preferred to counteract the injurious effects of the atmos* 
phere in the mines of Gennany and Spain, the taste being* 
stronger and more pungent. 
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The Pearl-Fishbries ov Cstlokj 



Ik addition to the almost exclusive possession of the finef 
qualities of cinnamon, Ceylon boasts, in common with a few other 
places, of a natural monopoly of pearls. The banks on whi(^ 
the oysters lie extend from Manaar down to N^ombo, and 
have been a source of considerable revenue to our colonial go^ 
vemment. From 1796 to 1837 the net amount of profit de- 
rived from them was £8 > 8, 381 16 1, and in several years 
during that period adventurers cleared as much as govern- 
ment did, whilst in others they were considerable losers 
by their speculation. The venture however suited the gambling 
spirit of the Chitty and Moorish merchants, and it is a very favorite 
undertaking with them. 

The account given by Ribeyro in the preceding pages (Book 
I chap. XXII) is, we believe, generally correct. He omits to 
state, what probably occured in his time as well as in ours, namely, 
that the examination of the bank preparatory to a fishery takes 
place towards the latter end of October, when the south-west 
monsoon has abated, and the samples then taken up are sub^ 
mitted to a committee to report on the average value and 
quantity, and that report guides government in the disposal, 
and native merchants in the purchase, of the whole fishery or 
of a number of boats. 

The total atsence from Ceylon ©f all Portuguese records 
prevents our ascertaining what profit their government obtained 
from the fishery. Valentyn, Tvho wrote in 1707, says: "In 
former times Manaar was very celebrated for its pearl->banks^ 
and was conse({uently a very rich island, as might be seei¥ by 
the magnificent churches and monasteries which the Portuguese 
erected there, but for eleven or twelve years before Ceylon 
fell into our hands there had been no fisheries, or very trifling 
ones, so that Manaar is greatly reduced. " I have obtained the 
two following extracts respecting the pearl-fishery from the 
Dutch records: 

Pear L- Fish EHY— 29 March 1697. • 

Extract from a Memoir of Hendrick Swaarde Croon, Commandant of 

Jajfka, ie/t, on his departure from that government, for the instruction of 

the Poiiiical Council of Jaffnapatam, 
The pearl fishery is an extraordinary source of revenue, on which no 

certain reliance can be placed^ as it depends on vaiious contingencies which 
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may ruin the banks or spoil the oysters. It is held in the vicinity of 
Aripo, in the bay of Condatchy, and is of snch a nature that^ if no parr 
ticular accident happen, it may take place for several years successively, 
as the whole bay is full of distinct banks, the oysters upon which be- 
come in turns fit to be taken up; but if they happen to be washed off 
the banks, or to be disturbed by storms, the banks pnay be totally ruined 
in a very short time. 

The examination of the banks takes place every November; it is su- 
perintended by Commissioners expressly appointed, and is conducted in 
Jaffna, Manaar and Madura dhonies, by Pattangattyna and other native 
headmen, who understand the business. All the preparations for the fish- 
ery are made by the government of Jaffna, such as, providing lodgings 
for the Commissioners, cleaning out the tanks at Mantotte to provide 
drinking water for the crowds who assemble, caring for a due supply of 
provisions, forming an armed force of militia and native soldiery &c. &c 



1740. 
Extract from a Memoir teft by His Excelisncy Babon von Imhoff, on 
Hs departure from the Government of Ceylon, for the instruction of hit 
^cce98or. His Excellency W. M. BRVYNiyoK, 

The Aripo and Tutucoryn pearl-fisheries are rather to be reckoned 
among the sources of revenue to this island than of profit ; as no actual 
profit is derived from the fisheries themselves, although there are many 
sources of advantage connected with them. For example, there are the 
different duties paid by renters, taxes on the divers' stones, contributions 
of oysters which are sold at the end of the fishery, duties on the ex- 
change, and on cloths which are brougnt to the bazaar; but the Com- 
pany does pot obtain any pearls, nor have they any chance of purchasing 
any, as they are always sold at the fisheries at so high a price that the 
Moormen are in the habit of bleaching old pearls and bringing them 
for sale, with a certainty of deriving considerable profit from the speculation. 

But it is also a matter of reflexion even whether the Company de- 
rives any real advantage whatever from the fishery, and whether the whole 
affair is not rather glitter than gold, as so many things are which be- 
long to the Company; as we have to weigh against the profits from the 
&hery the expenses and risks of the Commissioners, the charges of the 
militia and soldiery, the dangers of our shipping, the loss of provisions 
&c. We may also add the mortality on these occasions, the sickness oc-^ 
(SMioned by the putrifying of the oysters, the increased price of provi- 
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iKHMy ibm tmmggViws vhieh iDJoiCi ovr clott-lnde, 4ie eootanbud fndk m 
pepper and arecft-noti. All Cfaese dbadTBDtagei toggat to me that 9m 
fishery thoold take place on accooDt of (ovcniineBt, bat tbat the baiii» 
•boold be rested out to the hisbett bidder, m the chank-fi«henei are^ 
the number of boats and of renten being however limited. 

H it Bov several yean nnoe the peart-banka have fallen into a veiy 
had state, both at Manaar and Tataeoiyn; this is imen rhaace, and ex- 
perience has shown that on forooer occasions tha banks have been onpro- 
doctive even for a longer period than has as yet oecaned at (oesent. 
It is oselem to seek for the caose of this falling off, which is neither aa on- 
precedented or new event; but it proves that an investigation of the 
banks sbonld take place every two years at least This investigation 
shoold be made with boats from Totacor)0 and the dessave of Jalhapataafc 
shoald be pre%ent at it, to prevent neglect, as the Company has been. 
shamefally treated since the last Fishery in 1739. 

The natives attiibote the failures of the banks to the circomstances that 
so many divers are forced there against their will — that too mnch profit 
has been coveted by some of the parties emplo>ed — that the divers did 
Dot spare the oysters in 1732, which accoants for the present nakedness of 
the banks. All this is as probable as the asseition hazarded by other 
parties, namely, that the country is aoder a spell, from which it snffiera 
losses not only in this respect bat in many others. 



As long as the Dutch govemmeiit fished the pearl-banks kk 
aumany^ tliat is, on their own account, they were compelled ta 
make large allowances to native princes on the Malabar coast 
for permission for the divers to come over from their several 
provinces. On the recommendation of M. van Imhoff, govern- 
ment commenced in 1746 to rent out the fisheries to parties 
who came over with their own boats and divers, and then ea* 
deavoured to stop the allowances in question. This attempt in- 
volved them in constant quarrels with the more influential of 
those princes, and led to several embassies to and firom the 
Malabar and Coromandel coasts, which were unsuccessful on ac- 
count of each party being anxious to exact more than the other 
was willing to concede. At the fishery of 1768 an agent of 
the Nabob o£ the Camatic shewed signs of violent inter- 
ference, and contributed, together with the bad weather, to put 
a premature end to the fishery. From that time to the period 
of our taking this island, no fishery took place, the Dutch go^ 
venior beiqg desirous to avoid aa actual Qollkk»i with tbidlih 



labar chiefe, in whose terrilories he had a monopoly of die 
cloth trade, a large supply being stored up in the Dutck 
factories on the coast, which were in a ¥ery defenceless, 
condition. 

Although the king of Kandy repeatedly urged a claim to a 
portion of the pearl-fisheries, he never appears to have made 
them a subject of quarrel ; he enumerated them among the pos« 
sessions of which he styled himself "Grand-Duke", but the 
Dutch remained peaceable proprietors of them, asserting their 
right by conquest from the Portuguese to all what that nation 
bad previously possessed here.. 



«• 



The Jollowing fo'hle shews as accurate^ as I can ahtam 
itf the Revenue derived from the Pearl^Banks ef Ceylon frcm^ 
1666 to 1837. 

Years. £ s. d. 

1666 . • The banks were fished on account of go-^ 

vernment and the A ripo fishery gave a 

net profit of ^. 4,918 15 11 

leer .. 6,i6o 7 5 

1694 5,254 16 I 

1695 .. 6,177 3 9 

1696 6,331 18 4 

1697 .. .. .. .• .. .. 6,453 

1708 .. .. .. .. 8,848 Cb 

1732 . • An unproductive fishery, stated to have 

been so mismanaged as to have 

ruined the banks for a time. I cannot 

find the amount realized 

1746 .. The fishery was rented out to adven- 

venturers for 1 2,000 a 

1747 «1,400 a 

1748 .. .. .. .. .• 38,580 

1749 .. i58,875 

1750 .. A fishery of six days only 5,940 

1753 6,360 

1754 1,469 a 

1768 • • Very unsuccessful oa account of the bad 

weather, I cannot find the amount 

cealizecL 



L... 
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1796 •• Col. RobertBOQ calculates Ae total amount 
of the fishery at £ 1 1 1 ,29 1 . Govern- 
ment had rented it out for 37,096 

1797 £247,962 . . • . 123,982 

1798 • .. ..£223,094 .. ..142,780 

1799 •. The fishery took place on government 

account — the net proceeds were .. 23»319 

J 801 .. The Condatchy banks were fished .. 1^,020 

1808.. ..Chilaw.. , 12,191 

1804.. ..Aripq , .. 55,304 

1806 2S,0S6 

1808 57,863 

1809 18,690 

1814 87,045 

1815.. ..Chilaw 364 

1816 •• .. Anpo (. ,. •« f 306 

1820 .. 2,192 

18,8 31,195 

1829 , 39,726 

1830 24,369 

1831 , 31,746 

1832 3,869 

1833 25,043 

1835 38,247 

1836 .. , 23,535 

1837 , 9,397 

Total revenue derived by government 



15 


Q 


10 





10 


Q 


7 


6 


5 





8 





8 





2 


Q 


9 





12 


11 


10 


6 


7 


1 


8 


9 


10 


3 


12 


3 


11 


6 


1 





8 


1 


18 


4 


10 








9 


15 


9 


15 


5 



irom the pearl-fisheries, since i 796 . . £828,38 116 \ 

It will be seen from the above table that whenever there bar 
been an over-abundant income for four successive years, a great 
diminution or entire cessation of the fishery has instantly fol- 
lowed. However welcome to the colonial government the acr 
cession of revenue hence derived may be, it is so precarious 
an income as to require to be considered rather as a GoD*s-send 
when it happens than as an actual defalcation when it is want- 
ing ; and the cause of its failure for the last ten years may not 
perhaps be better accounted for than in the words of the old 
Dutch governor, ** the country is under a spell from which it 
Sfuffers losses not only in this but in many other respects. " 

An illiberal and unjust attempt has been made, both in Ceylon 
and in England, to cast on the reputation of the late Sir R. 
Wilmot Horton the aspersion that he *^ caused the pt^arl-banks 
•' to be overfished, scraped and ruined, for the purpose of sweH'* 



r 
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*^ ing the revenue during his administration^ " and that this has^ 
been the origin of their subsequent failure. If such a charge 
could affect 8ie character of the warm-hearted and liberal go- 
vernor against whom it was directed, it has been generously 
and fully refiited by Mr. Steuart, late Inspector of the 
banks, in his valuable accoimt of the pearl-fisheries, pub- 
lished in this island in 1843. But that there are some causes 
for the failure cannot, in my opinion, be a matter of doubt ; 
and among the foremost of those causes I should be disposed 
to reckon the retrenchment of guard-ships and the removal of an ex- 
perienced director of the fisheries from the office of Inspector. 

There still stands on our statute-book a Regulation dated 9th 
March 1811, "For the protection of His Majesty's pearl-banks 
of Ceylon; " which has been allowed to become nearly obso- 
lete. It states that " whereas there is reason to suspect that 
** depredatioQS are committed on the pearl-banks of this island^ 
** by boats and other vessels frequenting those places in the calm 
** season, without any necessity or lawful cause for being in that 
situation, " His^ Excellency in coimcil enacts and declares that 
any boat pr vessel found within the limits of the banks between 
10th January and the end of April, or 1st October and end of 
November of each year, shall be liable to seizure by persons 
commissioned for that purpose, and to forfeiture by the sentence 
of any court having revenue-jurisdiction of sufficient amount, 
two-thirds of the value of such seizures going to the king 
and one?third to the captor ; an4 the proof of being forced on 
the banks by stress of weather was to be on the party alleging 
such defence. I do not imagine that so acute and provident a 
njan as Sir T. Maitland would have issued such a Regula- 
tion without due knowledge of its being warranted by the cir- 
cumstances of the case, 

An equally able governor, pne greatly resembling Sir T, 
Maitland in energy of character and self-reliance, the late Sir 
Edward Barnes, " to prevent plunder, kept a government vessel 
" on the banks during the season of the year that boats could 
*^ visit them ; and in the south-rwest monsoon, when the wind 
*Hs too strong and the sea too high to remain on the banks, 
** the guard- vessel took shelter in Kodremalee bay, and the crew 
" watched tte approach of vessels from the neighbouring hills." 
{Steuart, p. 20). Commissioner Colebrooke recommended that 
the vessels employed for this purpose should be sold. Mr. 
Steuart, after nine years* experience, calculates the expense of 
a vessel employed to guard the banks at £855 2 yearly. 
It seems therefore that the cost could scarcely justify the re-s 
commendation. 
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In October 1835, the Inspector of the peeil-fiabeniet ww re-^ 
quested to induct Mr. Quintom into his situation of resideirt 
Supervisor of die banks* and to Aimish him widi an efficient es-^ 
tablishroent of boats for the use of his department. Bearings 
and soundings were taken by the two officers conjointly^ and & 
new supervisor, to be more certain of his object, moored a buoy 
near the most valuable oyster-bed intended to be fished in the 
following March; but when the season came round, the buoy 
was missing, and the lesson which had been given was not re« 
merabered, so that a wrong bed was operated on, young oysters 
were disturbed, and the older ones died, from not being taken 
up when mature. The inspection of October 1836 discovered 
this error and the subsequent fishery in 1 887 was on a very dimi- 
nished scale. This mistake appears to have been fatal to the fisheries, 
at least for a time, and I attribute the success which had for so many 
years attended them to the moderation shown by government in 
availing itself of this fortuitous income. It will be seen by the 
foregoing table that in no year of Sir R. W. Horton's admi* 
nistration did the net proceeds amount to £40,000, and only 
in one year (1885) did they approach that sum, whereas in 1797 
£124,000 were realised, in 1798, 148,000^.; in 1804, 55,0O0(.; 
in 1808, 58,000/.; and in 1814, 87,000/. This certainly does 
not bear a semblance of the avidity which has so improperly 
been imputed to him. 

In 1889, the resident supervisor resigned his situaticm on ac-- 
count of ill-health, doubtless brought on by the hot and arid 
locality to which, at an advanced season of his life, he had 
removed himself. A small steamer, the Seaforth, had been 
built at Bombay, and its commander who was to be the new 
Inspector of the pearl-banks proceeded to Aripo, in company 
with his brother, the late Inspector, to make his first examina^ 
tion. Ihis was evidently so unpromising that it was considered 
useless to retain the new steamer there ; she was consequently 
paid off and recommissioned as a mail-packet. 

In March 1842, at the request of government, Mr. Steuart 
again inspected the banks lying off Aripo, but was forced to^ 
report '* that no deposits or beds of oysters, were found on them, 
and but very few oysters of various ages under ^ve years.'* 
The examination of the banks off Calpentyn was attended " wiA 
no better success"; and ^n the 1st of April, on account of die 
violence of the soudi-west wind, Mr. Steuart ''considered it advisaUe 
to close the most unsuccessful inspection of the pead-banks»" 
be had ever been engaged on. 



In April 1844, Mr. Steiiart reported lo geTemment tbat h? 
had, in the previous month, examined the banks off Negombo,. 
Chilaw, Calpentyn and Aripo; the last-mentioned alone in- 
dicated any prospect of future fisheries, but even this at "too 
distant periods to admit of any calculation in regard to their 
extent. " 

In March of the present year (1847), the acting Master 
Attendant of Colombo, Mr. de WaaS, in the absence of the late 
Inspector, examined the banks, but with equally ill success. 
A large quantity of oyster-spawn wasr found on the bank called 
Chivel-paar, which he calculated would afford a fishery in 1852, 
if the banks were properly protected. On the Periepaarkare, 
a small quantity of oyster-brood was also found, of a promising na- 
ture. The Periepaar (the largest bank, lying about eighteen miles. 
out to sea) was found to be in so bare a state as to give no 
hopes of produce for several years. The other banks off Aripa 
were equally unpromising. 

I have thus brought my account of the pearl-banks, with their 
previous success, present failure, and future prospects, down to. 
die latest period ; and to such of my readers as may desire more 
full details of the mode of diving, the manner of ascertaining 
Ae age of the pearl-oysters, the assessing of the value of the 
pearls^ and other interesting information on the subject of the 
fisheries of Ceylon, I recommend a perusal of the work 
of my ftiend Captain Steuart, to which I have previously 
alluded.. 

There is one recommendation of Commissioner Colebrooke, 
which would be well deserving of attention. I refer to his sug- 
gestion that ** under the superintendence of a resident ofHcer, the 
** pearl-banks might become a constant^ rather than an occasional^ 
** source of revenue. When the oysters on a bank are found 
** to be mature," says he, "a fishery might be carried on without 
** delay, if the season be favorable, by which means the loss 
" of the pearls might sometimes be avoided. The renewal of 
*^ small fisheries at intervals might render fewer preparations. 
** necessary, &c. " 

It is worthy of the consideration of government how far this, 
suggestion is practicable. Previous to 1839, no such small fishery 
could take place, as, from the commencement of our govern- 
ment till the failure of the banks, an impudent claim of certain 
heathen priests in the Madras territory had been admitted, by 
which they, without incurring any expense, obtained for tlieir 
temples ten boats in every fishery, which yielded them a sum 
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of about £2,700: this laxf^e diminution from the net proceeds 
prevented the government from undertaking a fishery of small 
extent ; and it was not till 1 839 that the home-government had 
sufficient evidence laid before them to permit them, with justice, 
to discontinue that allowance. That claim has now been set at 
rest, and has lefl the colonial government an opportunity of 
enquiring how far the recommendation to hold small and suc- 
cessive fisheries can be realized. 

It would indeed be a grand subject of congratulation, if the 
pearl-banks of Ceylon cOuld be rendered "a constant, rathev 
fhan an occasional, source of revenue" to the island. 
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Valqs of IxpoiTS Mid Exports of the Tslakb of Cexloi^ from the 

Year 1836 to, 1846, inclusive* 

IMPORTS. 



i 



Vrarfc 



1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
^842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 

il836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1848 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 



-« * 



• « 



• * 



••• 



• • 



• • 



• • 



t • 



• « 



mfU 



• • 



Great 
BrUmm. 



93,257 
168,586 
101,359 
1521,894 
126,794 
183,161 

e 

206,366 
859,981 
242,308 
810,480 
309,192 



Britiik 
Coioniet. 


Foreign 
Staiea. 


Toimi^ 


993,473 


94,437 


411,167 


379,036 


48,906 


5^,888 


401,939 


44,911 


547,509 


446,198 


69,898 


661,990 


538,713 


68,006 


733,513 


439,893 


63,616 


679,670 


518,076 


70,817 


794,759 


705,046 


^9,503 


1,034,580 


1,058,467 


6 .85,862 


1,366,037 


1,106,906 


77/41 


1,495,127 


961,813 


108,696 


1,879,701 



EXPORTS. 






998,509 


66,123 


14,078 


308,703 


191,583 


93,998 


49,054 


326,880 


177,075 


105,999 


9,9J2 


992,816 


•298,39^ 


136,995 


10,992 


375,608 


997«)46 


105.506 


7,996 


409,948 


253,871 


107,689 


6,830 


368,383 


839)707 


113,905 


10,533 


483y«4S 


330,608 


85,542 


4,988 


491,088 


417,055 


109,499 


5,039 


531,586 


440^328 


132,819 


9»953 


583,100 


399,156 


845,724 


34,406 


679,986 
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Rbtttem of SHipriKO of the Island of Ceylon from the Year 

« 

1836 to 1846. 
INWARDS. 



Year, 


Great 
Britain, 


Britiik 

Coioniet. 


Foreign 
States, 


Total, 


\ 


Ships. 


Tods. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Ships. 
148 


Tons. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


1836 . . 


80 


6,659 


1,168 


55,010 


9,563 


1,331 


71,232 


1837.. 


80 


7,343 


1,290 


60,257 


185 


13,745 


1,495 


81,345 


1838 • . 


13 


4,013 


1,436 


83,679 


145 


8,600 


1,594 


96,898 


1839 . . 


IT 


6,162 


1,496 


81,367 


891 


18,309 


1,804 1 105,838 


1840 . . 


14 


5,142 


1,578 


82.567 


257 


15,896 


1,849 


103,005 


1841 .. 


25 


8,243 


1,574 


84,901 


284 


16,462 


1,883 


109,606 


1842 . . 


41 


12,941 


1,736 


100,250 


300 


17,136 


2,077 


180,327 


184S.. 


43 


14,553 j 1,955 


103,712 


281 


22,588 


2,879 140,858 


1844.. 


39 


18,875 


2,551 


188,446 


844 


83,608 


8,834 165,389 


1845 . . 


49 


18,888 


2,974 


167,024 


258 


80,458 


3,881 196,364 


1846.. 


68 


24,976 I 2,709' 178,3 16 


198 


13,654 


2,969 811,946 






OUTWARD 


s, 


1836.. 


26 


7,856 


1,100 


56,838 


74 


4,369 


1,200 


68,463 


1837.. 


85 


12,413 


1,250 


61,737 


195 


9,413 


1,480 


83,563 


1838.. 


84 


7,721 


1,572 


82,374 


96 


5,578 


1,698 


95,667 


1839 . . 


81 


8,537 


1,616 


85,358 


106 


6,276 


1,743 


100,166 


1840 . . 


26 


8,761 


1,700 


87,918 


145 


7,341 


1,871 


104.015 


1841.. 


88 


10,382 


1,827 


90,458 


148 


8,353 


1,998 


109,187 


1849.. 


44 


13,850 1,777 100,839 


154 


10,003 


1,976 


184,692 


1843.J 


4$ 


13,366 3,184 119,206 

1 


107 


7,050 


2,334 


139,682 


1844 . . 


48 


16,288 


8,567.130,390 


148 8,676 


8,763 155,354 


1845.. 


47 


18,061 


8,982 161,175 


178 10,579 


3,807 


189,815 


1846 . . 


60 


17,980 


V59; 


183,768 ' 


u;' 


9,676 


2,80.6, 


21 1,484 
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fVOTSt 09 DVDDBISM 
BT 

The Rbt. D. J. GooBmiir. 



** Ewtti aduntiya Bnddb^ ; Budda^Buunnid adiiiitiyd : achiDtqrtei 
pmanminan wipako holi achintiyo. " — {From tie Mahawaxjio* 
chap. XVII.) 

The Buddhas are incompreheonble ; their doctrines are incom- 
prehensible; and the fruits of faith to those who hare fiutfi 
in these incomprehensibles are also incomprehensible. 



The origin of Budhism is lost in remote antiquity, iat al- 
though the era of Goutama, the last Budha, has been ascer- 
tained with considerable accuracy, yet the whole of the sacred 
books declare that he merely revived a system which had pre- 
viously existed, the doctrines of which had ceased to be known. 
Goutama mentions the names of some of his predeoessorsy ts- 
pecially Wipassi, Sikhi, Wessabhu, Kakusandha, Konagama and 
Kassapa. It is true that he declares that, at die time he as- 
sumed the title of Budha, no trace of the doctrines taught by 
his predecessors could be found, and that he, by his own un- 
aided mental powers had re-diecovered the whple: aad that he 
placed the periods of their existence in incredibly remote ages; 
yet the fact that under any circumstances he adverts to pre- 
ceding Budhas indicates that Goutama oQly revived «ip extincl, 
or nearly extinct, school of philosophy. That the doctrines of 
that school had not altogether become extinct may be cod- 
cluded from the circumstance, that other sects affironed Uiat 
their doctrines and those of Goutama wer^ identical* He de- 



Hies indeed Ae correctiies8 of their assertioDy and pointe 014 
^e dii{ereQce» especially in reference to the mode in which de- 
livrance from existence may be obtained, but the explanadooa 
of these differences turn on such minute metaphysical distine* 
tioQs as to shew that a general- resemblance existed. 

Budhism is not so much a religion as a school of philosc^hy. 
Budha acknowledged no Supreme Being, no one wlu> can 
justly claim adoration and obedience from all. The only su- 
premacy acknowledged .pr taught by hinji is, the supremacy of 
virtue and wisdom: for, according to his doctrine, these are 
inseparably united, so that no truly wise man can be vicious; 
if he be so, his professed wisdom can only be respecting sub- 
jects of little importance, and in reference to the higher paths 
of knowledge his vice proves his ignorance: and, on th^ 
same principle, although a man may be ignorant of many things^ 
jet if his conduct be virtuous his virtue proves him to be 

^possesseii of the highest style of wisdom^ He taught that the 
virtuous man should be honored, especially by those who had 
not made equal progress in excellency: and as he affirmed hi m^ 
self to Jiave attained to the perfection of virtue, and to^ he pos* 
sessed of universal and unerring knowledge, he claimed homage 

.ftom all, 9nd had to render it to none^ Those among his disi- 
ciples who had become Rahats, i. e. had subdued their passions 
and extinguished all their desires, he acknowledged to be equal 
to himself in virtue, and equally with himself freed from the 
bonds of existence ; yet, even in this respect he had supremacy ; 
for, being their instructor, he had taught them the way by 
which they had obtained this liberty, while he was altogether 
self-taught* In wisdom he was always regarded as su* 
preme; his disciples knew much, and that correctly; but the 
field of their mental vision was limited; but he knew all 
things, and therefore was called Sarwagnya^ the omniscient. 
The homage claimed is mental reverence, indicated by the 
external gesture of bowing the body, and by the presenting 
such gifts or offerings as might minister to the comfort of 
the superior, who received them not from a desire of grati- 
fication, all his desires having become extinct, but that the in- 
dividuals who presented them might obtain the rewards of virtue. 
In all offerings, therefore, a formula was eidier expressed or 
understood : ** Lord, compassionate me, and receive this my 
offering. '* 

Although Budha, as the highest, is entided to receive this 
homage irom all, yet each being, in proportion to his virtue, is 
^ntid^d to refijpect aj^ )i(»rnajgey similar in ]mdi to tliat ofierfd 



ZfKI 

to Biidhj^ fimn Aoae who m inferior to Mm m dme qnfitieBr 
Ai the sapreroe exceUefice is, by nibjectioo of the p aMiono tv 
Attain to die extingniahment of deme, and as the co ul i m i iB g 
•ecular emplosnment and married life diewg that die 
principle is powerful and that the desires of pleasure, gaiu, and 
bition are in active operation, laymen are not the pn^r objects- 
of this respect. But he who has forsaken secular life, and 
devoted himself to meditation and self^ontrol for die purpose, 
of purifying his own heart, and who instructs others in the paths 
of virtue, is the proper object of this religious reverence; and 
as the priests of Budha profess to be influenced by these ob- 
jects and withdraw from the world expressly for th^ purposes, 
and as the formation of such a determination indicates a vir- 
tuous principle, and as they have the paths of knowledge opened 
to them in the discourses of their founder and are constandy 
drawing truth from those fountains, each Budhist priest has a 
legitimate claim upon all laymen for respectftd salutation and 
pious oblations. When a man assumes the yellow robe and be- 
comes a priest, he solemnly declares that it is for the purpose 
of entirely subduing the prindple of concupiscence and of ob- 
taining Nirrcana^ or freedom from continued existence ; «nd as 
all the gods of the six heavens are still under the influence 
of concupiscence, and are not endeavouring to be freed from it, 
therefore the gods are inferior in virtue, and in the wisdom 
which leads to virtue, to the priest, and must bow down before 
him and reverence him. The Budhist priest, accordingly, can 
acknowledge no superior in heaven or on earth, no one to whom 
he ought to bow with reverence, excepting individuals of his 
own order. Among themselves they are governed by seniority: 
he who has been longest priest must be reverenced by all who have 
entered the priesthood more recently, although the younger priest 
may be by many years the older man. 

The supremacy of wisdom and virtue being die governing prin- 
ciple of Budhism, the adherents to that £uth regard with re- 
verence the teachers of other religions, especially if their cere- 
monial does not require the taking of life. This will account 
ior there being so much apathy among the Singhalese on the 
subject of Christianity, and for the facility with which they unite 
the worship of God with the adoration of Budha and his priests. 
This does not appear to them to be a great violation of their 
system, if it be a violation of any kind. They acknowledge 
the founder of Christianity to have been possessed of extensive 
wisdom and great benevolence: they consider him to have ab- 
stained from secular pursuits and to have devoted himself to 
die instrucdon of men in wisdom and virtue, and that by his 






Mlf-^enial and ' labors for tlie* good of others he exemplified hia 
Ofwn operations. He is, therefore, a legitimate object of reveren- 
tial adoration ; but not to such an extent as Budha, whom they 
regard as having been both wiser and holier than He was, Budha 
having discovered and taught the perfection of knowledge, espe-* 
cially that by which men may obtain Nirwana. 

The Singhalese have united demon- worship with Budhism, 
and that frequently with bloody rites; but this is in direct oppo- 
sition to the system. The demons are malignant and therefore 
ought not to be worshipped, and if they have any power over 
men it is only in consequence of mens' vices. The virtuous 
man may bid them defiance. But the tendency to this worship 
is so strong that the priests cannot check it, and they submit to that 
which they cannot control, lest the people should withdraw from 
them. In the society of the intelligent they may speak of it 
as being incorrect, and endeavour to oppose it by recommending 
the ceremony called Pirity or protection, which consists in reading 
a series of Budha* s discourses for a certain number of days, 
without intermission, a sufficient number of priests being in at- 
tendance to continue it by day and night. They regard the 
reading of religious discourses as eminently virtuous ; the che- 
rishing of kind and benevolent feelings as that which tends most 
to disarm malignity or to render it powerless ; and as the dis- 
courses included in the Pirit enforce these virtues, they consider 
it as most influential in removing or abating evils. The people ac- 
knowledge the correctness of this doctrine, but tuider the in- 
fluence of terror they still have recourse to demon-ceremonies. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that although the preceding 
exhibits the views of the learned and reflecting part of the Budhist 
community, the great body of the people think little on the sub- 
ject, and merely tread in the footsteps of their forefathers. The 
practical working of Budhism is essentially different from its sys- 
tem. The system requires a rigid course of virtue, and the 
conseqtiences of evil conduct are represented as dreadful and ul- 
timately certain. Budha denounces in all their forms rago or 
concupiscence, doso or malignity, and moho ignorance, or folly. 
He affirms that the sinner is miserable in this world and will be 
so in that which is to come, and that there is no place on the 
earth, in the sky, or in a cave of a rock, even to the extent 
of a hair's breadth where the sinner can hide himself from the 
consequences of his crimes. The Budliists of the present day 
do not deny this, but they avail themselves of other doctrines 
to render these practically useless. It is laid down that, during 
the time the Budhist religion remains in the world, acts of piety . 
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performed to Bndha or to bit prieils wffl W tiie Ant t» fftvi* 
dnoe their Ihiiu in the next slftte of being ; so that, aUhoiiijIk 
«iii will produce uldinauly iu appropriftte mflfering, that suffer^ 
ing will be, in such instances, pU oi' to • far distant peitodk 
The next doctrine bearing on the subject is, that the merit at- 
tending religions oblations and acts of wonhip, becomeB ▼aloabk 
in proportion to the merit of the person who is the object of 
them. Sincerity, it is true, is required in the worshipper, hot 
if the person reverently saluted, wnd to whom gifts are offined, 
is not pre-eminently holy, the reward will be proportionably 
scanty. But Budha was perfect in holiness v and when gifta 
were presented to him in conjunction with his associated priests* 
the highest merit was attained. But the image of Budha repre- 
sents him, and they are taught that if they make dieir oi>la- 
tions, in presence of that image, to the priests, it is equivalent t# 
their offering them to the living Budha seated in the midst of 
his Sango, or associated priesthood. Even an affectionate thou^t 
of Budha is sufiBcient to ward off punishment for a time, and 
produce happiness in the next birth. Thus, however flagiticms 
may be the conduct of a man, he is instructed that if, with 
faith in the doctrines of Budha, taking refuge in him, in hb 
doctrines, and in his priesthood, he make oblations and wor- 
ship the image and the priest, he will be saved from the con- 
sequences of his crimes for one or more births* 

I'he metaphor used is that of a boat loaded with stcmes, whi<& 
may safely convey its cargo over a rapid river. The stones are 
mens* sins : the river the course of transmigration. Naturally the 
stones thrown into the river would sink, and the sinner left to 
the consequences of his crimes would fall into one of the four 
Apayuy or hells ; but the merit of Budha and his priests is the 
boat; by oblations and acts of piety the sinner enters therein^ 
and he is safely ferried over to a land of peace beyond the 
flood. No crime (excepting the five mortal sins, vis* the mur- 
der of a father, of a mother, of a Rahaf, the shedding the blood 
of a Budha, and forming a schism in the priesthood), however 
great, will lead to immediate punishment in the world to come, 
if the sinner makes his oblations or manifests his reverence for 
Budha and his priests. This will solve the problem why the 
punishment of death for crime is so little regarded by th^ 
Budhists: transportation to a foreign land appears to them far 
more dresc'ful. The moral precepts of Budha therefore are ren-* 
dered inefficacious, not only by the general depravity of man* 
kind, but by these doctrines which remove, to an incalculably dis^ 
t^Qt period, the dread of pvuushineut for cxim^ i^nomtt^* " 
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There •etn -be no atbaolute certainty respecting Ihe doelnii«f 

tmight by Goutdina, although we may presume that the general 

^CHitline has come dowo to us. All hk teachings were oral, nei» 

^er did his immediate disciples commit any thing Co writing. 

-Upon his death, aboiit B. C. 543, the discourses attributed to him 

were recited in full convocation at Rajagaha. A century after- 

;lvards, discipline was relaxed among the priests so far that they 

r solicited money-oblations in direct violation of the rules of theiir 

ioander. Another convocation therefore assembled at Wesali, 

juad the whole of the discourses were again recited, as they 

mme also B. C. c09 in a convocation at Patilapura. It was 

.not, howenrer, till aboi^ B. C. 104 that they were committed 

to writing. It cannot be believed that the multitude of dis- 

<%9Ui»e8 contained in the three Paiakas has been correctly handed 

'down by tradition through a period of more than 400 years, and 

'.internal evidence. is not wanting to shew that errors have been 

admitted. Allowing the outline to be correct, it appears that the 

school of Goutama difi&red from those of the other Indian phi* 

losophers principally on two points, namely, the nature of trans* 

ttiigration, and Nirfvana, or the extinction of being. Besides which 

he may be regarded as a local reformer, steadily opposing the 

undue influence of caste, and afSrming that the true Bramin is 

not the man bem of any peculiar family, but the individual who 

lives virtuously. Caste, accordingly, is not recognized in his code 

for ithe priesthood. The highest and the lowest stand there on 

an equality, and the only dignity is connected with seniority ; so 

that if a man bom of low caste, and with very inferior talents, 

should be tlie senior priest, his high-caste and talented juniols 

nskiist salute him with the utmost reverence as their superior. 

The general mass of the Budhists in Ceylon are not orthodox 
in their views of transmigration, as they believe that the same 
soul migrates into different bodies ; but this is contrary to the 
teachings of Budha^ and of this the learned priests are fuUy 
awJNre, but they do not attempt to correct the error, regarding 
the subject as too difficult to be understood by the unlearned. 
His doctrine is that of a series of existences, which be 
illustrates by the metaphors of a tree and a lamp. A tree pro- 
duces fruit, firom which fn it another tree is produced, isnd so 
the series continues: the last tree is not the identical tree with 
the first, but it is a result, so that it the first tree had not 

. been the last tree could not have existed. Man is the tree, 
his conduct the fruit; the vivifying energy of the fruit is de« 

, sircy while this continues the series will proceed ; the good or 
evil actions perfiM:n)c4 give th^ qu«Uty of the fmXf §o that ihj^ 
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existence springing fW>m tbose actions will be happy or niisera* 
Ue, as the quality of the fruit affects the tree produced from 
it* When desire is extinguished, the vivifying power of die 
frntt ceases, and no tree springs from it; existence terminates. 
According to this doctrine, the present body and soid of man 
never had a previous existence ; but a previously existent beii^ 
under the influence of desire performed virtuous or vicious ac- 
tions, and in consequence of this, upon the death of that indivi- 
dual, a new body and soul is produced. The metaphor of the 
lamp is similar; one lamp is lighted from another; the two 
lamps are distinct, but the one would not have been lighted had 
the other not existed. The nature of Nirwana, or cessation of 
being, is obvious from this; it is not the destruction of an ex- 
istent being, but a cessation of existence. The lamp burns out, 
and in consequence of the extinction of desire, there is no lamp, 
neither wick nor oil for the kindling a new one; the series 
therefore terminates. It is not an absorption into a superior 
being, as the Bramins teach ; it is not a retreat to a place of 
eternal repose free from transmigration called the ** Hall of 
Glory" or any other name; it is not a violent destruction of 
being, but it is a complete and final cessation of existence. 
According to this, Budha is no more; he is unexistenU. His 
doctrines remain and the remembrance of his virtues and excel- 
lences; the belief of the one and the reverence of the other 
are virtuous acts, but Budha himself has ceased to be. The 
correctness of this statement is indubitable : every Budhist priest 
will confirm it, and the errors into which some authors have 
^len on the subject can only have resulted from their imper- 
fect knowledge of the native language, and the nature of some 
of the metaphors used in explaining the doctrine of Ntrwema, 
which might lead a superficial enquirer to suppose that Nirwana 
is a place of undisturbed repose. 

Goutama did not profess to be a lawgiver, except with respect 
to his priests. To the general body of mankind he was only 
a teacher* In this character he represents himself as standing at 
the entrance of various paths, and seeing distinctly every tlung 
connected with them ; he warns men, saying ** O man ! enter 
not into that path ; if you do, such and such evils will befall 
you. " The evils against which he guards men are principally 
five, but these being principles he enlarges on them in his dis- 
courses, tracing them to the threefold root of concupiscence, 
malignancy and ignorance. The evils are, the destroying animal • 
life; the drinking intoxicating liquors; the taking property belong- 
ing to Others without their . consent ; adultery or defiling a ft* 
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hi&le under guardianship; and speaking untruths. These are called 
Pan sil. The eight precepts which are taken on sacred days, and 
in many instances to be binding only during the day, are similar : 
to abstain from destroying animal life ; to avoid thefl ; to abstain 
from sexual intercourse ; to abstain from lying; to abstain from , 
intoxicating liquor ; to abstain from solid food after high noon ; 
to abstain from singing, dancing, theatrical exhibitions, and the 
using cosmetics or wearing garlands of flowers; and to abstain 
from sitting on high seats or recHning on elevated couches. The 
ten precepts which the priests are bound to observe are to ab- 
stain from destroying animal life ; from theft; from sexual inter- 
course ; from lying ; from drinking intoxicating liquors ; from taking 
food afler noon; from singing, dancing, and theatrical amuse- 
ments; from the use of garlands, flowers, perfumes and cosme- 
tics ; from high and spacious couches or beds ; and from re- 
ceiving gold or silver, coined or uncoined ; this last is understood 
to be a prohibition of receiving money of any kind. It is doubt- 
ful whether simple fornication with a woman who is her own 
mistress, being neither afHanced in any way to a man nor under 
guardianship of any kind, is a crime according to the teaching of 
Budha; it is disreputable, especially as proving the individual 
to be powerfully under the influence of RagOy or concupiscence, 
hut does not appear to be classed as a crime. With this ex- 
ception, the teachings of Budha do not sanction acts of immo- 
rality, but enforce justice, benevolence and the social virtues. 

The priests are divided into two classes, those in their no- 
viciate, and those who are ordaiaed, the ordination being called 
Vpammpada, from a verb signifying to attain to. Upasampada 
may be conferred upon the candidate by a chapter (or sangd) 
of five priests ; but if aflerwards the individual be guilty of a 
high crime, yet not one causing expulsiou, he can only be ab- 
solved by a chapter of not less than twenty priests. The novices 
are not members of these chapters. During the severe persecu- 
tions, experienced by the Budhists under the Malabar dynasty, 
the priesthood was so diminished by death or by emigration that 
the order of Upasampada was nearly extinct, and there was not 
a sufficient number lefl to ordain new priests. Under these cir- 
cumstances some individuals went to Siam and there received or- 
dination, and were ever afler supported by the Kandian Kings: 
these priests are called the Siam Samagamaf or the Siam com- 
ipvmity. They however refused, in opposition to the rule of 
their founder, to admit men of inferior caste into the priesthood, 
and would ordain only Veil alas. This was regarded by the peo- 
ple as a grievance, and some time after the English had taken 
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01 CVyioii 8 ninuocf oi pnvoifii went to BiifiiiiBf' 
and tberp received ordinaiioiiy and spon their retiira cnrdaiiied-' 
otfaers wi^Miit respect of caste ; theae are known m ttie Ama*- 
lapoota Smmagama^ or community of Amarspooni. The two 
parties are mncb opposed to each other, bat dieir general te«' 
nets are the same^ and their difierencea are only on some an« 
important rites and ceremonies, such as die mode of wearing 
the robes, whether one shoulder may be left bare, or both 
shoulders shonld be covered, &c. The Amarapoora priests appear 
to adhere more rigidly to the text of the books <^ discipline 
than the others do. 

The proper designations of a pnest are PabbajOf one separated 
from secular life» and Bikku^ a mendicant. The common Sin* 

Shalese term is MahanOy which is represented as beii^ only » 
ifferent pronunciation of Samana, one devoted to religious me* 
dilations for the purifying of his own heart Out of compasskn 
to others they m. y teach the doctnoes of Budha, but this is not 
a duty incumbent on them: they become priests for the pur- 
pose of relinquishing their own desires ana escaping from the 
evils of existence. The four rules of the Order were originally 
very strict 1. They were to eat nothing but what they obi* 
tained by begging: i. e. not by soliciting alms, but pasfling 
along with their bowls, pausing a short time before each house^ 
and receiving such articles of food as might be given to them, 
however coarse. 2. By living without a residence, at the foot 
of a tree* 3. Having cow's urine as their only inedicine. 4. 
Wearing no other robes than those made of cast-off pieces of^ 
cloth. Groutama, with much good sense, modified his laws when 
he saw it necessary, and he made so many additions to tbese 
that priests may now live in the greatest comfort. The firal 
schism recorded in the body was during Budha's life-time, when 
Dewadalta insisted that these original rules should be strictly 
adhered to. But Budha affirmed that the priests were not able 
to conform to them, and he refused to continue to lay a bttr* 
den upon the weak which they could not bear, but would per» 
mit abatements to be made in their rigor, only not opposing 
thereby the principle of the rule. Upon this Dewadalta and hie 
friends seceded, and formed a separate community. The priests^ 
however, still remain a mendicant body, bound by vows of poverty 
and celibacy. The rules for the guidance of the priests are 
very numerous, but there are only four crimes whicli lead to 
expulsion, namely, incontinence, theft, murder or being accessary 
to murder, and assuming falsely the character of a Rakai. The 
nenl rules for the priesthood aie c otte c ted in Ae book calledl 
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fratimokshOf which ought to be vead twice each month on the 
sacred days of the new and full moon, when the conduct 
of the priests is investigated. A chapter of four priests is suf* 
ficient for this pur^se, although an unlimited number may attendt 
No layman is allowed to be present on the occasion. 

No man can become an ordained priest, unless he be at 
least 20 years of age and has the permission of his parents, if they 
be living ; but he may leave the priesthood whenever he 
pleases, without any impediment to his Ketumi^g to it when 
he finds it convenient. 
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0« TBI CoRBUPTlOWt OV BVDHISM AMD THS BIVFVKSHT TEKSTtf 

onmoirs and prihciflbs op the Ava&apooea avo Sia- 

MESB SECTS — (bT A. DE SiLTA, GoTEBHMBlIT ScHOOLMABTSK 
AT BeKTOTTE.) 



The religion of Budha, which appears to be mudi inter* 
mixed with Hindooism, was introduced, by means of *'ora] 
preaching, " into Ceylon from Dambediva in the reign of De» 
▼aneapatissa, 306 years before the Christian era ; and about two 
hundred vears after that introduction, its doctrines were col- 
lected into books at Aluwihare in Matale. After that period, 
Budhism remained incorrupt and pure many hundred years, 
but by the order and caprice of the kings of Ceylon, (most of 
whom were Malabars) many innovations and changes were in- 
troduced. Thus we find that Prakramabahn, who reigned in 
Dambedenia, introduced the invocation of Hindoo gods at the 
recital of Pirtt (Budhist exorcism) and many gods and god- 
desses were wordiipped and temples were built in their honor 
in the different districts of Ceylon. 1 he Budhist priests, in order 
to shew their loyalty to their despotic kings or to flatter their 
vanity, tacitly admitted these innovations, without any remon-* 
strance or opposition; and the decay of the Sinhalese litera- 
ture having lessened the spirit of inquiry, the laity likewise re- 
farded them widi indifference. During the struggles of the Sing- 
alese with their formidable enemies, the Portuguese, educa- 
tion and fine arts were in a manner lost and forgotten ; the court 
was no longer the resort of learned men ; poets and philosophers 
made way for the supporters of the liberties and rights of the 
state, and ministers spent their time in devising plans to defeat 
their enemies and by the superstitions of the age any post or 
fortification that had been wrested from the enemy was inome- 
diately turned into the sanctuary of a Hindoo god. Traditiona 
say that the temple of Saffi-agam (Mahasaman) is an old Por- 
tuguese post, and this assertion is proved by a sculptured stone 
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aJBSxed to the ' wall at the entrance to the tetnple with the re* 
presentation of a European warrior of the 16th century giving 
a death-blow to a Singhalese headman. 

. Budhism appears to have become much intermixed with Hin* 
^doo ceremonies from the circumstance of the Singhalese having 
had recourse to Malabar princes, on the extinction of a royal 
dynasty, to fill up the vacant throne. It is probable that many 
persons of influence and rank must have come from the con- 
tinent and settled in Ceylon, and these no doubt greatly counte- 
nanced their own superstitions, and consequently Budhism was 
incorporated with polytheism, caste, and other absurdities of the 
Siva creed. Literature dwindled into utter insignificance during 
the Solyan viceroyalty (1214 A. D.) at which period Budhism 
and the sciences appear to have reached the lowest point of corrup- 
tion. It is said that one Magba, a Solyan, collected almost all 
the excellent works of native poets and learned men and burned 
them, so the people in their ignorance were forced in a man- 
ner to support the superstitions introduced by their rulers : the 
Miilabar kings, Vvbo followed the Siva creed, raised persecutions 
against the Budhist priests, and thus we find that at the acces- 
sion of Kirti-Sree not one single priest of the Upasampatha or- 
dination was to be found throughout the whole island. Soon 
after his ascending the throne, Kirti-Sree, in order to gain the 
affections of his subjects, sent an embassy to Siam (an account 
of which may be seen in a native work called Churnesa-pota) 
and brought a number of priests thence, and after restoring 
the Upasampatha ordination, placed a priest named Wellivitte at 
the. head of the Budhist priesthood with the title of Sangha 
Baja, but no reformation was made in the national creed. 

Superstition and the worship of Hindoo gods prevailed as be- 
fore, and Kirti-Sree Raja added a new corruption by confining 
the Upasampatha ordination to the Vellale caste, and making 
Kandy the only place where ordination could be obtained. Thus 
Budhism, which is an enemy to caste, was made an instrument 
to keep aiive the pride of the patricians of the country. The 
priests who maintain the invocation of the Hindoo gods, and the 
inhoVatiohs of the kings, and countenance polytheism and caste, have 
been lately called the Siamese sect (from the circumstance of 
their having renewed the ordination from Siam) in contradistinction 
to the more orthodox and recent sect called that of Ama- 
rapoora. 

The Chalias, who have been always rivals of the low-country 
Vell^les, probably with an ambitious view, persuaded some d* 
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iMr Sandanare priests to go to Amarapoora and tyring otAiuk 
^n fironi that country, where Budhism prevails in great purity ; 
thus another society of priests was formed with Ambaghapittia 
. At its head. The two parties thus formed are great antagonists 
and deny **Nirvan** the suroroum bonuni of Budhists, to each 
other, and as much rivalry exists among them as is to be found 
in opposite sects of an^ religion : their animosity to each othet 
is so great that they do not salute when they meet but call one 
another Duk seelayas (priests without sanctity.) Tlie object of 
the Amarapoora priests is to bring back the doctrines of Budhisda 
to their pristine piurity, by disentangling them from caste, jpoly- 
theism, and other corruptions to wiiich they have been subject 
for ages, and these priests, how difficult soever the task may be^ 
have made considerable progress in this reformation in the 
low countries, but especially in Saflragam which may at present 
be regarded as the chief seat of this reform .tion, and where the dif« 
ference in the tenets and principles of the two sects is wider 
and greater than anywhere else, though the Amarapoora sect 
originated with the Chalia priests of the districts of Amblangode 
and Galle, about 40 years ago. 

The philosophy of Goutama Budha is a system of Atheisnv 
placing human happiness in the final emancipation of the soul 
from the turmoils of existence, by annihilation or Nirvan^ It 
borders on stoicism in some of its doctrines : and the transmit 
gration of souls and a belief in " Karma *' (fate) are also es-* 
sential points oftheBudliist faith. " Abstaining from all evil, do* 
ing all righteousness, and the subjugation of the will or pas- 
sions, consitute the whole doctrine of Budhism. ** The self-suffi- 
cient founder of this cold philosophy, being an atheist who de- 
nied the great original cause, has indeed fallen into many mis- 
chievous and unpardonable errors, but he was no supporter of 
the distinction of castes, astrology, necromancy, and other ab- 
surdities of the Gentoos. 

The Amarapoora sect differs from the Siamese sect in th# 
icdlowing points: 

1st, They publicly preach against the doctrines of Hindooism and 
do not invocate the Hindoo gods at the recital of pirit; Sndly. 
They give Upasampatha ordination to all castes, and associate with 
them without dist nction, and preach against secular occupations of 
the Siamese priests, such as practising physic and astrology, and- 
do not allow any of their fraternity to follow such practices on 
pain of excommunication ; drdly. They do not acknowledge tb^ 
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adttofity of the royal edicts to introduce novelties into their 
religicm, neither do they acknowledge the Budhist hierarchy or 
the sanctity of the -Mai watte and Asgiria Seeinas (places where all 
the rites and ceremonies are performed) ; they ordain priests in 
every seemu prdvided it can be set up according to the pre*, 
cepts of Budha; 4thly. They do not follow the observances of 
Passe Budhas (secondary Budhas) unless sanctioned by Goutama; 
thus we find that they do not recite Uchckiltan Gata (Benedic- 
tion) at the receiving of Puja (offering) and dane (food) from 
the laity ; 5thly. They do not employ two pulpits nor two 
difierent priests to repeat the Bana, nor quiver the voice, as 
unauthorized by Budha; 6thly. The Amarapoora priests ex- 
pound and preach the Vvnaya pittaka to the laity^ whilst the 
Siamese read only a few passages among the Upasampatha order 
of priests with closed doors ; Tthly. In the Upasampatha ordi- 
nation the Amarapoora sect perform the ceremony called Daltha 
kerna (a kind of confirmation) after a number of years, whilst 
the Siamese perform it immediately after the ordination ; 8thly« 
There is a difference to be found in the Paupmsoms (lamp fes- 
tivals) of the two sects. The Amarapoora sect lay great stress upon 
its merits, and perform the pinsom the whole night, without any kind 
of preaching or reading of Bana; whereas the Siamese only kindle 
a few lamps in the evening to burn for a few hours and repeat 
Bana till me morning. 1 have seen a wooden altar in the sliape 
of a pyramid blazing with hundreds of I mps for whole nights 
in Saffragam. An intelligent friend of mine happening to be 
present at a Paupinsom^ observed that any one might be of opi- 
nion that Budha was a follower of Zoroaster, for the Budhists of the 
present day seem to be fire- worshippers; and indeed I should 
nave been greatly deceived at seeing the people gathered round 
the altar exclaiming " Sadu " at intervals, as if they worshipped 
the flames whilst they lifted up their hands, had I not been 
given to understand that it was done in honor of Budha, who 
however himself declaims against all fire- worshippers ; 9thly. 
The Amarapoora priests difler from the Siamese in having both 
shoulders covered and wearing a peculiar roll of their robe under 
the armpit, and by leaving the eyebrows unshaven. 

The above may be regarded as the only points of difference 
at*present existing between the two parties. But as there is a great 
rivalry between the two sects, and as Pali literature is very at- 
tentively cultivated by the Amarapoora sect, with a view to ex* 
pose the ignorance and corruptions of the Siamese, the breach 
will become wider as time advances. Toiangomuai a priest wh# 
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WW oriffinally of the Aagiria establishfnent ni Kan^y, may \}k 
tardea as the great champion of the A 'roarapoora sect at Safira^ 
gam and as the strictest reformer of corruptions. It is to be 
hoped that if Budhism can be brouf^ht back to its early pmciples and 
doctrines, it will be simply a kind of abstruse and metaphysical 
philosophy much above the comprehension o£ die ignorant and 
litileamed Singhalese, who will thus be more open to ia5tructioi& 
of a simpler nature from the Christian MisaioDaries who um 
■ettled among us. 



N«TS— i#fi error has heeH pbinifd out tome in miffMnote to poye 18, rei^ 
perttmg the Tafipft trer^ ti'hichy I am tnrorm^d, does bear a fruit — Ksox, 
ekap. IV, Mayg : *' // bear a no kind of jTuU Until the laU year of iU life, 
and then it comet out on the top and gpreatU abroad in great brancheSf 
ait full Jirsl of yeUow b/os - oms moU toxety and bt-autifut to beho/df but 
ame ling very strong, and then it conies to a fruit round and very hard 
as big as our /aryest cherries^ but grjod onfy for seed to sow : and though 
this tree bears but once, it makes amend, bearing such great abundatiee 
thai one tree unit yield teed enough Jor a eountrf,^ 



Errata — 



p. IS. notes for distances ^ read placei, 

— 18. line 1. read, may he taken, 

— 92. — 13. , not long before, 

•— 101. — 31. , ordered. 

— 138. — 34. , her to. 
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